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PREFACE. 


—~-—e— 


Tre old days when the title page of a book was almost as good, 
or at any rate as explanatory, as a preface have departed. Now 
you may learn nothing from the name. Who has not heard of 
that agricultural society who sent for ‘‘ Edgeworth’s Essay 
on Bulls,” only to find that the ‘‘bulls’’ were Irish, and 
principally verbal. 


In this work an endeavour has been made—by the free use of 
old diaries, extracts from newspapers, and personal reminiscences 
—not merely to show ‘‘ Banking” under difficulties, but the 
general life on the goldfields. 


The writer would at the outset endeavour to disarm criticism 
by candidly stating that of pretension to literary merit he has 
none. Facts are recorded, and for the truthfulness of the 
narrative the author vouches. ‘‘Nought extenuate nor aught 
set down in malice,’’ has been the motto pursued throughout. 


Many of the anecdotes told are within the memory of several 
who will read the book. 


The extraordinary vicissitudes of travel, the rough way of 
living, and the hardships that the early pioneers encountered in 
the early days of the West Coast diggings, have never—at least 
to the writer’s idea—been fully set forth. In those days, asa 
rule, people were hand, not head, workers. Now the past is to 
them but as a dream. The writer of the following pages kept a 
diary, and the scenes described are therefore presented as they 
appeared to him at the time. 


Vill PREFACE. 


At the present time—1888—it may appear almost impossible 
to many that a bank agency should have been in a tent; that 
bankers should have, often on foot, gone long distances to 
purchase gold from small storekeepers, the said gold often being 
earried by them on their backs, till the security (?) of some rough 
bush shanty had been reached ; that instead of cedar counters, 
massive ledgers, impregnable strong-rooms, and all the apph- 
ances of modern banking, a gin case to write on, a note-book or 
piece of wrapping paper, and a saddle-bag should then have been 
considered quite the correct thing; yet that such was often the 


case is a@ fact. 


These experiences will doubtless modify considerably the 
prevalent opinion that easy times are, or have been, the lot of 
bank officials. 


I am indebted to my revered father, the late Dr. Preshaw, 
of Castlemaine, Victoria, for particulars contained in the opening 
chapters. All other authorities cited—and they are many—are 
duly acknowledged. 


G. 0. PRESHAW. 
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Victoria. 
CHAPTER I. 


ApgrivaL In 1852.—FuneraL at WILLIAMSTOWN.—To AND FROM 
Bricuton.—Canvas Town.—Rac Farr. 


Lanp ahead! The crew looked, the people ran, and all were 
anxious for the land of promise—‘ Australia Felix” was looming 
in the distance. The Garland passed the Heads in safety, 
and dropped her anchor in Hobson’s Bay on the last day of 
July 1852. 

The officer of health and the pilot had left, and all were 
alone to gaze on the vast and mighty land before them ; to build 
‘‘castles in the air’ and dream of the gold in the land so near. 
Until the commissioner had inspected the ship none were sup- 
posed to leave, but the morning sun found us minus half the 
crew. ‘‘ Jack Tar’ could not resist the temptation of making a 
rapid fortune at the mines, for the pilot had brought an Argus 
on board, which was read aloud for the common ponents ; and 
many ears listened to the golden news. 

During the night a child died, and as we were too near land 
to bury it in the sea the carpenter made a little coffin, which 
was conveyed on shore in one of the ship’s boats, manned by a 
few sailors. I went with them to bear the father and grand- 
father company. We were soon at Williamstown, where all was 
bustle and activity, and no one had time to look at the little 
burial party. I asked one where the grave-yard was—he did not 
know, and passed ; another where the sexton lived—he laughed. 
We walked on, got out of the crowd, and at length found a man 
who informed us where the grave-yard was, and said that folks 
who wanted graves had to make them, for all the idle folks of 
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Williamstown were digging holes elsewhere. He pointed to a 
shop where we could purchase a spade. The father and grand- 
father of the child were decent people from ‘‘Auld Scotland,’’ and 
this seemed a strange way to bury a beloved one. However, 
there was no help for it. A spade was purchased, and while the 
shopman was taking his ten shillings for it, we had time to 
inquire where the minister lived. One went to tell him, and 
the others went over the trackless waste to seek the church- 
yard. It was close to the seaside, a rude fence round it, and 
large blocks of bluestone were studded between the scattered 
graves. The father fixed on a spot, and began his sad work. It 
was the first time he had ever known a parent dig his own child’s 
grave, and the tears ran down his face. His anxiety was increased 
when he found that there were only a few inches of soil on a 
rocky bottom. However there were deeper patches, and he found 
one and dug a grave. I wandered round tlie grave-yard until 
the minister should arrive. There were a few grave-stones, and 
a few graves fenced in, and round one or two a little walk of sand 
and shells with which the beach abounds. My attention was 
particularly directed to one grave—an adult’s by its size—but 
whose, or whether male or female, I could not tell. Someone’s 
body doubtless, and the rude memorial left was a little wooden 
cross, not carved, but simply two bits of wood—one long and one 
short—tied together by a bit of silk, torn from a kerchief, and on 
the upper piece two letters rudely carved; but I was aroused 
from my reverie by some one saying, ‘‘ The Minister, sir.” I saw 
a tall man dressed in black, with a bundle under his arm, and a 
pair of long boots on his legs, duly bespattered with mud, for he 
had to wade some distance through rotten, boggy ground; he 
got over the fence, and before I got up he had unfolded his 
bundle, put on his surplice, and very kindly and feelingly per- 
formed the last sad service of the Episcopal Church. This was 
another thing my Scotch friends had never heard, and I knew that 
they thought this a queer country. The minister shook hands 
with the bereaved mourners; it was their feelings—not their 
dress—that betokened them. He very kindly refused a fee, bade 
us ‘‘ good-bye,’ and returned home, we to the ship. 

The second sun that dawned on us found nearly all our sailors 
gene. The ship’scompany consisted of the captain and his wife, 
the doctor and his family, and two men, who were either too lame 
or lazy to follow the rest. When the captain had to go ashore 
the doctor and his sons had to pull him to the beach. Next day 
the doctor had some business on shore, and the captain and the 
doctor’s sons constituted the crew. On both, and on sundry 
other occasions the boat was moored, and after a ‘nobbler” at 
Liardet’s we wended our way to Melbourne—a two-mile walk, 
and half way nearly knee-deep in watery mud. After leaving the 
beach we did not pass a tent between there and Melbourne. 
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There were hundreds of ships in the bay, and consequently 
thousands of people were coming and going to Melbourne. No 
one had time or inclination to laugh at the dress of another, for 
people thought and dreamt of nothing but nuyyets. When we 
got there, and after sundry adventures, I invested in a pair of 
‘‘ seven-league boots,”’ for I thought of the minister in Williams- 
town, and wished for a pair of high boots too; but the price, 
‘©Oh, tell it not in Gath!’’ A pair of low ones cost four pounds 
ten shillinys. 

We got on board, and after sundry trips between the ship aud 
Melbourne it was time to consider ultimate prospects. Every- 
body had been, or intended to be, at the diggings; but from all 
accounts it was no place for the ‘‘ soft sex.’’ So I made up my 
mind to leave my share (and no small one—a wife and four 
daughters) at some quiet: suburban cottage. With this view I 
took the boys and a boat, and we soon found ourselves at 
Brighton. We got there, thanks to the tide, for our boat’s crew 
was not equal-to one-fifth part of a sailor. We landed close to a 
large house—the Brighton Hotel. Here we determined to treat 
ourselves to a bottle of porter, and one went with a few 
shillings to purchase it. 


The bar was full, and the boy, with bare legs (for we had to 
wade ashore), thought that for his three shillings he would get 
back sixpence and a bottle of porter. ‘‘ Hight shillings !’’ said 
the barmaid. The boy was dumfounded; but there were lots 
of lucky diggers about, who were shouting for everybody, so the 
porter was soon paid for, and the bottle carried in triumph to 
the seaside. But we had neither corkscrew nor drinking cup. 
However, a sharp-edged stone sent the neck flying, and as it was 
not the first bottle cracked in that corner a bottle-bottom was a 
good make-shift for a glass. 


Brighton now is one of the finest municipalities out of 
Melbourne. It has good roads, noble bridges throw their span 
wherever required, whilst magnificent villas surrounded by lovely 
gardens show that, to the wealth and fashion of ‘‘ marvellous 
Melbourne,”’ it is a favourite resort. 


Nothing of this sort met our gaze! Nought but a few scattered 
cottages and the bare beach was to be seen. One of these 
cottages was obtained at a figure weekly not much less than a 
yearly rental at home. It was secured, however, and we 
attempted to return. We got into the boat and a short way out 
to sea, and soon found a short way back again. We then madea, 
fresh start, and had the same bad luck as before, and gave it up 
as a bad job. We then landed the boat high and dry, and 
trudged along the beach to Melbourne—at least to Liardet’s. We 
hired a boat on trust, got to the ship’s side, paid our fare, and 
then retired to rest. 
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As I had made up my mind to give the diggings a trial I had 
all my traps packed ready for departure, and was dreaming over 
the subject, when about midnight the captain came to my cabin 
and informed me that one of the water police wished to see me. 
I started up and saw one of the officers of the water police, who 
asked me if I was prepared, at a moment’s notice, to go as a 
surgeon on board a steamboat that was almost ready to proceed to 
sea in quest of a number of people supposed to be shipwrecked on 
King’s Island. ‘‘To be sure I am,” I replied, and at once 
unpacked my box, and filled my pockets with a little of this and 
a little of that, pills, plasters, &e. Then with a ‘‘ God bless you, 
wife,’”’ down the ship’s side, and off we went. Captain C—— and 
Captain J had given the officers orders to find a surgeon. 
The health officer had given the names of all the new arrivals and 
new chums, and I was one of them. ‘‘ Money was no object,”’ 
said the officer. All the better, thought I, for it was to me; and 
after a long pull and a strong pull we were close by the boat. 
Someone said, ‘‘Oh, we’ve got a doctor, ke’s close at hand.”’ 
However, thought I, first come first served. I was first on board, 
introduced by the officer to Captain C——, who turned coolly 
on his heel and said, ‘‘ Oh, captain, I have got one already.” I 
then returned to the Garland. 

After our kind captain had got a few hands we left in the 
ship’s boats, and got sately to Brighton, landed our cargo and 
crew on the beach there, made the best of our boxes, and went 
to Melbourne to purchase sundry articles for domestic use, and 
to provide for my departure to the diggings. We purchased a 
camp oven, a tea-kettle, and sundry pots and pans; but how to 
get them home was the question. ‘‘ Why, carry them, to be 
sure,’’ everything answered ; for the mode and manner of all was 
‘¢T care for nobody, no, not I, since nobody cares for me.’’ So 
one took a pot, another a pan, and I took the kettle. We pur- 
chased a tent, 8 x 10, for nearly as many pounds. This was put 
on a pole and shouldered by two men, and off we started, 
Brightonwards. The tent-bearers failed by the way, left it at a 
house, and returned next day with more strength. On the 
arrival of the tent it was pitched on the green (now one of the 
streets of Brighton), to see how 1t would look, and it did look 
funny. However, it was to be my future house, and not to be 
laughed at. I afterwards saw it properly packed; then we got 
our swags fastened, and, after many a hearty kiss and blessing, left 
one fine morning to seek our fortunes. 

Any notice of the early days of Victoria would be manifestly 
incomplete were an account of ‘“ Rag Fair” omitted. The fol- 
lowing is from ‘‘ Westgarth’s Victoria :’’— 

‘‘The great influx of people attracted from Europe by the gold 
discovery set in about September 1852. The accommodation of 
Melbourne was now tried to its utmost extent ; every house was 
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filled and overflowing, and many respectable families were under 
the necessity of living in tents or sleeping in the open air. A 
large city, named ‘ Canvastown,’ sprang into existence on the 
south side of the Yarra; it commenced on the slope of the hill 
just past the approach to Prince’s Bridge, and extended nearly to 
St. Kilda. It was laid off in streets and lanes, but the poor 
immigrants were not allowed to occupy even the small space 
necessary to stretch their limbs upon without paying for it, as 
the Government of the day charged five shillings per week for the 
accommodation ; an unnecessary infliction, we admit, upon the 
really distressed, but which tended to operate beneficially in pre- 
venting speculators from erecting tents and leasing them out, and 
deriving a profit from the necessities of the immigrants. This 
might, however, have been prevented in some other manner, and 
the heavy charge for the poor privilege of occupying a few feet of 
ground with canvas was prejudicial to the British name, in the 
eyes of foreigners, and almost unworthy of a British Govern- 
ment. 

‘Could all the secrets of ‘ Canvas Town’ have been collected 
and published they would have formed quite as romantic and 
extraordinary a volume as the literature of the world ever 
produced. Persons of all ranks, of all countries, and of all 
creeds, were there huddled together in grotesque confusion. 
The main streets were crowded with boarding-houses and stores 
—all of canvas—and they were said to afford a harbour for 
some of the most vicious scoundrels with which the colony 
abounded. 

‘‘The corporation—not behind in cupidity—leased out the two 
market reserves for similar purposes; and there were therefore 
two small ‘Canvas Towns”’ in the centre of the city. The erec- 
tions on the market reserves fronted good streets, and had a great 
value for business purposes. It was positively discreditable to 
the corporation thus to endanger the health of the citizens, and 
also the safety of the property around these reserves. The revenue 
which they wrung out of the poor distressed immigrants was 
apparently, the only object they had in thus deforming the city. 

‘The necessities of those extraordinary times also brought into 
existence a mart for a peculiar kind of traffic. It was held daily 
on the line of Flinders-street, opposite the Custom House, and 
was designated the ‘Rag Fair.’ There, immigrants who had 
not means to start for the diggings, or who had a super- 
abundance of articles of wearing apparel, congregated to exposé 
their property for sale. They spread their wares, or held them 
in their hands, and offered them to the passengers at prices so 
low as to entice them to become purchasers. The alarming 
sacrifices here made, day after day, and all day long, excited 
astonishment. Every article—from a needle to an anchor— 
could be purchased on this spot. Some went with a large 
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amount of valuable property, which they were under the neces- 
sity of disposing of. Others had perhaps only one or two 
superfluities that they were positively compelled to turn into 
money to buy bread. 

‘«« There were every variety of characters engaged in this singular 
traffic. The handsome and distinguished looking scion of some 
good family, anxious to dispose of the best portions of his 
valuable outfit, bought at Silver’s, and which his fond mother or 
sister had taken so much pains about. The care-worn broken- 
down gentleman or tradesman, or his wife, endeavouring to 
dispose of a silver teapot or a gold snuff-box, or some other care- 
fully hoarded up family relic, which only actual want would have 
compelled any of them to part with. The stalwart farmer's son 
from Cumberland, or some other inward county, offering a gun 
or a watch, which he found useless in a country like Australia in 
the golden era. Some with a book, or umbrella, or a pair of 
boots. In a word there were every class of seller, with every 
kind of article to dispose of. 

“The traffic in ‘ Rag Fair’ became at last so considerable as to 
interfere with the interests of the legitimate storekeepers, and a 
memorial on the subject having been forwarded to the city 
council, that body thought it necessary to suppress it; and an 
order went forth to take into custody all persons guilty of offering 
goods for sale on the forbidden ground where ‘ Rag Fair’ was held. 
The pretext was that it had become appropriated to the sale of 
stolen goods, and that persons made it a regular place of traffic, 
getting themselves up for the occasion as poor immigrants and 
catching up any unwary purchaser who might visit the scene. 
The contrast was very striking between the immigrant thus 
disposing of a few necessaries and superfluities, in order to 
purchase a small outfit for the diggings, and the half-fledged 
immigrant who had made a successful trip to Bendigo or Forest 
Creek, and had revisited Melbourne to dissipate a portion of the 
treasure he had secured. The hotels presented a singular and 
to a mind of any refinement, a disgusting scene. The bars, 
parlors, and public rooms were crowded with people in all the 
various stages of drunkenness—some were drowsy, some foolish, 
some violent, some excited, some idiotic, some positively mad. 
Such assemblages of the worshippers at the shrine of Bacchus 
could hardly have been jumbled together in any other part of the 
world ; and the freaks of some lucky diggers were so erratic that 
the stranger to such scenes would hardly believe that they 
occurred. The great and unaccountable propensity of such as 
had been very successful in obtaining treasure to fly to dissipa- 
tion, and to squander their wealth in extravagant profusion, 
astonished men of reflection ; cases have been known where these 
men have taken up rolls of bank notes in their drunken fury and 
eaten or destroyed them. 
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‘Tt was a common occurrence for such persons to entertain 
every person they could prevail upon to enter hotels with the best 
these houses afforded; and hundreds—nay, thousands !—of 
pounds were spent by many foolish and improvident gold diggers 
in the course of a week’s saturnalia. It too often occurred that 
they had good cause to repent their thoughtless behaviour, as, 
generally speaking, they were not again fortunate on the gold- 
field. A rich claim was seldom met with, and it was a very 
fortunate individual who happened to fall upon rich spots twice 
in his digging experience.” | 
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_ CHAPTER II. 


Srart FOR THE Diccincs.—CampiING Out.—First SABBATH IN THE 
Busu.—MuIstaken Capture oF BusHRANGER.—-LucKy DIGGER 
‘¢ SHouts.”’ 


I wis I possessed a picture of the little company. The head of 
the house in Highland bonnet, blue guernsey, long boots, a 
leathern belt, and a staff for protection—for I had a horror of 
pistols—and a swag, fore-and-aft, to use a sailor’s expression, as 
we were apt to do, having so recently crossed the deep sea, where 
one gets graduated to great perfection in seaman vocabulary, each 
of the party had a due equipment of some kind or another. 

We were soon at the hut of a person who was to take what we 
could not carry. We at length reached Melbourne, the principal 
rendezvous, and there had to wait at the ‘‘ Rob Roy” until a 
sufficient loading was procured. Two hours were now occupied 
loading a horse team and bullock dray with the swags of a 
party no less than forty in number—thirty-nine men and one 
woman. Our trysting place was Flinders-lane, and ‘‘ we met, 
twas in a crowd” of diggers, anxious to start for the far-famed 
Bendigo, but the owner of the teams would not start without his 
full freight, nor would he commence loading until we all collected 
our swags, which were weighed as carefully as if they had been 
silver, and the cartage, at the rate of one shilling per pound, first 
paid before a single article was deposited on the drays. As we felt 
rather hungry, we entered an inn opposite the ‘‘ Rob Roy.” I 
remember I looked for a servant, but soon found that ‘‘ Jack was 
as good as his master,’’ and everybody dressed alike. I went into 
a large room where some fifty people were at dinner. After 
waiting a while, two women rose from the table (for the two 
serving-maids had taken the precaution to serve themselves first). 
I happened to be close to one of them, and she at once accosted 
me with, ‘‘This way, mate. Any more with you? The feed 
is four shillings. Take this seat.”” Here I got my first lesson in 
the art of looking after myself. I overheard one of the party 
speak of the provision he had made for the journey, and discovered 
that my party had madenone. However, by the time the loading 
was completed, I found myself with a leg of mutton under one 
arm, and a four-pound loaf under the other, and each of my party 
with something to cheapen the loading, as riding, when one 
would be charged at the rate of one shilling per pound, was out 
of the question. 
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At length we were ready to start, thirty-eight of the party duly 
armed with gun and pistols. I had my walking-stick, and our 
solitary lady her parasol. She had been married the day before 
to a lucky digger, and they were now starting on their marriage trip. 
We were a motley group, but there were many such, and every- 
body’s motto seemed to be ‘‘ Mind your own business.’’ We got 
safely to Elizabeth-street, at least to the last house in it then, when 
we encountered rut the first, and over went the horse-dray. Oh! 
What a row! Whatarumpus! But there was no use grumbling. 
I knew my medicine chest was end on in the mud, but so was a 
digger’s fat wife, who had just been capsized into a deeper ditch 
in the act of laughing at us in our difficulty. ‘‘ Serves her right,”’ 
said the lady in our party. Our men set their shoulders to the 
wheel, and the dray was soon righted, no damage being done. 
The master of the teams was the driver of the horse-dray on 
which our property was deposited. He seemed to be a quiet 
inoffensive fellow, but the driver of the bullock team was an old 
man, with a face that had not seen water for many a month, and 
although almost everybody had a beard of some sort, his was 
enough to terrify any new chum. The poor bullocks, seeing the 
capsize, stood still as if by instinct; but woe to their weary 
hides, for they had a foretaste of what was in store for them 
during the journey, and we had an example of the driver’s style 
in the shape of oaths and imprecations on Browny and Straw- 
berry, and for what I could not tell. 

As it was well on in the afternoon before we started, nightfall 
found us only five miles from Melbourne, and here we were to 
encamp for the first time. A cord was fixed between two suit- 
able trees, and on this we slung our tent—8 ft. by 10. ‘All 
hands to the pumps’’—one cutting wood, another gathering 
leaves to spread our beds on, a third trying to light a fire at the 
bottom of a gum-tree. We had no bellows, so we sent one of 
the party to a store close by to buy a pair. He was laughed at 
for his pains, and told to use his ‘‘ wideawake.”’ I tried my 
bonnet, and it answered admirably, and saved a few shillings to 
boot. By this time the water was boiling, the pannikins distri- 
buted, and everyone had chops and bread to his heart’s content, 
and, according to arrangements, each had, at his option, a table- 
spoonful of rum in the last half of his pannikin of tea as a 
specific against the dangers of damp. It was now time to retire 
to rest. We almost left our little bush fire with regret, and 
indeed it was a very pretty sight to see so many fires (for our 
company had divided into eight or ten parties); some were 
singing, some laughing, and the bullock-driver was busy fixing 
the dray, so that the newly-married couple might sleep below it, 
considering it, no doubt, the best bedroom. He threw a large 
tarpaulin over the dray, and fixed the pole on arest. The old 
man went to look after his horses, and we retired to ‘ pack.” 
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My staff was called into requisition as a candlestick. A 
candle was duly fixed on the top, and after spreading the 
leaves, blankets, and oilskins, I got two of our party dis- 
posed of on one side and three on the other, blew out the 
candle, said ‘‘ Good night,’ and gently wedged myself between 
the lot. I don’t know if we had got the length of the first snore 
before there was an alarmin the camp. It seemed to be the cry 
of a female, and we had only one. It was a wonder that in the 
scramble to get our weapons of defence some harm was not done. 
However, the old man’s voice was soon heard, ‘ All right, lads ; 
all right!’ By daybreak we were all astir, shaking and folding 
blankets ; kettle boiling, chops frying, and all the etceteras of a 
camping party. ‘‘ What was up last night, old boy ?’’ said I to 
the driver. ‘Oh, nothin’ particular’ said he, turning his quid 
in his mouth; ‘Only, after I had a look at the bullocks, and 
saw that all was right, I went to take a snooze on the top of 
the dray, but it being on a balance, as I was getting up behind, 
the stick keeping up the pole fell, down went the dray, and the 
young bride fancied it was the bushrangers.”’ 

I said, as I threw down my swag for the last time on the 
Saturday night, ‘‘ Thank God, the morn is Sabbath.” I had 
never dreamt of starting at the usual hour, but the bustle of 
the bullock-driver made me ask him what he was after this 
morning, when his gruff voice, with a string of oaths, said, 
‘‘A lot of lazy Scotchmen. Come, get up, and let us start.’’ 
‘‘ Why move,’ saidI. ‘‘ This isthe Sabbath.’’ ‘The better the 
day the better the deed,’’ said he ‘‘ We have no Sabbaths in the 
bush;’’ and the poor bullocks got an additional share of cursing 
for my attempt to give us all a day’s rest. The roads were so 
bad that we did not even make a Sabbath day’s journey, 
for at the end of three miles we were fairly ‘‘stuck in the 
mud.’’ Evening came, and we camped for the night. The 
moon shone out in her glory, and we had a huge fire. Almost 
everyone had cut down a tree, taking the leaves as bush feathers 
for his bed, and the trunk and branches were added to the 
common fire. The bullock-driver was alone in his notions about 
a holy rest on the Sabbath, for, although we were almost all 
strangers to each other (for we had, like a snowball, grown larger 
as we had moved on), everyone seemed to feel that we had come 
from a Christian land. Iwas not the oldest, but I felt as a 
father, and, starting to my feet, said, ‘‘ Come, let us remember 
that we have spent the Lord’s day in the bush. Let us sing to 
His praise the 23rd Psalm.’’ I am no singer, and the only tune 
I knew was ‘‘ Stroudwater.”” I began; a few joined in, and by 
the time the psalm was ended the ‘‘ Black Forest’’ resounded 
with the song of praise. Bedtime came, and nearly all retired 
to rest. I was alone at the fire, and the only person I saw about 
was the driver, who was settling up for the night by looking 
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around to see if the dray was all rnght. I said, ‘‘ How did you 
like the singing ?’’ ‘First rate,” said he. ‘You have not a 
church here, I suppose?’ ‘‘Church!”’ said he, ‘‘I haven’t been 
in a church for twenty years.’’ ‘‘ But you say your prayers, don’t 
you ?”’ ‘*Me pray !’’ said he, ‘‘ I never prayed in my life.”” ‘Oh, 
yes,’ said I, ‘I heard you pray this morning, and I was so 
struck with the words that I wrote them down.”’ I took out my 
pocket-book—for our slow coaching gave me too much time to 
write memos, and, with other things, I had noted some of the 
oaths and imprecations of the driver. I began and read on a 
little, when he said, ‘‘Do you mean to say that I used those 
words ?’’ I said, ‘‘ Indeed, you did. I took down the very words 
as they fell from your lips.’’ ‘* Well, then, stop—stop!”’ said 
he; ‘“‘I am ashamed to hear you say them. I am ashamed of 
myself.”” Next morning we started, and there was less cursing, 
but now and then a sad imprecation escaped his lips. I had 
almost to bite mine as the poor fellow .declared that the 
(almost forgetting himself) bullocks would not pull without a 
little cursing now and then. The roads remained the same, 
but the cursing propensities perhaps improved. We got to the 
end of our journey, and I have never seen our driver since. 
On reaching Kyneton I called at a respectable-looking store, 
and to my surprise found that I was served by my late hospital 
assistant on board the good ship Garland. He was getting good 
wages, and was quite pleased with his new employment. He 
said that after leaving the ship he spent the last shilling he had 
for a nobbler, and was almost too weary to walk from ‘Liardet’s”’ 
to Melbourne, where he found a man in a bar of a publichouse 
offering a £5-note to anyone who could paint his name on a 
boat he had just purchased. My friend engaged to do it if his 
employer furnished the materials. This he promised to do, 
and the bargain was soon struck. The painter got a bed ‘‘on 
tick” and slept soundly in the prospect of getting something to 
do. He was accommodated with sleeping room on the top of 
the kitchen table, and was awakened early next morning by the 
boatman with a paint pot in hand and all etceteras for commenc- 
ing his job. 

After my late assistant had given me this account of himself, 
he accompanied me a short distance to where there was a disturb- 
ance taking place in the street, and we stopped to see what was 
the matter, for there seemed to be a general fight in front of a 
publichouse. At this juncture a gentleman rushed from the 
hotel, bawling at the top of his voice, ‘‘ What’s the matter ? 
What's the matter?’ ‘‘ Who are you?” said a rollicking Irish- 
man. ‘I’m the Chief Magistrate,” said the gentleman. ‘‘ Take 
that, then,” giving the dignitary such a blow in the face as made 
him reel across the street. I presume he thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘ discretion was the better part of valour,’’ and 
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quietly walked on with ‘what he got. The next instant the 
crowd started off, bawling out ‘‘ Peeler! Peeler !’’ and two police- 
men were seen riding up to the inn in charge of a man mounted 
on a fine young horse. The policemen were dressed in plain 
clothes, and, as I understood they had just captured a bushranger, 
a gang of which were in the neighbourhood, I was anxious to see 
a real live one, and pushed my way amongst the crowd, when 
half-a-dozen voices called out ‘‘ That’s Mr. .’ Idid not 
catch the name. I thought by the twinkle of the man’s eye that 
he was all right, but at this moment one of the policemen said to 
the other, ‘‘ Take that fellow in charge. D the eyes of any- 
one that interferes with me in the discharge of my duty,” and 
with that be brandished his revolver, which he threatened to 
discharge at the first man that dared to rescue his prisoner. 

At this moment a smart little gentleman came up, who I 
understood was the newly-appointed coroner, to give a hint to 
the policeman, and who seemed to be riding on the top of his 
commission, but was met at once by a ‘“ Stand off, sir. If you 
speak another word I’ll walk you off in double quick time.’’ The 
coroner walked off, muttering something to himself, which was 
construed into contempt of court, and the policeman nearly had 
him by the collar when he darted upstairs to his own room, 
sheltering himself behind his double-barrelled gun, and the pur- 
suit of the constable was only hindered by the landlady, who 
stood on the stairs, preventing any further proceedings. By this 
time the peace (?) officer, who, by the way, was a new chum, dis- 
covered that his prisoner was an old and well-known squatter in 
the neighbourhood, whose black pipe and dirty cabbage-tree hat 
in some measure deceived the constables. At the same time lhe, 
not knowing the men in plain clothes, mistook them for bush- 
rangers, and, not caring to come into contact with them, put 
spurs to his horse, which made the men think he was fair game, 
so, however, without any more to do, they pursued and ‘“‘ bagged”’ 
him. ‘‘By dad,” saidan Irishman, ‘‘as ye’ve got off so aisy, ye cannot 
do better than shout for us.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said he; ‘‘no, I'll toss the 
constable.’’ It fell to the squatter’s lot to pay for drinks for the 
company, and this, at the rate of 1s. 6d. a drink, was no joke. 
He was prevented from doing so by a digger, who was returning 
to Melbourne after making a pile, which he had made up his 
mind to ‘‘ knock down,” and return to the old spot to make 
another. He had taken the precaution to send his gold by 
private escort to town. He had luckily some for present pur- 
poses, for, turning the lining of an old wideawake, he handed a 
£10-note to the landlord, saying, ‘‘ Come, old fellow, let’s have 
a drink all round.’’ This was called a ‘‘ colonial shout.”’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


PresHaw’s Fxiat.—CampBELL’s CREEK.—FINED FOR NOT HAVING & 
LicENsE.—EyYrEwatER.—Goup Discovery at Mt. ALEXANDER. 


Prior to fixing my tent at Campbell’s Creek, and at that part 
now designated Preshaw’s Flat, I had, in obedience to the law, 
taken out six licenses, the number of our party. These expired 
just as we were fixing our tent. I went to the camp once or twice 
to obtain new ones, or rather to get my own, for each man now 
was on his own hook, but the rush was so great that I eould 
not afford time to wait, but, reckoning on myself as a resident, I 
thought that there was no neeessity for haste, and that I could 
obtain my license at another time. I sent one of my sons, 
and he stood for his turn, and after an ordinary amount of 
pushing and squeezing got up to the temporary desk at the 
commissioner’s tent. Someone had frightened the little fellow 
into the belief that if he had not a license the ‘ traps’’ (police) 
would be after him, and in the simplicity of his heart he said to 
the commissioner, ‘‘ Have boys to get licenses, sir?’’ ‘* What do 
you do, my lad?”’ ‘‘ Keep my father’s tent.”” ‘‘But don’t you 
rock the cradle now and then?’’ ‘ Yes,’’ said he. ‘‘ Then you 
must have a hcense. What’s your name? Here’s your license. 
Give me the cash—thirty shilings. That’s nght. Pass on.’’ I 
thought it sharp practice, but there was no help for it in those 
days. The boy felt a man’s importance, and I believe the little 
affair gave him a lesson in life. 

One morning about eight a.m. the lads came rushing into the tent 
calling out ‘‘ The traps! The traps!’’ I looked out, and about 
twenty mounted men drew up within 100 yards of my tent. At 
the word of command they dispersed. They were license-hunting. 
One went one way, another went another, in the twinkling of an 
eye they were soon scattered all over the flat. Some of the 
diggers had licenses; others had not. The fellows below kept 
there, and those on the top, who had not the necessary document, 
were walked off, and, as soon as thirty or ferty delinquents were 
secured, were taken to the camp, more like dogs than men, for 
many an honest heart was beating beneath a blue guernsey, and 
felt degraded by being driven before an armed force to gaol, and, 
having neither friends nor money, sent to the roads to work out 
the fine. While I was musing over the matter a policeman came 
up and asked me if I had a license. ‘ Yes,” said I, ‘‘to sell 
physic in all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions.” ‘‘ But.’’ said he, 
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‘« T mean a license to dig for gold.’’ I told him that I had paid 
for eighteen licenses during the last three months—in all £36; 
that I had sent my 30s. for another, and that my little son went 
for me, and had to save himself at my expense. ‘‘ But,” said I, 
‘©you see there’s an air of stability about my establishment. If 
you have no license to sell, go your way, and if, on your return, I 
am not able to produce one, then deal with me accordingly.’”’ The 
policeman, who was a cool, sensible fellow, went away and reported 
to his superior, who sent him back to say if I had no license 
I must follow the multitude. I puta couple of pounds in my 
pocket, and was marched behind two men with fixed bayonets to 
the camp. I asked to be taken before tle Commissioner, but 
was taken to the watchhouse, and my name placed on the police- 
sheet. The watchhouse-keeper said that I might deposit £5 as 
bail, and appear at ten o’clock. I had only £2, but sent to my 
friend, Mr. Low, the Scotch minister, to borrow three; bailed 
myself out, and returned at ten (at least, according to my watch). 
I met the policeman at the court door. ‘ Bail forfeited. Too 
late, sir.’’ ‘‘ May be so,” said I, but, being a Scotchman, believed 
that there were ‘‘ two at making a bargain.’’ I went into court, 
and when the case in hand was disposed of, asked the P.M. why 
my bail was forfeited. He gave me an audience, and said that 
he would rehear the case. He then asked what the charge was, 
and if I hada license. He said he did not make the law, but 
administered it, and that I would have to pay the Queen 80s. for 
not having a license, and would have to take out a new one at 
once. 

The weather was warm, and lemonade all the rage; in fact, it 
was difficult to get anything else. There were no licensed 
publichouses nearer than Sawpit Gully (Elphinstone), a distance 
of seven miles, and there ale and porter were eight shillings 
a bottle, and brandy one shilling and sixpence per glass. A 
decent going Scotchman was determined to give the lemonade 
trade a trial. He erected a very nice tent within a few yards 
of my establishment, and no sooner opened his door than 
he opened a very good trade in soda, acid, and dirty water. I 
profited a little by his spec., for I had a few ounces of tartaric acid 
in my medicine chest, which he quickly purchased at 1s. per 
ounce. The first day he opened one of the few females we had 
about called at his counter for a shilling’s worth of ‘‘ eye-water.”’ 
‘‘ Johnny Raw” said that he did not keep any, but that a doctor 
lived next tent.’ ‘‘ Oh, I don’t mean eye-water you fool. It’s a 
little hard stuff I mean.” A new thought flashed across his mind. 
The new establishment was soon visited by a wholesale sly-dealer 
in grog, and a supply obtained. I mentioned to him the risk he 
was running, not only to have his tent burnt down, but himself 
fined £50. The lady customer was soon aware that ‘‘ Simple 
Sandy’’ had got ‘‘ eye-water,” and called every morning for some 
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time with a pretty bunch of wild flowers and got her shilling’s 
worth, and returned in the evening with her ‘‘ old chap,’’ as she 
called him, for dose the second. She brought other folk with her, 
and day after day my friend rejoiced at the vast profits he was 
making —‘‘ doing such a stroke.’’ One afternoon, a little before sun- 
set, he came in breathless haste to my tent and said one of the 
women had given him the hint that the ‘traps’? were on the 
look-out for sly grog-sellers, and that he had better keep a 
sharp look-out, and keep no more beside him than was permitted 
for private use, and asked if I would take charge of a case or two 
of Hollands for him. I told him that I would have nothing to do 
in the matter, and, as he would not take my advice, I had no 
shelter or pity for him. It was just dark when two women and 
two men ran into his tent and told him that forty troopers were 
on their way to ‘“‘ Moonlight,” and that someone had informed on 
him. ‘Quick! Make haste! Hide your stuff somewhere.” 
One of the women suggested to drop the cases into a hole close 
by. ‘* Capital,’’ said he, and the cases were carried to the hole, 
and as soon carried off by an accomplice. Some bags of sugar 
and pairs of boots would not do to be hidden in the waterhole, so 
they were carried off by some one to ‘a place of safety,’’ who 
afterwards returned to tell the sly-grog seller that he had seen 
the troopers, but had put them off the scent. The storekeeper 
kept a watch over the waterhole, and it was only in the morning 
that he found out that he was the dupe of people who were too 
cunning for him, and who had made themselves scarce before he 
was aware of their duplicity. 

The first gold discovery at Mount Alexander was made by John 
Worley and Christopher Thomas Peters at Specimen Gully on 
the 20th July, 1851, at which time the first-named was a bullock- 
driver, and the latter a hut-keeper in the service of William 
Barker, Esq. The late Mr. Pearce, of Castlemaine, was at that 
time superintendent of the station, from whom I obtained the 
following information :—He was present when thie first dish 
of stuff was washed, which, to use his own words, ‘‘-was 
black soil; as black as your hat.” It was obtained from 
a little gully, and panned off in a small soup tin, the 
result being half-a-dozen pieces of gold about the size of 
‘‘wheat corns.’”’ They did not appear to know what it was, and 
asked Mr. Pearce if he did. He said he did not, but told the lucky 
finders if they gave him some of it he would send it to Melbourne 
and find out. They offered him the lot, but he took two or three 
pieces, which he sent to Mrs. Pearce (at that time in Melbourne), 
who took it to a friend of hers (Mr. Stubbs, the well-known 
auctioneer of that town), with a message from her husbaid, 
stating that there was plenty of that kind of stuff at Barker’s 
Creek, and if it was of any value to send his two sons up. The 
next attempt was on the hill side—about 100 yards from the first 
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gold—into which they drove a tunnel, and discovered a quartz 
leader, thickly impregnated with gold. This necessitated the 
breaking up of the quartz, which they considered too much 
trouble, and soon left it. In about a week the young Stubbs’ 
arrived, and with them others. Hundreds followed, and in less 
than a week miles of tents were pitched. Soon after gold was 
discovered at Golden Point in great quantities. Worley and his 
mates removed there, and did remarkably well. As Mr. Pearce 
was riding past the tent one day Mrs. Worley hailed him. He 
went over, and she brought out a pickle bottle full of nuggets, 
which she informed him was the result of the morning’s work. 
She asked him to take one, which he declined to do. She insisted, 
however, and gave him one which weighed over an ounce. 
Worley and party cleared £1000 per man out of this claim. Mr. 
Pearce then started gold buying. He gave 27s. per ounce for the 
first parcel, which he sold to Dr. Barker for 80s. The price rose 
to £2. The gold was weighed off in ordinary scales used by 
grocers. When he had a good parcel he would take it over to 
the commissioners’ camp and sell it to them, merely saying, ‘I 
gave so much for this lot. I want £10 on my bargain.’’ This was 
given without demur. The price charged for sheep for the first 
six months was 7s. per head, which afterwards rose to 9s. Beef 
was £1 per cwt. The first commissioner on the field was 
Captain Dana, with a body of black police, seven or eight in 
number. These men were sent license-hunting. Although 
unable to read or write, they would go to a hole and say, ‘‘Me 
wantem to see license belong a you.’”’ If the miners had licenses 
they showed them; if not, a piece of paper was handed to them, 
with which they were satisfied. After a time the miners were 
better looked after. The cash obtained from the sale of cattle 
and sheep was placed in a coffee pot and planted under a plank 
floor, or sometimes under a high window ledge. Mr. Pearce was 
at the first* Bendigo rush. Dr. Edward Barker (brother to Dr. 
William Barker) and a friend of his drove up to Bendigo from 
Melbourne in an old-fashioned carriage, and pitched their tent, 
where they remained about six weeks, clearing £1000 per man. 
They then left for Melbourne. The doctor is still in practice. 
His partner sailed for England, taking his gold with him; but, 
unfortunately, never reached there, as the vessel in which he 
sailed was lost. The doctor took a case of surgical instruments 
to Bendigo with him, which were stolen out of his tent and never 
recovered. 

Mr. Fletcher, the first police magistrate in the district, took 
up his quarters at Barker’s station. The first police camp was 


*Tts original name, Bendigo, was given to the place by the first diggers 
in honour of a shepherd whose hut had stood there for some time, and 
whose admiration for the once renowned pugilist, Bendigo, obtained for 
him the familiar sobriquet of ‘‘ Bendigo Jack.” 
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pitched at Golden Point. About this time Governor La Trobe 
visited the diggings, and was entertained by Dr. Barker at the 
station. 

The following is a report from a select committee of the 
Legislative Council on the claims for the discovery of gold in 
Victoria 10th March, 1854 :—‘‘ But the prolific deposits of Mount 
Alexander render it interesting to record that the honour of 
first finding gold there is claimed by Christopher Thomas Peters, 
then a hut-keeper at Barker’s Creek in the employ of Wm. 
Barker, Esq., on the 20th July, 1851, at Specimen Gully. 
John Worley, George Robinson, and Robert Keen, all in the 
same employment, were immediately associated with him in 
working the deposits, which they continued to do until the fol- 
lowing month. On the 1st September, having become alarmed 
at the unauthorised appropriation of their produce, Worley, on 
behalf of the party, to prevent their getting into trouble, pub- 
lished in one of the Melbourne journals an announcement of the 
precise situation of their workings. With this obscure notice, 
rendered still more so by the locality being described by the 
journalist as at Western Port, were ushered to the world the 
inexhaustible treasures of Mount Alexander.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


First CLERGYMEN ON THE Diaeincs.—BisHop PERRY aND OTHERS. 
—‘* DREAMS GO BY CONTRARIES.’’—BURGLAR SHOT. 


Tuirty years ago there was little preaching and printing in and 
around Castlemaine—a place then scarcely known by name. 
One morning a written notice met the eye of a churchman and 
gladdened his heart by the announcement that a minister of the 
Church of England was to preach that day under a large gum- 
tree near Heape’s Store, at Lever Point, Moonlight Flat. The 
arrival of the hour was guessed at, for watches were not then in 
every fob; but one or two had gathered below the gum-tree 
when a young gentleman dressed in a black suit drew near. He 
was spared the usual ‘‘ Joe’’ given to those unfortunates who 
from necessity had to sport a ‘ bell-topper,”’ for to the credit of 
the digger, be it said, the Lord’s day has been, from the first 
days of gold workings, observed with becoming propriety. The 
advancing stranger seemed by his very gait to be a clergyman. 
He took his stand under the tree, and began to read the beauti- 
ful service for morning prayer. One or two gathered round, and 
soon, about a dozen diggers stood under the canopy of Heaven 
and listened to the form of sound words uttered by the man of 
God. One came and another went, but about a score remained 
until the termination of the service. Strange to say, not two of 
the congregation were baptised or shepherded by the same pastor, 
for all were far from the homes of their youth. Gruff and 
grim, with mud bespattered dress, the bearded men were 
as orderly as could be expected, and had put their pipes into 
their pockets. Prayer ended, the minister began, ‘‘ Fellow 
diggers,—I am a stranger to you all, and we are all strangers to 
each other. This is the first time I ever preached extempore, or 
in the open air, and under the blue vault of Heaven, and although 
I had prepared a written discourse, yet I feel constrained to speak 
to you about that for which we are all searching.’’ He did so, 
and with beautiful simplicity persuaded them not to be less 
anxious for the gold in the gospel than for the gold in the ground. 
‘‘Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal.’’ The sermon ended, and all parted after the solemn 
benediction. Not long after this young minister met with a 
sudden death in the vicinity of Melbourne, and he is now gone 
to receive the treasure which he laid up in Heaven. 
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Castlemaine then was not a township. Its site was not sur- 
veyed; the gum trees and wattle grew where tents and houses 
have since sprung up, but by the creek sides where the diggers 
congregated the Revs. Gregory and Cheyne held occasional 
outdoor services, not but that there were other ministers similarly 
occupied. These jottings, however, refer more to the rise and 
progress of the Church of England. By-and-bye a wooden store 
was obtained on the camp reserve as a temporary church. Four 
round saplings were cut into lengths and fixed in the ground 
at one end of the edifice; three sides were closed in with 
pieces of empty pickle and brandy cases, and all played their 
parts in the construction of the first E:piscopalian pulpit in Castle- 
maine. There were not yet any table, communion rails, or 
kneeling boards, yet the rude place afforded shelter for the people 
who gathered for worship, conducted at one time bythe Episcopalian 
clergyman, and at another hour by the Rev. Mr. Low, of the Scotch 
Kirk. A bell that had been obtained by Mr. G , whilst 
yet there was no place for it, was lent to Mr. Currie, the Wesleyan 
minister, and was for a time fixed in his chapel at Forest Creek, 
and its merry sound proclaimed the Sabbath morn. At length a 
rude belfry, surmounted by a wooden cross, ornamented the gable 
end of the wooden church, and after no little difficulty the bell 
was removed from Forest Creek. It rang for awhile in the new 
belfry, and now rings in the Church of England school. Nota 
few members of the Roman Catholic Church were attracted by 
the rude emblem of a Saviour’s passion, but, finding the prayers 
offered in the English tongue, found out the mistake and turned 
away. The camp officials, with their wives and families, occu- 
pied a considerable portion of the rude church, yet a few belted 
diggers, with blue jumpers and clay-stained trousers, filled the 
lower benches. 7 

Soon after the want of education was much felt, and Mr. Gee 
was for a time the very acceptable schoolmaster. The clergyman 
(Mr. Cheyne) had to ride from Burnbank, a distance of forty miles, 
to do duty on each alternate Sunday—a duty in which he never 
failed, although he had to endure trials and hardships but little 
known nowadays, and by all new chums but little understood. 
At length a large tent was converted into a dwelling-place for the 
minister and his family, in which they roughed it for a time. In 
the centre of this domicile stood an old camp oven, which had 
seen some service, and this filled with charcoal was all the hearth 
in this primitive parsonage. It was not an easy matter to build 
chimneys in those days, for an ordinary one would cost £20, and 
parsons, even in those golden days, were not overpaid. I have heard 
Father Barrett say from his place in church that he once went all 
the way to Sawpit Gully for a dirty half-crown, and somewhere 
else he declared with disgust that he did not get a ha’porth. One 
Lord’s day a small table was placed by the pulpit and covered 
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with a clean white cloth, and after the morning service some five 
or six partook of the Holy Supper, which was administered, the 
communicants meeklykneeling on the ground. A plain drinking 
glass was all the church could then afford, although many ounces 
of gold have since been dug from below the very spot where the 
altar stood. : 

The old store—the church, as it was often called—began to 
fall into decay. It was repaired once and considerable addition 
made to it. The Bishop of Melbourne paid his first visit to his 
Castlemaine flock and preached and blessed the people in this 
edifice. One daya gentleman in judicial robes was seen entering 
that humble building who, according to a godly custom at home, 
went to offer holy worship to Him who is the judge of all. But, 
by some means, this practice was not continued. In 1856 
another great personage—the late Sir Charles Hotham, the 
Governor—accompanied by his lady and suite, attended church, 
and joined at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, showing by 
their presence a sense of Christian duty, and by their deportment 
a spirit of humility in the presence and worship of Him who is 
the Governor of all. But the wind and the rain exercised their 
dominion, and the building fell fast into decay. The congrega- 
tion, after a repetition of Sunday shower baths, resolved on 
getting a better, more substantial, and commodious place of 
worship. However, by this time an occasional hassock appeared, 
and a small harmonium was a great addition to the choir, and a 
great step in advance of the time when the minister and 
myself (who could only start two tunes between us) contrived 
to lead the service of praise, and for a little variety took the 
lead alternately. The font was a simple affair; a tea cup from 
the parsonage was taken to the creek, filled, and brought by a 
parishioner. As yet there was no regular afternoon service, and 
the minister would walk off to some creek side, soon collecting a 
congregation. 

The worthy bishop went to Forest Creek and mounted the 
best pulpit of wood he could get—an old tree-stump—and 
preached to the people the glad tidings of salvation. Mr. Cheyne 
was removed to another sphere of labour, and the Rev. J. Barlow 
supplied his place. Prior to Mr. Cheyne’s removal he had the 
pleasure of seeing, as well as the honour of admitting into the 
bosom of the church, a native man named ‘‘ Wedgemain”’ by his 
tribe, and ‘‘ John” in the ordinance of holy baptism. I stood 
sponsor. After this he was married in the church the same day 
to a half-caste of another tribe. I gave the bride away, and the 
bridesmaids and witnesses were the few blackfellows and their 
lubras. Some had courage to approach the altar rails, but a few 
others of the blanket-wearing tribe stood by the door. J. W. 
signed his name in the records of the church, but poor Mary had 
to make her mark. 
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I had seen a lady and gentleman pass on one or two occasions, 
and seeing so few gentlemen dressed in black, came to the con- 
clusion that it was a minister of the gospel. Understanding that 
he was to preach under a gum-tree, I made arrangements for the 
diggers to go, and I was to act as tent-keeper. After a reason- 
able time I saw them returning, accompanied by the worthy 
pair, and judge my astonishment when I found we were well- 
known to each other. What a pleasure to meet old friends. I 
gave them a hearty welcome, gave the lady my chair, and the 
minister a stool. We had no knives and forks for strangers, so I 
had to exercise my hospitality in the shape of a glass of lemonade 
—‘* fizz-up,”’ as the diggers called it. I need not say that there 
was very much said about ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne”’ and friends at 
home, and I got a hearty invitation to the manse at Castle- 
maine. When the minister was about to open the service he said 
that if any of the congregation would start a psalm tune 
he would be much obliged. One or two of my party, and a 
young man camping near, took courage and tried ‘“‘Stroudwater;”’ 
they got through it some way, and at the end of the service the 
minister went up and thanked them, and was pleased to discover 
they were the sons of friends he had known at home. Next 
Sunday was my turn. No Sabbath bell called us together to 
worship the God of our fathers. The branches of a fine 
eucalyptus were the sounding board, the ceiling of the temple, the 
vast canopy of heaven. One after another gathered around us 
—we were strangers and pilgrims—we had no books, but the line 
was given out, and all joined in the beautiful psalm, ‘‘ The Lord’s 
my shepherd, I'll not want.’’ The sound fell on the ears of some 
who came, the seed was sown broadcast, and the sower will find 
the fruit in the harvest—‘ The labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
I took my bonnet and went round the assembly, the minister pro- 
nounced the blessing, and all retired to their tents. A few days 
afterwards I called at the manse ; it stood close to the creek side 
on the camp ground, at Castlemaine, nearly opposite to the 
present warden’s office; it consisted of one fine substantial 
tent, about 12 x 20, lined with carpeting, a good floor-cloth, and 
divided into two rooms by a chaste and simple screen; the door 
was canvas at one end, fixed by a colonial lock—good tape. 
Outside stood a small round tent —I did not intrude—I presumed 
it served as a place where the minister prepared his sermons, the 
wife her social meal. I need not say I got a hearty welcome. 
There was no township then, and consequently no parish kirk, 
so the minister had to find a congregation where he best could. 
By-and-bye a canvas church was erected, and a snug little place 
it was, neatly lined, with rungs of wood driven into the ground, and 
narrow boards nailed on them as seats. The Rev. Mr. Low was 
the first to preach there. The manners and customs of the 
people changed—the walls of a substantial brick church were 
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soon reared round the tent, and in its place the usual com- 
plement of first-rate pews and other fittings, with a neat pulpit 
and precentor’s desk. Near the kirk stands the manse—a neat, 
substantial brick building, overlooking the town of Castlemaine. 
But I must not forget what was the first and only place of 
worship in the old Canvas Town, and before the present town 
had any proclaimed existence—the place where Professor Jackson 
preached. What his faith and practice were, was not well 
defined. A few well-meaning women went from tent to tent and 
got the willing offerings of all; a large tent was soon erected 
below the present parsonage, and where I gave the first course 
of lectures on scientific subjects delivered in Castlemaine. This 
was the birthplace of the national school; the platform for 
meetings of innumerable kinds; where Mr. Hitchcock’s voice was 
often heard ; where the professor delineated the characters and 
described the bumps of bystanders on week days, and denounced 
the pleasures of sin on Sundays. What lungs the professor had! 
I was never in the chapel when he preached, but at half-a-mile 
distant I have sat on Clinker’s Hill and listened to his discourse. 
There were some large trees then in the market square. He 
pitched a tent there, where he remained for a few months, when 
he disappeared from the scene. In front of this nondescript 
place stood a large tent on a hillock, near the site of the steam 
flour mill. This was the residence of an Italian; a large sign- 
board was fixed in front bearing the name of John Baptiste, 
truss-maker. John found few trusses were required, and 
turned his attention to digging. I was passing the place one 
day and was called in to see a poor black man, who in a fit of 
religious frenzy had cut his throat. The poor fellow was quite dead. 
The truss-maker took it very much to heart, and made up his 
mind to dedicate himself and his home to God. He sold off his little 
property ; sometimes went to church, sometimes to chapel; then 
stayed away from both; was seen by several ministers, but was 
inclined to have hisown way ; shut himself in, and converted the 
whole of a large substantial tent into a pretty little chapel, which 
was lined with red blankets, and the roof with white calico, the 
pulpit and seats all covered with red baize; a deal table, covered 
with a clean white cloth, stood before the pulpit—a bible on the 
one and a prayer-book on the other; a neatly-made chandelier 
was suspended from the ceiling, and the floor covered with cleanly 
washed stones, the tailings of the digger’s cradle. He offered the 
use of the place to all on Sunday, but none seemed disposed to 
accept his offer; nothing would satisfy them but the exclusive 
right to the place. However, the Mormons got hold of him. I 
called on him once and found the place lit up inside with at least 
a dozen candles. He was in the pulpit in a kind of surplice, and 
reading something to a soldier. I never saw him again. He 
called on me and left a long written testimony with reference to 
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Mormonism, and concluded by stating that he was off to the Salt 
Lakes. The chapel is gone, and now there is no trace of the 
existence of either. About this time many worthy and pious 
people who had been seeking to serve God in a little tent at 
Campbell’s Creek located themselves at Castlemaine, and with a 
few others holding congregational principles, hired a large store 
near F'roome’s corner, which was occasionally used by D. Blair and 
others, and ultimately by the Rev. Edwin Day, to whose zeal and 
perseverance the Congregationalists are indebted for a large place 
of worship, and the minister himself for a comfortable residence. 
The Baptists’ too, have a place of worship. All seemed bent on 
doing God’s work in their own way. 

The minister of was a worthy man, and would rather see 
a man doing mischief than standing idle. His man David was 
as industrious as most of his class, but thought that his master 
wished him to do more than his share of work, and was deter- 
mined to give him a hint whenever opportunity offered. David 
slept in a small room in an outhouse, and the minister thinking 
that his man was rather late in bed one morning said so. David 
excused himself by saying that he had been dreaming, and thought 
that he had been in hell. The minister remarked that it was a 
bad place to be in, and walked away. However, David was a bit 
of a philosopher, and waited for his opportunity. One morning 
the minister met David, who was up earlier than usual, and was 
quite chatty. ‘‘Well, David; no dreams this morning ? you’re 
up too soon.’’ David was far from being lazy, and hated to be 
thought so; and believing that the minister minded other folk’s 
work more than his own, said: ‘‘Oh! aye, sir; I had a dream ; 
I’ve been in Heaven this time!’’ ‘‘ In Heaven, d’ye say, David ? 
I think it would have been as well to have remained there in case 
you never get back; but what did you see there, David?” 
‘‘ Well, sir, I saw the angels, and a lot of braw folks; I saw ane 
better buskit than a’ the rest; and as she saw that I was a 
stranger she came up to me and spak as couthie as if she had 
kenned mea’ my days; I could’na help making a bow, and taking 
off my bonnet; she made a curtsey, and said, ‘And whar d’ye 
come from, my man?’ I said, ‘I’m the minister’s man.’ ‘The 
minister,’ quoth she, and she turned to a braw young lass stannin 
next her, saying, ‘I say, turn up the books, for I dinna think 
we’ve had a single soul from that parish for the last twenty 
years.’’”’ ‘Tut! tut! David,” for the minister did not relish the 
rebuke, ‘‘dreams, ye ken, aye gae by contraries; I’ve little faith 
in dreams.” 

I had often seen a tent almost always shut, but as there was a 
brass plate on one side and a card or two fixed on the other, I 
thought it no intrusion to take a look at the inscription on either, 
and found out that the owner was a surgeon, and it was only at 
the interval of two years that I found him a patient but unlucky 
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digger. The doctor was a gentleman, and like many others had 
to retire from the field of practice to seek for another and more 
profitable one, and on the eve of his departure felt sleepless. 
However, he went to bed, after seeing his goods and chattels duly 
boxed, and only sorry that he had not a larger treasure. Someone 
thought otherwise, and at midnight he thought he saw the tent 
door move. It’s a dog, said the doctor; but he touched his 
double-barrelled gun to give himself courage. He was alarmed, 
however, and seeing a larger object than before, he made no 
noise. Suspecting there was something up, he watched, and 
soon after saw the tent move again, and off went one barrel, and, 
little thinking what would be the result, he fired off the second, 
saying, ‘‘ Will you take another.”” Noreply. The doctor went 
to sleep. Next morning a man was found on the hill side, bleed- 
ing, sick, and weary, and lying under a tree, then between Jack 
Morris’s and the parsonage. In course of time the doctor was up 
and about. A man was found, evidently shot by somebody—not 
dead, but dying. The doctor told his adventure, and gave himself 
up as the man who did the deed. The man died; a bullet was 
found in his neck. The doctor went before the authorities, and 
was at once discharged. 

[The foregoing chapters have been compiled from my late father’s note 
books, which will in some measure account for their fragmentary character. 
They do not aim at being anything more than plain records of daily events, 


and are written in the first person. The remaining portion of this work 
will, of course, appear in the usual form. ] 
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CHAPTER V. 


Discovery oF Forrest CREEK aNnD BENDIGO. 
(Extracts from M‘Combie’s ‘ Victoria.” ) 


‘‘ THE reports which daily reached Melbourne from Forest and 
Fryer’s Creeks were so favourable that those who were able to 
resist the mania when Ballarat first became popular now prepared 
to take their chance, unable longer to oppose the almost 
universal epidemic which then received the name of the 
‘yellow fever.’ The numbers on the road to Mount Alexander 
far exceeded those who had been observed wending their way to 
Ballarat ; the whole route was literally crowded with passengers, 
many of whom were denizens of the Australian colonies, who 
began to be attracted to Victoria by the fame of her inexhaustible 
mines. The term ‘Mount Alexander’ was indiscriminately 
applied to Forest, Fryer’s, Barker’s, and Campbell’s Creeks, and 
even to Bendigo and the Loddon. The great ‘ finds’ of gold were, 
however, first discovered on the old golden point on Forest Creek 
and on the hills and gullies adjoining. The first diggers on the 
creek found a seam of gold almost on the surface of the ground, 
and running across one of the small hills, but the precious metal 
was chiefly dug out of the small gullies which ran between the 
hills into the main creek. There were two methods of obtaining 
the gold at this period—washing the soil to the depth of about 
half-a-foot on the surface, and sinking pits in order to search for 
pockets of the precious metal, which was often found above or in 
the pipe-clay and slate. 

‘‘The Bendigo diggings were discovered a few weeks after, and 
attracted crowds of persons by their richness. Those who were 
on the goldfields in the latter portion of 1851 and the first six 
months of 1852 could scarcely have failed to obtain treasure. In 
many of the richest gullies on Bendigo, such as Eaglehawk, Long, 
Tronbark, Pegleg, &c., and in Golden and Adelaide gullies on 
Forest Creek, nearly every claim was auriferous. In the first 
named few parties who were fortunate enough to possess a claim 
on the best ground, dug out less than three to six hundred ounces. 
But even at this period many went away without obtaining any 
gold. Those persons either could not maintain themselves on the 
goldfields, or were compelled by hunger to leave them in order to 
obtain employment, or they could not reconcile themselves to the 
privations and hazards which diggers have to undergo. Many 
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had a severe struggle before they obtained their first lucky claim, 
but the employment was not without its charms, for the excite- 
ment and hope of ultimate success cheered on the most des- 
ponding. When the unsuccessful diggers at last found the 
object of their search, it was often painful to contrast their frantic 
delight with their former melancholy and dejected appearance. 
It is to be feared that few of them could bear prosperity with that 
equanimity of temper which is so necessary to the health and 
peace of mind of such as follow an exciting pursuit like gold- 
digging. 

‘‘The change from profound despair to the extreme point of 
delight was to be witnessed any day on Forest Creek or Bendigo. 
In no other pursuit perhaps is perseverance so necessary as in 
gold hunting, and many poor fellows worked on sinking pit after 
pit in every likely spot without success, while others falling upon 
treasure almost immediately, and without any apparent effort, 
became suddenly rich. The ignorance of many was no doubt the 
cause of their failure, as they neither knew where to find the gold 
nor how to know auriferous soil when they struck upon it, and in 
their anxiety to bottom their claims they not seldom threw away 
the richest stuff, which would have paid them well to wash. The 
diggings at Forest Creek and Bendigo were very different in 
character and appearance from those already described at Golden 
Point, Ballarat. The tents were distributed along the course of 
the creeks, and occupied a wide extent of country. The fair sex 
had moreover in many cases accompanied their husbands and 
taken their children with them ; indeed, those families who had 
arrived from the neighbouring colonies were under the necessity 
of adopting this course, as it was impossible to obtain aeccommo- 
dation in the towns which had now become over-crowded by the 
new arrivals. 

‘‘On the 15th August, 1851, His Excellency issued a notice in 
the Government Gazette proclaiming the right of the Government 
to all gold in Crown lands, and declaring mining without license 
illegal. A fee of 80s. was imposed upon every male on the gold- 
fields. The miners generally paid this sum, but even in the early 
phase of the diggings—when gold was tolerably plentiful—it was 
felt to be most unequal in its application and generally com- 
plained of. The Government Gazette of 1st December contained a 
second proclamation announcing the determination of the 
executive to double this unpopular license fee. 

“Tt further intimated that all persons on the goldfields, such as 
tent-keepers, cooks, and others, would be required to take out 
al license on the same terms as those actually employed in 
digging. _ 

‘‘This rash step aroused a torrent of indignant remonstrance 
over the whole colony, and the Government brought on a crisis, 
the diggers positively refusing to pay the increased fee, which 
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indeed in the majority of cases they were utterly unable to get 
together, as hundreds were compelled to abandon the diggings 
from inability to maintain themselves. 

‘The Executive recalled the objectionable proclamation, and 
the excitement was allayed, but this infatuated conduct of Mr. 
Latrobe made the diggers aware of the weakness of the Govern- 
ment, and the prestige which alone could maintain order in such 
a society was utterly lost. 

‘“The gold commission was established towards the close of 
1851. It possessed a chief commissioner in Melbourne, and a staff 
of commissioners and assistant-commissioners upon the diggings. 
They resided in the camps on the different goldfields, and were 
responsible for the police, the collection and transmission of the 
revenue, and the gold deposited for safe custody. They weighed 
and gave receipts for all the gold about to go by escort to 
Melbourne, packed it in saddle bags for the escort horses, and 
issued the licenses to the diggers. They had to hear and 
determine all disputed claims between the miners; they usually 
discharged the functions of public magistrates; in a word, they 
were arbitrary ministers of the Executive, who were quite irre- 
sponsible to Parliament, and were intrusted with uncontrolled 
power on the diggings.”’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CaMPBELL’s CREEK.—My First Goup Diacinc.—GoLp 
Licenszt.— License Hountina. 


In the month of December, 1852, my father paid us a flying 
visit, and returned with my eldest sister, who was one of the first 
women on the Mount Alexander diggings. She drove up in a 
cart on the top of some loading, and was five days on the road. 
As they rode through Forest Creek the cry ran along the lead, 
‘¢ A woman! a woman!’’ Men shouted out to their mates below, 
who hurried to the top, and hundreds of eyes were fixed on her 
the whole way from Golden Point till she reached her future 
home at Campbell’s Creek. Not many weeks after I was sent 
for, and although my fare was paid to ride on the dray, I was 
so anxious to say I had performed the journey to the diggings on 
foot, that I walked every inch of the way. About a fortnight 
after the remaining portion of the family arrived. We found a 
most comfortable tent (12 x 20) erected, with door, window, and 
chimney (these alone cost £20), boarded and lined with drugget 
throughout. It was divided into two rooms; the front one 
(12 x 12) was our best parlour, the other my parents’ bedroom. 
In the front of the tent a flag-pole was erected and a flag kept 
flying. 

Some years ago I was reading Dickens’ ‘‘ Household Words,” 
when I came across the following :—“ There can be no difficulty 
in finding doctors, as it is the custom for new arrivals to adver- 
tise full particulars of their birth, parentage, and education. 
The majority are Scotch and Irish, some intensely national; we 
note Dr. Preshaw, of Edinburgh. He begs to intimate that he 
has pitched his tent at Moonlight Flat, Forest Creek. Dr. 
Preshaw has been engaged in extensive practice for twenty-four 
years ; his tent will be distinguished by his name across an ensign 
fiying, and a Scotch thistle on end.” 

When we arrived at Campbell’s Creek, the flat now known as 
Preshaw’s Flat was a beautiful green sward. We had not been 
there many days before a party of diggers put down a shaft in 
front of our tent. They bottomed at a depth of about 40 ft., and 
although they got gold, still not in any quantity. The very fact 
of gold being obtained, however, caused a rush, and before a 
week passed fully 1000 men were on the ground. Although 
living so near, none of us pegged out a claim till late in the day, 
and had to content ourselves with a hole down by the side of the 
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creek. Many of the claims were 24 ft. square. Four men’s 
ground yielded 40 lbs. weight of gold. A party of Cornishmen 
living close to us did remarkably well ; instead of washing-up as 
they got out the washdirt, as was done in most instances, they 
piled it up in a heap close to their own tent, protected by three 
or four dogs, and only washed up when the claim was worked out. 
It was a pretty sight to see their heaps of washdirt after a shower 
of rain; nuggets varying in weight from 2 or 3 pennyweights to 
an ounce, sticking out in all directions—a regular jeweller’s 
shop. 

I was a young digger, being only thirteen years of age, but 
there were no schools on the diggings in those days, and all 
hands had to make themselves generally useful. My first 
attempt at digging was in the creek, opposite Captain Simp- 
son’s store, where I managed to knock out half an ounce a day, 
but a rush breaking out at the back of where Watson’s store now 
stands, and at that time known as Lushington Hill, I left for that 
place. Atthe top part.of the hill the claims were from 30 to 
40 feet deep, and very rich. The gold was found in the pipe 
clay ; so rich were some of the claims that the lucky owners 
kept watch below all night, armed with revolvers. Two of my 
brothers had a claim at the bottom of the hill, in the shallow 
ground, six feet sinking; on returning from work one day, they 
said, ‘‘Come with us in the morning, and we will show you a 
hole next to ours which the owner has left; shepherd for twenty- 
four hours, then jump it.’’ I did so; on going down the hole I 
found it had not been bottomed, the party sinking it having 
come on a large flat stone which he had mistaken for the 
bottom, this I took up with the assistance of my brothers, and 
then I found the true bottom, about eight inches of wash dirt 
with gold showing throughout. This I put in a bag in the 
orthodox fashion, and carried on my shoulder to the creek, some 
200 yards away; there I put it into a tub and puddled until 
I extracted all the clay, then put it through the cradle, panned off, 
and to my delight in weighing off at night after it had been care- 
fully dried and cleaned, found I had three ounces of gold, or 
about nine pounds sterling for my day’s work. Next day I com- 
menced to drive, z.¢., to tunnel, put in a drive about three feet 
high, and as many wide and long, when I took out the wash 
dirt. On picking it out the gold appeared so thick that I jumped 
out of the hole and called to my brothers to come and see the 
vein, several about heard me and came rushing over to where I 
was. I went through the usual process, and at the end of the 
day was rewarded with another three ounces. This sort of thing 
continued until the claim was worked out. My next did not turn 
out so well, in fact was what is known in digging parlance as a 
duffer, i.e... no good. The rush soon broke out at Preshaw’s 
Flat, and although late in the day our party managed to secure a 
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hole on the creek side, which turned out well; the ground 
was very soft, fully seven feet of drift sand from the bottom, this 
had all to be taken out, no driving being required, the sand being 
just shovelled into the buckets. On one occasion one of my mates 
called out to me to come down and hold the candle while he 
fossicked a nugget out of a little pocket, one of my brothers being 
at the windlass handle ready to lower me down. I, sitting at 
the edge of the hole, slid off rather suddenly, and jerked the 
handle out of his hands, which hit him on the breast, knocking 
him over. I fell twenty-four feet, and on a sharp-edged slaty 
bottom. Fortunately for me my mate below, hearing the row, 
was on the look out; and,as soon as I reached the bottom, he 
hauled me into the drive—not a moment too soon—for the heavy 
barrel of the windlass came crashing along after me. I was a 
good deal shaken, and was incapacitated for a fortnight. On 
another occasion I was driving in loose ground when some of the 
drift gave way and partly buried me. I had only my head and 
hands free, and was dug out by one of my brothers, who was at 
hand. We afterwards started a puddling-machine, in which we 
put through a lot of surface stuff, and did very well. The license 
paid by the diggers in those days was £2 per month, and was 
afterwards reduced to 80s. On the next page will be seen a 
fac simile of the form of Gold License of that day, 1858. 

On one occasion my license had run out. I was working on 
Preshaw’s Flat, next to a tent which was full of hay,when, on 
looking round, I found the “traps” (as the policemen were 
called in those days) distributed all over the flat hunting for 
licenses. On seeing them I called out to my mate who was 
below, ‘‘ The traps are coming, I’ll hidein the hay.” ‘ Allright,’’ 
said he, and came out of the hole. I burrowed into the hay. I 
had not been there long before I heard a voice say ‘‘ Come out, I 
see you.” I was as stillas a mouse. In a minute or two I felt 
someone beating at the hay, saying ‘‘I see your legs; come out 
of that.’’ I was in an awful state; however, I didn’t budge. I 
must have been there fully half an hour, when my mate called 
out “all right now.’’ Out I came bathed in perspiration, and 
glad to leave my prison. On going home to dinner I was talking 
about my imprisonment in the hay, when I noticed all hands 
tittering, and then found out that my mate had been playing a 
jokeon me; that the policemen had not come near the tent, and 
that it was he who had almost frightened the life out of me. I 
would not, however, risk such another escapade, and went over 
to the camp and renewed my license without delay. 

Close to our tent lived one Redcap, who had no license, and 
who said ‘“‘ He would never take out one; he would dodge the 
commissioner.”” One day, when panning-off some washdirt, 
Commissioner G pounced upon him unexpectedly. On being 
asked to produce his license he said, ‘‘ Mine has just run out, I 
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was waiting for you to come round to get a fresh one.’’ The com- 
missioner took out his book and commenced to write, when 
Redcap said, ‘‘There he goes, cradle and all.”” ‘* Who?” said 
the commissioner. ‘‘ Don’t you see him,’ said Redcap, ‘‘He’s 
just rounded that tent.’”’ ‘‘I’ll have him,”’ said the commissioner. 
‘Constable, you go that way, I'll go this.”” Away they went; 
meantime Redcap made off. The commissioner returned soon 
after, in a profuse state of perspiration after his chase. On 
inquiring for the man who wanted a license, he was informed that 
he was non est. 

The same commissioner wore white kid gloves, and on one 
license-hunting expedition come across a man puddling. “I 
want to see your license, my man.” “ Certainly, sir, put your 
hand in my waistcoat pocket and you will find it, my hands are too 
dirty.”” The commissioner could not do this without soiling his 
gloves, so left, saying, ‘‘ Never mind, all right.”” B and his 
mates had a hearty laugh at selling the commissioner. 

Dr. was a good specimen of an English gentleman, and 
though now in his blue guernsey and the other accompaniments 
of a digger’s rig, had not forgotten the ‘‘roast beef of Old 
England.”’ Previous to his going out on his morning round he 
had been to the nearest butcher’s stall and procured a prime 
joint, which he left in charge of his hut keeper, who had mounted 
an impromptu spit in front of a large fire. The doctor left, 
saying he would be home by noon. “ All right, sir, I'll have the 
dinner ready.”” The joint was slowly turning round and round 
when John heard the cry of ‘‘ Peelers.”” He thought at first that 
somebody was offering an insult to his master, and on looking out 
of the door was confronted by a policeman, who demanded his 
license. ‘‘ It’s in the box,’ quoth John, ‘ the doctor has it with 
the others.’ ‘‘ Doctor be d——d; don’t trifle with me; if you 
can’t produce your license you must walk this way; you’re not 
the only one; come along.’’ John remonstrated, pointed to the 
roast before the fire ; but it was of no use, he was marched off 
with some fifty diggers, who had been “ rolled up’’ from Golden 
Point. 

After relating the foregoing incident it may be most appro- 
priate to give a fuller account of this obnoxious custom, from the 
pages of Withers’ ‘‘ History of Ballarat.’ It is there stated :— 
‘‘ When the European gold-hunter arrived in Victoria, just after 
the gold discovery, he no sooner found himself upon the gold- 
fields than he was unpleasantly brought into contact with a 
Government, in the construction of which, and in the direction of 
whose policy he had no more voice than the naked aborigine he 
saw prowling about the bush. Before he could legally put pick 
or shovel in the ground the digger had to pay a heavy monthly 
tax, levied upon him by a Government and Parliament in which 
he was not represented. At first for £1 10s., then for £8, and 
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then again for £1 10s. per month. In this we have the symbol 
of grievances that roused the goldfields population. There was 
a heavy tax levied monthly by a non-representative executive. 
That tax was often oppressive in itself, and unequal in its 
incidence, and it was often collected in so insolent a manner that 
its unpopularity became a thousandfold greater. Here— 
illustrative of the sport of license or digger hunting—is an 
episode from a lecture by Mr. William Benson, once an 
escort-trooper in South Australia, then a reporter of the 
Ballarat Times. The lecture was delivered at a working men’s 
temperance meeting, in the Alfred Hall, on Saturday, 19th 
February, 1870:—‘‘I had been for some short time, in 1858, 
occupied at the store of Messrs. Hilfling (?) and Greig, on the 
township where the drapery establishment of David Jones 
and Company now stands; not very well liking my employ- 
ment I was on my way to the labour office, on Bakery Hill, 
to offer for a stock-rider’s billet. Being dressed in somewhat 
digger costume, and walking near where the Yarrow bridge now 
is, I heard behind me a stentorian voice, ‘Hallo! you fellow!’ 
I turned round, in speechless horror! There, at full gallop, at 
the head of fifteen or twenty mounted troopers—with scabbards 
clattering and stirrups jingling—rode a stalwart black-looking 
chief of the digger-hunters. ‘ Hallo! I say you, sir!’ thundered 
forth he, with a mighty flourish of his sword, glittering in the 
beautiful sunlight, ‘Have you got a license?’ Worse luck to me 
I never was a digger, even when gold could be got by pounds 
weight. ‘ Well?’ there flourished the sword of the mighty hunter, 
and I stammered forth, ‘No.’ At that moment up came the 
mounted and foot police. ‘Take this man into custody,’ shouts 
the leader of the troop, and off he galloped. I,im my simplicity, 
saw the mighty hunter did not recognise me; he was a sergeant of 
police at Adelaide when I was Government escort trooper there. 
‘Well,’ says my custodian, ‘all I know is that I am going to take 
you to quod.’ (This was the ‘logs.’) But all this time I was 
being taken away from the ‘logs’ (or camp lock-up), and near 
where the corner of Barkly-street now is we found another 
guardian of the spoil of the hunters, holding in terror of his 
formidable weapon, a real digger, whose clothes bespoke him to 
be a sojourner amongst the holes of the Red Hill. We were 
marched up the slope of Golden Point, the troopers and foot-police 
far in advance; but I refused to go further and sat down. One 
of the diggers near, espying my bespattered comrade in distress, 
called out, ‘ Hullo mate, what’s the row?’ ‘ Got Jicense,’ grumbles 
out the Red Hill digger. ‘Can’t you get bail,’ sings out the 
charitable minded questioner. ‘Not I,’ returns the other, ‘or I 
shouldn’t be without a license.’ No more ado, but into his tent 
walks he of the charitable mind, and out he shortly comes and 
walking straight up to my fellow captive, thrusts into his brawny 
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hand five £1 notes, saying, ‘ There’s the bail money,’ and off he 
walked. ‘Know you that man?’ said I to my astonished mate 
in misfortune. ‘Never saw him before in my life,’ he replied, 
‘but he is a good fellow, and one of the right sort.’ Benson and 
his companion were both bailed, and, after the examination before 
the bench, the digger was fined in the amount of his bail, Benson 
escaped fine, and after some delay recovered his bail.’”” Such epi- 
sodes abounded with variations in detail. From an unpublished 
manuscript by Mr. R. M. Sergeant, descriptive of the times under 
discussion, the following comic picture is taken :— 

‘¢We marked a couple of claims on the Eureka, and one or two 
. at Prince Regent’s Gully. On returning home one afternoon we 
found our gully (Specimen Gully) surrounded by the force, on the 
hunt for licenses. I noticed our sod chimney smoking, and the 
hut door—an old flour sack stretched on a frame of wattle saplings 
—wide open. I expected that Joe, our cooking mate, could not 
very well escape two of the police who were marching straight 
into the doorway. I had approached within a few yards of the 
scene, license-paper in hand, when the traps stepped back, as I 
thought, rather hastily; and, to my surprise, were confronted 
on the threshold by a smart genteel-looking female, who politely 
inquired their business, and the next moment, espying me close 
in the rear, said, ‘‘ Perhaps my brother can answer your 
inquiries, gentlemen.’’ The gentlemen, however, who were 
not amongst the rudest of their class, begged pardon and turned 
on their heels in search of more easy prey, while I proceeded to 
introduce myself to my newly-found sister, whom I then saw 
throwing up her heels and cutting most unlady-like capers round 
the dining-room table. In the course of the evening Joe inti- 
mated that as he had resolved never to take out a license, he 
should, if we had no objection, continue to wear his new style of 
attire, and that in future his name was to be Josephine.’”’ Mr. 
Sergeant gives us another lively view of the digger-hunting 
process:— 

«<<«Traps! Traps! Joe! Joe!’ were the well-known signals 
which announced that the police were out on a license raid, now 
becoming almost of daily occurrence. The hasty abandonment of 
tubs and cradles by fossickers and outsiders, and the great rushes of 
shepherds to the deep hole on the flat as the police hove in view, 
readily told that there were not a few among them who believed 
in the doctrine that ‘‘ Base is the slave who pays.’’ Hunting the 
digger was evidently regarded by Mr. Commissioner Sleuth and 
his hounds as a source of delightful recreation, and one of such 
paramount importance to the State that the sport was reduced to 
an exact science. Thus given: A couple of dirty constables in 
diggers’ guise, jumping a claim; gentle shepherd* approaches, 


* Shepherd, one who takes care of a claim, but does not actually 
work it. 
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with dilapidated shovel on his shoulder, and proceeds to dispossess 
intruders in summary manner. A great barney then ensues—Con- 
stable Derwent and his mate talk big. A crowd gathers round, and 
“A ring! aring!” is the cry. The combatants have just com- 
menced to shape, when the signal referred to at the head of this 
paragraph rings through the flat. On come the traps, in skir- 
mishing order, driving in the stragglers as they advance, and 
supported by mounted troopers in the rear, who occupy com- 
manding positions on the ranges. A great haul is made, and 
some sixty prisoners are marched off in triumph to the Camp, 
handcuffed together like a gang of felons, there to be dealt with 
according to the caprice or cupidity of their oppressors. Irwin, 
in his letters to the Geelong Advertiser, corroborates Benson’s 
account of the hunting mode, and gives, under date 23rd October, 
1854, the following statement in explanation of resolutions 
‘adopted at a meeting in the Roman Catholic Chapel on 
Bakery Hill, expressive of sympathy with Father Smyth and 
of indignation against Commissioner Johnstone :—‘‘ Some time 
since Mr. Johnstone was in command of a_ license-hunting 
party, one of whom—named lLord—came up to a tent 
in which was John Gregory, a foreigner on a visit of charity 
to some other foreigners whose language he knew. The 
trooper Lord ordered the ‘ wretches’ to come out of the 
tent that he might see their licenses. Gregory, the servant of 
the Rev. W. Smyth, had no such document; on seeing which the 
trooper damning him and the priest, ordered him to come along. 
As Gregory was not very strong limbed, he requested to be allowed 
to go to the camp himself, as he was not able to follow the force 
while visiting the various diggings, looking for unlicensed 
miners—so far right; but on Gregory’s appearing unwilling or 
unable to follow, the trooper ill-used him, and only let him off 
on Mr. Smyth depositing £5 bail for his appearance. At the 
police office, after being fined £5 for not having a license, 
Gregory was going away, but was re-called. On re-appearance, 
the charge of wanting a license was withdrawn by Mr. Johnstone, 
and one of insulting a trooper, put instead. For this, he, a 
cripple, was fined the original bail. In the whole affair the 
Rev. Mr. Smyth was certainly treated with but little courtesy, 
and the trumpery story of a cripple assaulting an able-bodied 
mounted trooper is too ridiculous to warrant serious attention.” 
‘‘Einglishmen free from crime were at the mercy, in those 
days, of many demoralising and ruffianly policemen, who treated 
the diggers like felons, and were too often abetted by their 
superiors in this treatment of men thus practically deprived of 
two centuries of political progress. To these causes of irrita- 
tion were added suspicions of corruption in the administration 
of the common law on the Ballarat goldfields, and this it was 
that precipitated the events which ended in the collision between 
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the Queen’s troops and the insurgents. Begun at Bendigo in 1853, 
the agitation against the goldfields license tax, and for representa- 
tion in Parliament, was quickly taken up in Ballarat, and was 
there pushed forward with more eventful incident to a more tragic 
conclusion. The outbreak was not that of a stupid, solid, 
ignorant peasantry in arms, against haystacks and threshing 
machines, but of a free spirited, intelligent people, goaded to 
resistance by intolerable wrongs, and guided, at all events during 
a portion of the period, by men of education and character among 
themselves, aided by a provincial press created and sustained for 
the most part by men also from among their own ranks. When 
commissioners, magistrates, and troopers had got used to treat 
the diggers as people to be taxed and worried at pleasure, the 
offensive method of carrying out the obnoxious license law had 
grown so irksome that a reform of the whole system was 
irresistibly pressed upon the population.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Riots at Bavvarat. 


THe principal, indeed the only trustworthy and impartial source 
of information with respect to these riots, is the history of Mr. 
Westgarth. It is impossible to write clearly and correctly about 
the great event of 1854 in Victoria without using his work. The 
writer takes this opportunity of noknowledging his indebtedness 
to such a high-class authority. 

‘‘The Ballarat outbreak is a solitary incident in Australian 
history. It serves to show the danger of inattention to premo- 
nitory symptoms on the part of Governments, and it may also 
illustrate what senseless things the people may be hurried into 
doing in moments of excitement.’ The commission wished to 
close this unpleasant page of the colony’s affairs, and so end at 
once a subject that had occurred under very exceptional circum- 
stances, and was not likely ever to occur again. A general 
amnesty of the past was therefore urged upon the Government. 
But the Government judging its duties differently, put the parties 
who had been arrested on their trial for high treason. The dis- 
advantage of this extreme measure was that, under what the 
French would call the extenuating facts of the case, the 
rioters became objects of public sympathy. In the opinion of not 
a few they were patriots who contended against an irresponsible 
and tyrannical Government. They were acquitted by the jury, 
as had been very generally anticipated, and they were afterwards 
féted by a section of the people—a proceeding well nigh as culp- 
able and unreflecting as the outbreak itself. The rioting, after 
all, ended satisfactorily, and even with a reaction of more than 
usual loyalty. 

‘‘There are popular prejudices, which, in a society like that of 
the colony, are sometimes all the more irrepressible and injurious 
with the political and social importance of the masses that hold 
these prejudices. The antipathy of the mining population to the 
Chinese is a case in point. The presence of large numbers of this 
race in the colony is, at best, a very doubtful benefit, notwith- 
standing that they eat rice and increase trade, and that a trader 
should respect all customers. The Government, agreeing in the 
doubts of the case, has had checked the large and threatening 
immigration by means of heavy fines, or head-money imposed 
on the ships that brought the Chinese; and this procedure 
has been followed by South Australia and New South Wales. 
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Nevertheless, the well-known dusky faces peered forth in 
thousands over each of the goldfields, and, as the angry 
and impatient miners alleged, were perpetually in their way, 
gleaning up everything in their wake upon the diggings. An out- 
break somewhere seemed inevitable, and it took place at last, 
upon the Buckland River, on the 4th July, 1857. The occasion 
was an anti-Chinese demonstration, got up by a public meeting 
of the colonists of the district, with the view of protesting against 
the ‘ Chinese inroad’ amongst the Europeans. Many prominent 
residents took part in the business, and resolutions were passed to 
the effect that this swarming of the Chinese amongst the colonists 
was an intolerable nuisance that must result in the one or thie 
other race quitting the locality. Debasing practices were alluded 
to as prevailing among the Chinamen, as well as the prospect of 
their ‘using up’ all the goldfields. The Government were con- 
demned for having allowed so many of them to come into the 
country; and the resolutions concluded with an intimation that 
if the Government would not rid them of the Chinamen, the 
Bucklanders might do that for themselves. These resolutions 
were no sooner passed, and the meeting thereupon dissolved, than 
a cry was made for immediate action. A party of miners (at first 
small, but gradually expanding as it moved along), started at once 
for the Chinese quarter of the diggings. Here all was speedily 
confusion, dismay, and rout. Bedding and other baggages were 
hastily strapped up and mounted on the backs of the flying 
Chinamen. ‘Twice they faced about upon the comparative handful 
of their enemy. One small but active fellow was observed to be 
conspicuously energetic in his efforts to rally his countrymen. He 
was @ hero, and deserved a crown even at the hands of his 
cowardly assailants; all to no purpose. A vanguard of a dozen 
or so of white barbarians, once and again, set the whole mass on 
the move; and the line of flight, strewn with all sorts of castaway 
effects, resembled the route of a defeated army. It is onlyjust to 
the general body of the Buckland miners to state that a number 
of them strove most creditably to protect the Chinamen from this 
disgraceful attack, more especially, as they saw that many of the 
poor timid creatures were shamefully handled, while scandalous 
robberies were being committed upon their property. A great 
deal of bedding was thrown into the river, which was then run- 
ning in a full stream, and all the Chinese tents as well as a 
recently erected ‘‘ Joss house,” were committed to the flames. The 
Government took prompt measures to protect the Chinamen, and 
to recompense them for their losses. There has been no further 
outbreak of this kind in Victoria, but New South Wales was sub- 
sequently the scene of one. 

‘‘Let us now turn to the consideration of the goldfields, where 
about this time an incident of a rather alarming appearance 
occurred. This was the civil outbreak that happened at the 
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great goldfields of Ballarat tewards the end of the year 1854. 
The goldfields by this time comprised by far the most important 
interest in the colony, more than half the population being con- 
nected with them. A growl of complaint from this miscellaneous 
mass of people had scarcely ever ceased to be emitted from the 
first, and this ominous noise had been gradually increasing in 
loudness and sharpness under an accumulating variety of evils. 
Some of these evils, so far at least as the authorities were con- 
cerned, were irremediable—such as the discomfort of digging 
life, and the precariousness of its results—both of these adverse 
features having been aggravated by the circumstance of a scanty 
rainfall in the year 1854, when the yield of gold was in conse- 
quence small. Other evils seemed to admit of remedy, and the 
colonial Government received plentiful blame at the hands of the 
diggings community in regard to them. There was, indeed, 
much substantial grounds for these complaints. A vast irregular 
society had been suddenly called up throughout the colony, and 
the Government, somewhat perplexed how to deal with it, had 
been fain to let the difficulty solve itself by doing nothing, that 
is to say, although they had appointed paid officers and paid 
magistrates, who went through a round of duties, and with 
special strictness—that of collecting the gold mining license of 30s. 
monthly, as well as other Government dues—yet they had never 
taken any steps to make the goldfields population socially and 
politically a part of the colony. There were no arrangements for 
a mining franchise and a goldfields representation, and no social 
status, even by the simple and usual expedient of graduating the 
people to the Government by enrolling the more respectable of 
the great mining community as local justices of the peace. This 
state of things had lasted three years, and it was generally 
aggravated by the vain efforts of the colonists to induce the 
hesitating Government to sell adequate quantities of the public 
lands. Many a digger longed for a few adjacent acres, on which 
he might rear a home and plant a garden or potato-field of his 
own, and for such a rare luxury he would willingly have 
exchanged the tin pannikin or pickle-bottle full of gold that lay 
concealed in a corner of his tent, and that represented the last 
six months of his mining toils. 

‘‘ Discontent centered itself in the question of the monthly license 
fee, as it was a subject on which a demonstration could be most 
effectually made. The Government had tried some palliatives in 
the license difficulty, and by allowing a discount on pre-payments 
for longer terms than a month had hoped to supersede many of 
the collector’s visits, and so diminish the occasions for the hostile 
manifestations. These efforts had not been successful. 

‘‘The Ballarat riot took its more immediate rise from one of the 
‘raids’ upon the diggers for the obnoxious license money. 
Upon the first serious threatenings of disturbance, a party of 
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military were sent up from Melbourne, who on arrival were con- 
fronted by a stockade, erected by the rioters on the famous Bakery 
Hill. At early dawn of the 8rd of December, 1854, this place 
was stormed and taken, not without loss of life on both sides, 
and thus this very exceptional and unhappy occurrence came to 
an end. 

‘‘The new Governor, Sir Charles Hotham, had arrived about six 
months previously, and he was not long in discovering that he 
had fallen heir to a considerable amount of trouble. Aware of 
the serious aspects of the Ballarat case, and of the goldfields 
generally, he had already, some weeks before the outbreak, 
projected the appointment of a commission for the purpose of 
inquiring into and reporting on the state of the mining district. 
This commission had hardly been constituted ere the intelligence 
of the outbreak reached Melbourne, and showed to its members 
the seriousness of their duties and the urgency for the commence- 
ment of their inquiries. The commission proceeded at once to 
the scene of the trouble, and were engaged at the mines for 
several weeks in the months of December and January, 1854-5, 
during which time they visited Ballarat and Creswick, Castle- 
maine (the capital of the Mount Alexander country), and 
Sandhurst, that of the Bendigo district. 

‘‘The commission was well received at the mines, more 
especially as the recent outbreak had already produced a favour- 
able reaction among the great body of the miners, who dis- 
approved of carrying opposition to the Government to the 
unwarrantable lengths of the Ballarat climax; and who, indeed, 
were anxious to explain so unusual a mistake of their country- 
men by attributing the more extreme counsels to several impetuous 
foreigners, chiefly Germans, whose notions about distinction of 
constitutional and unconstitutional opposition to a Government 
were of rather a confused description. The commission pro- 
duced a lengthened report, in which the whole system of gold- 
fields management was proposed to be reconstituted. The 
miners’ earnings were found to be, on an average, rather smaller 
than those of other branches of colonial labour—-a circumstance 
not favourable to the persistent maintenance of a heavy license 
fee of practically very unequal incidence. The report recom- 
mended the abolition of this fee, and in its place the imposition 
of a moderate export duty on gold. The issue of a miner’s 
right was suggested at a cost to each miner of £1 per year, and 
conferring upon him both the mining privileges and the franchise. 
The commission recommended local elective mining courts and 
benches of the regularly paid magistrates. The title of ‘Com- 
missioner’ to the head official of each goldfield—a name now 
associated with the wranglings of the past, was proposed to be 
changed to the old English mining title, ‘Warden,’ and the 
warden was to hold his relations direct with the Executive instead 
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of continuing in the secondary official position under the squatting 
commissioners which had hitherto been the lot of the goldfields 
department. The Commission’s various recommendations were 
in the main carried out by the Government, and assisted by more 
auspicious years of digging that followed 1854, they inaugurated 
quite a new era for the important interests they affected. The 
goldfields population have since proved as loyal as the rest of the 
colony. If there have been a few rowdy incidents at elections, 
and on other exciting occasions, they may be accepted as a kind 
of local holiday-making to the rough industry of these busy 
localities, the more excusable, as they have seldom disturbed or 
disgraced the Government. The new regulations which were 
based upon the Commission’s report have since been in the main 
adopted in New South Wales, and still later in British Columbia 
and New Zealand. 

‘‘A measure of great political importance was involved in one 
of these regulations. The system of the miner’s right was 
tantamount in reality to the introduction of the principle of a 
manhood suffrage—a principle which was then conceded only to 
the special and difficult case of the mining population, but which 
between two and three years afterwards was formally adopted for 
the whole colony upon the concession of self-government. 
“The more intelligent of the miners were constituted local 
justices of the peace; arrangements were made by which the 
mining districts elected their representatives to the Colonial 
Legislature ; and above all, they found their leisure hours amply 
absorbed by attending to the new elective local boards, ordained 
for the purpose of framing the gold mining regulations. A 
general goldfields’ legislative measure, on which these local 
proceedings were based, was drawn up and passed in the year 
1855. Three years afterwards this Act was further amended and 
enlarged, and a Minister of Mines was added to the Executive. 
We may add, however, that in 1868 another Government com- 
mission paid a visit of inspection and inquiry to the goldfields 
which resulted in a very elaborate report, suggesting further 
adaptations and reforms, chiefly in the direction of increased 
local legislation to meet the expanding wants and advancing 
interests of gold mining.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


DiskasES ON THE Diccincs—THE CASTLEMAINE HospiTaL— 
Earzty Days or CasTLEMAINE—JOIN A Bank. 


‘In the early days of the goldfields, dysentery and ophthalmia 
were the only forms of disease ; the one arising from want of food, 
for mutton was almost quivering when placed in the frying pan, 
the damper too crude for the stomach of the new chum, and the 
lodgings on the ‘‘ cold ground”’ too much for many. Again, the 
glare of light through the single calico tent was too much for the 
eyes of many. Medical men then came in contact with many a case 
in which they could afford but little benefit, and it was soon seen 
that unless some shelter could be afforded the helpless digger, death 
must be the natural consequence. There was no lack of money, 
for the doctor was hardly inside the tent-door before the fee was 
tendered, but a golden aid could not cure dysentery. The subject 
of an hospital had engaged the attention of several of the 
benevolent, but at that time it seemed a formidable undertaking. 
One day my attention was directed to a small tent, which stood 
immediately in front of where the Bank of New South Wales now 
stands. On looking in at the door I saw what at first sight 
seemed to be a log of wood. On closer inspection I found that it 
was two sheets of bark tightly tied round some object, and that 
it was the body of some fine fellow who had died during the night. 
His mates too had been ill, they had had bad luck and could only 
afford to bind their companion in two sheets of bark. I observed 
two small bits of wood tied so as to form a rude cross, and this was 
fixed over the left breast of deceased. He lay alone, for his mates 
had gone to seek some minister to commit his remains to their 
resting place. This incident gave an occasion for a few gentle- 
men to meet and consider the hospital question, and the first 
committee was formed at a meeting held at the Rev. Mr. Low’s 
tent on the camp reserve. Good Friday was the day fixed on to 
go round and receive subscriptions. A considerable sum was 
obtained without much difficulty; application was made to 
Government for a site, which was soon granted. The resident 
warden (Captain Bull) accompanied the committee, and the pre- 
sent site of the hospital was decided upon. The Government 
gave a graut-in-aid, a surgeon was obtained, and provision made 
for about thirty patients in a small wooden building erected at a 
cost of £700. The ward was opened by a tea meeting and ball. 
H. M‘Millan was the builder, who, with the assistance of his 
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wife, decorated the room, and the affair went off in first-class 
style. The tea pleased some, the ball others, and all seemed to 
enjoy the fun. That building is gone, so are the builder and the 
decorator. Now a large and substantial structure is erected on 
the old site. Doctors then were difficult to obtain, none for love 
and few for money. Now they are in abundance, striving to 
help in the glorious work of serving suffering humanity. The 
diggers have not done much to help on such a valuable institution, 
but, thanks to our Government, there has been no lack; many a 
fine fellow, far from his father’s home, has had his last pillow 
soothed by the hands of a stranger, and the mortal remains of 
many an unknown one have been decently laid in the digger’s 
grave. 

The following extract I found in one of my old diaries, but by 
whom it was written I cannot say :— 

‘‘ Looking back to the early days when cats were quoted at £2 2s., 
and boxes of lucifer matches were considered almost a legal currency, 
I see much to interest and amuse in the old reminiscences. The old 
town—one Greenwich-fair erection throughout—save some pre- 
tentious slabsided buildings—and scarce they were in those days 
—every restaurant with its flag, and every store with its quiet 
back-room for illicit drams, which were taken stealthily, and 
gulped down for fear of the ‘traps.’ Soon the liberal professions 
began to flourish. A gentleman learned in the law started an 
office about six feet by four in ornamental calico; doctors rolled 
up from unimaginable places; an apothecaries’ hall sprung into 
existence—built upon homeopathic principles as far as size was 
concerned. The camp then held itself aloof from the common 
traffickers of the town and the diggers. Now, as the French say, 
‘we have changed all that.’ We must say, however, that the 
gallant commissioners and their various aides were not insensible to 
the pleasantry of an evening with a ‘ little music,’ and in a cer- 
tain calico erection, where a piano might generally be heard by 
night, should a commissioner or camp official have been required 
on an emergency, one or more might be always found; little 
blame to them, for there was no other amusement, except an 
evening with Hitchcock at his auction rooms, or with a still more 
amusing Hibernian knight of the hammer, whose name I forget, 
but whose humorous method of doing his business is fresh in my 
memory. Certainly we had our bagatelie table (of course in a 
shanty dignified by the name of restaurant), where you could be 
‘hocussed,’ robbed, and half killed without much stir being made 
about it; or if the unfortunate wight who had fallen among 
thieves went to complain, he would in all probability be asked for 
his ‘ license,’ and in default of its production his already bruised 
spirit would be broken by being put in the ‘logs’ for a few days. 

‘<The sight of the old post-office reminds me of many an after- 
noon struggle. and sometimes even a fight to get to the narrow 
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window where ‘letters from home’ were delivered ; the mail ser- 
vice was not then a regular one, and consequently everyone was 
always expecting letters, and hence the rush on a Saturday after- 
noon. 

‘The old tree which occupied a prominent position somewhere * 
near what is now the corner of Forest and Barker streets, on 
which, before the local newspaper period, all sorts of notices were 
posted, as :—‘ If the drayman who brought up a carpet bag and 
blanket on Thursday will bring them to Adams’ restaurant he will 
be rewarded.’ ‘Should this meet the eye of William Stiggins, 
he will find his old friend Splodgers at the fourth tent on the left 
hand side of New Chum Gully.’ Or—‘ Wanted to sell, a lot of 
tools and watch-dog—Apply back of Toodle’s store.’ Much 
pleasant information might be gathered from this tree, and 
I have spent some little time in reading this stationary adver- 
tising-sheet. 

‘‘Then came the stormy days of pulling down tents, and of 
seizure of property in most arbitrary style, and brutalities which 
culminated throughout the goldfields, till the fatal affair of the 
Kureka at Ballarat brought matters to such a pass that the 
paternal Government of the day at last took measures to stay the 
gold-lace tyranny which had been riding rough-shod over the 
producing industry of the goldfields for some time. 

‘Castlemaine was celebrated at that time for its temperance in 
conducting the demonstration or indignation meetings of the 
time; I recollect one on Agitation Hill, now, by-the-bye, the 
locale of the Church of England, where a difference arose, 
and somebody, either the Revs. Jackson, Hitchcock, or Aberdeen, 
it does not matter much which, were laid by the heels in conse- 
quence. The criminal sessions were a curious sight in those 
days. In place of the triumphal entry of the judge into an Eng- 
lish county town, the whole force of commissioners, troopers, and 
such civilians as could command a horse, used to meet his honor 
at Sawpit Gully—now Elphinstone. As the old ford of the creek 
through which the cortége had to pass was anything but plea- 
sant, the splashed and bemired appearance of the judicial 
functionaries and their amateur escort can be better imagined 
than described. The scene was, as old Pepys would have said, 
‘right pleasant to behold.’ As a general rule there was a pro- 
portion unseated at this point; however, the rest managed to 
scramble up the opposite bank, and with much clanking of 
accoutrements, jingling of spurs, and not a few ‘strange oaths,’ 
his honor would be handed over to the commissioner or some 
official of the camp, who would make him up a shake-down for 
the time he stopped. 

‘‘ Sticking-up in the immediate vicinity of the town was com- 
mon, and persons during their marketings hurried out of town 
before dark, so as to avoid the possibility of being waylaid and 
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eased of their loose cash. Some idea of the prices of things may be 
gathered from the following fact :—A digger went into a store— 
Sargood’s, I think—and while making his other purchases, saw 
an empty packing case, so, being of a mechanical turn of mind, he 
thought he could make it into a cradle ; on asking the price the 
storekeeper replied ‘he might have it for nothing if he would 
pay the carriage of it up.’ This offer was eagerly accepted, and 
the case was put into a scale, but on looking at the cartage 
receipt, the weight at £100 per ton made the cost £4! Of 
course, he quickly ‘ declared off’ his bargain. 

‘‘ By-and-bye the sound of the saw and hammer was heard to 
the right of the old township, and soon a few buildings began to 
show in skeleton, and the Crescent became deserted, leaving 
nothing but a few weather-beaten old ruins to denote where a 
thriving trade had been for some two or three years carried on. 
Driven forth by the police ukase, the evicted settled down on the 
other side of the sheriff's bridge, and a canvas town of some 
magnitude sprang up on what is now Grave-street. This, how- 
ever, never stood in comparison with the old township; almost 
all the substantial stores were moved into Castlemaine, which 
soon assumed the appearance of a thriving town; the Market 
Square was cleared of trees; some publichouses were licensed 
and opened; a local newspaper was started; industries of all 
sorts were developed, and it now might be said to have com- 
meneed its existence as a town. Howit has improved in appear- 
ance and in reality! how every institution which can elevate the 
masses and aid the glorious work of social progress has been 
fostered and cultivated! Let those who trod the ground now 
occupied by Castlemaine in the dark days of 1852 mount one of 
the hills which command the town and look around them, and it 
is strange to me if they do not, on the comparison, wonder at the 
energy and enterprise that have in a few years converted the then 
waste land into the now pleasant little town before them.”’ 

On Christmas week, 1854, I decided to take a week’s spell. 
For want of anything better to do, I put down a hole close to 
our own tent, in the allotment on which Newman’s store now 
stands. I sank to a depth of 6 ft., took a piece of clay from the 
bottom, stuck a few specks of gold in it for a joke, and took it 
into the tent to show my mother and sisters. While doing so 
one of my brothers, who was standing by, ran off to the hole. 
He had not been there ten minutes when he brought out some 
rich washdirt. We there and then pegged out a claim. Although 
there were at least twenty holes put down all round us, we 
secured all the gold, about 30 ozs., in three weeks. When work- 
ing on the old ground at Preshaw’s Flat some months after, I 
made a valuable discovery. When I was being lowered down a 
hole, I discovered, about 4 ft. from the main bottom, about 6 in. 
of black sand, full of gold, and more like the black sand found on 
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the beaches of the west coast of New Zealand (to which I shall 
refer by-and-bye) than anything I have seen. The finding of 
this deposit induced us and several others to virtually re-work 
our claims, and from several very good results were obtained. 

My mates and I hved in a tent adjoining the one occupied 
by my father. We took turns week-about to cook. The one 
whose turn it was would rise about half-an-hour before the 
others, light the fire and prepare breakfast; breakfast over, all 
hands would go to work. Half-an-hour before dinner-time the 
cook would go home to light the fire and cook the chops or 
steaks. We made our own bread, which we baked in a camp 
oven. Sunday was the only day we had a really good meal ; 
then we would have roast beef and plum pudding. After the 
day’s work the cook prepared tea, after which we would read, 
yarn, or visit some of our neighbours. I had two years of this 
life, and a jolly one I found it; free and independent, your own 
master, work when you liked and knock off when you liked. But 
a change has come o’er the spirit of the dream; digging now-a- 
days is hard work. I know many men at this present moment 
who are working hard from Monday morning till Saturday night, 
and scarcely getting enough to keep body and soul together. 
There were lots of gentlemen diggers in the ‘ good old days’; in 
fact it was hard for those in business to get a man at any price, 
for no sooner did people land in Melbourne than they were off to 
the diggings. 

In concluding the portion of this work relating to Victoria, it 
may be proper to state that the writer, having completed his 
probation at the diggings, cast about for some occupation more 
congenial to his tastes, when he had the good fortune to get 
employment in the Bank of New South Wales, and although 
most of his experiences have been connected with New South 
Wales and New Zealand, yet there are a few reminiscences of the 
days when he was a junior in Castlemaine that may prove 
interesting :— 

One day two men came in and asked what price we were 
giving for gold. I told them. ‘‘ What will you give for a 
lump hke this?’ said one of them, at the same time 
throwing his coat down on the counter, in which he had 
a nugget, in shape something like a leg of mutton, weigh- 
ing 600 ozs. (50 lbs. weight). They were not satisfied with 
the price offered, so deposited it in the treasury for transmission 
to Melbourne, where it was exhibited for a time and eventually 
sold. In course of conversation the men told me the nugget was 
discovered by them at Fryer’s Creek that morning. There were 
four of them in the party, and very hard up. They were working 
in old ground and fossicking in a pillar, when one of them 
saw a speck of gold; he tried to pick it out with his finger and 
thumb, but could not manage it, so he tried it with his fossicking 
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knife. Failing to get it out with that, he got a pick and unearthed 
the monster. 

On one: occasion a man presented for payment a demand 
deposit receipt for £45. I asked him how he would take it. 
‘‘In £5 notes,” he replied. Nine £5 notes were counted out and 
handed to him. Noticing him lounging about, I said, ‘‘ You 
found the notes all right, didn’t you?’’ ‘Oh, yes!” he replied, 
at the same time pushing them across the counter, saying, “I 
want to deposit them again.’”’ ‘But you have this moment 
drawn them out,” said I. ‘Yes!’ he replied, ‘‘I only drew the 
money to see it was all right.”’ 

On another occasion a man deposited a sum of money at call. 
‘‘Can I draw the money at any time?’ he asked. ‘At any 
time!’’ I replied. After thinkmg awhile he said, ‘‘ Suppose I 
come some fine moonlight night ?’’ That was enough for me. 
I could not keep my gravity, so got one of the officers to explain 
that, by saying he could get his money at any time, we meant 
any time during the ordinary business hours. 
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Rew South Wales. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Tworotp Bay—My Travetuinac Companion —A Hearty 
ReEcEpTion—ARRIVAL AT KIANDRA. 


On the 5th May, 1860, I was ordered to Kiandra, or as it 
was more generally known, Snowy River, in New South Wales. 
I accordingly made a start for Melbourne on the 9th idem, in one 
of Cobb and Co.’s coaches, which was crammed with passengers. 
The roads were exceedingly dusty, and the journey consequently 
anything but an agreeable one. I called at the office in Mel- 
bourne, where I received my instructions as to route, &. I 
found that I had to proceed per steamer to Eden, Twofold Bay, 
and from thence to Kiandra, an overland journey of 150 miles. 
I took my passage per City of Sydney, on 17th May, and arrived 
at Eden at 3 a.m. on the 19th, collected all my traps, including 
saddle and bridle, got into a boat and went ashore. It was a 
good job that I had my things with me, as the next boat capsized 
just as it reached the apology for a wharf, on which there was 
no light. I was up betimes next morning and had a look round. 

The township of Eden is situated overlooking the bay. There 
are capital fishing grounds, both in and outside the bay, and in 
the proper season a good number of the inhabitants devote them- 
selves to whaling. 

I did not relish the long overland journey, however it had to 
be done, so I looked round for a horse. This was a part of the 
business I did not understand; I knew as much about a horse as 
a horse did about me. At last I met a young man who had a 
horse for sale—in fact I have met few colonials who had not. 
He told me that he was going about seventy miles on my road— 
this settled the point, I made up my mind to buy the horse 
before I had even seen him. 

To show the style of travelling in those days I here give an 
extract from my diary. 

Next morning I went round to look at the nag, and became 
the purchaser for the sum of £20. We made a start same 
day in company. Before starting I purchased at Solomon’s 
store a woollen jacket, which reached almost to my 
heels. This I found most mconvenient to carry, it being so 
bulky, and very much in the way. I donned for the first time 
riding boots and breeches, and very uncomfortable I felt in them. 
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My travelling companion was riding one horse and leading 
another, on which he had strapped a lot of tin boxes. The 
strappings were continually coming undone, and we had so many 
stoppages on the road that at last my patience was exhausted, 
and I rode on to Pambula, distant ten miles from Eden. Here we 
stayed for the night, and I discovered that my friend was a 
pedlar. After tea he informed me that he had just received 
advices which would prevent his going on for a few days. I saw 
at once that I had been “sold.’’ I madea start the next morning, 
mounted my noble steed, gave him a touch with the spur, which 
I thought was the correct thing. A squatter, who happened te be 
there, called out to me. I rode back. ‘‘ Look here, young man,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ when you start on a journey always take your horse 
steady. You will then find that he will be fresh at the finish.” 
I thanked him for his advice, which I followed too 
closely, as the sequel will show. The road I had to travel 
was a good one, and the day before me a long one, yet when 
I got to the end of my day’s journey, although travelling the whole 
time, I found I had made only twenty-four miles. I pulled up 
at H ’s station, rode up to the house at a canter, knocked 
at the door, and asked for Mr. H He was not at home, 
but on making my business known I was told to turn my horse 
into the paddock. I did so, then walked into the house. I was 
just entering the parlour door when I was accosted by a woman, 
with her head tied up in flannel, in the following strain :—‘ It’s 
all very well to say your horse is knocked up, that you can’t find 
your way to the next publichouse. It’s only twelve miles away. 
We kept a publichouse once, but have now retired into private 
life. It’s too bad to be pestered with strangers in this way.” I 
was completely dumbfounded. I had been flattering myself I was 
getting on so well, and then to te talked to in this way was 
rather too much of a good thing. However, I had just to grin and 
bear it. Tea was brought in a few minutes after. A bell rang, 
and about a dozen men and lads came in and took their seats. 
They all looked like farm labourers, which I believe they were. I 
was seated next to Mrs. H (who was at the head of the 
table), and made myself as attentive as possible, for I was 
determined to get into her good graces, which I succeeded in 
doing before I had been in the house a couple of hours. After tea 
the men and lads disappeared. Isaw no more of them. Mrs. 
, a stout, good-tempered looking old woman, evi- 
dently companion to Mrs. H , and I sat down to a 
comfortable chat. I asked Mrs. H- what was the 
matter with her head. She said she was suffering from tic 
douloureux. I told her that I was the son of a doctor, and pre- 
scribed for her. The old lady’s conversation was particularly 
edifying ; it was principally upon ‘‘ Punch and Judy”’ shows. She 
did so enjoy them. I too had seen Punch and Judy shows. We 
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compared notes. The old lady laughed immoderately, in fact 
until the tears ran down her cheeks. Before bedtime came we 
were the best of friends. As I was retirimg for the night I said 
to Mrs. H , ‘I must thank you for your kindness to me. 
I'll wish you good-bye, as most likely I shall be away before you 
are up in the morning.’”’ She would not hear of such a thing. 
‘* What; go away without breakfast ? No, indeed.’’ So I hadto 
promise not to go away till after breakfast. I slept on a feather 
bed in an old-fashioned four-poster, and had a companion 
in the shape of a man; a sawny sort of a fellow, who was 
introduced to me as Mr. Somebody. I forget his name. 
He was nominally a tutor, but in reality a Jack-of-all- 
trades. He told me the H-———’s were very ordinary 
sort of people, and had made their money by publichouse 
keeping, and that she ‘‘ wore the breeches.’’ I did not half lke 
the idea of sleeping with this man, who was a dirty-looking 
fellow; however, there was no help for it. The bed was large, and 
I gave him a wide berth. Next morning I breakfasted, thanked 
Mrs. H for her hospitality, and then made a start. I soon 
overtook two men I had met the day before; they were travelling 
in the same direction as myself, so I stuck to thein the whole day 
till I arrived at Bombala, having travelled, I should say, about 
twenty miles. I put up at the Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle, 
kept by C. Kyle, where I had a good tea,and on the whole very 
fair accommodation. When I awoke next morning the rain was 
pattering on the roof; however, I made up my mind to jog on rain 
or no rain. [ started immediately after breakfast, and had gone 
about a couple of miles when I found I had lost the track. I then 
turned back and met a stockman, who put me on the right road. 
I jogged along till about twelve o’clock, when I came to B "s 
station. I got off, asked for Mr. B , and was informed that he 
was in the garden, but would be up directly. Just then a bell rang, 
and I saw a dinner carried into the house, and a very substantial 
lookingonetoo. [thoughttomyself‘‘ I’mjustintime, Mr. B 18 
sureto askme to dinner.’”’ Presently Mr. B made his appear- 
ance. I introduced myself, told him where I was going, and that I 
had called to get some information about the road. Thishe gaveme, 
but not a word about dinner. I thanked him and retired. If ever 1 
was ‘ gold’’ it was in this instance. Away I went, and rode on 
some few miles till I came to a hut; it was at this time four 
o'clock, with every appearance of rain. I saw a man and asked him 
how far it was to the next accommodation-house. ‘‘ Eight miles,” 
was the reply. Such being the case, night coming on, with every 
indication of a wet one, and there being no track, I asked whether 
he could give me a “ shake-down ”’ for the night. ‘‘ Impossible,” 
said he; ‘‘I have a wife and six children, and we have only two 
smallrooms; I cannotaccommodate you.” I got all the information 
I could from him as to the route I should take, and was just 
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making a start, when @ woman appeared on the scene. ‘ Don’t 
let the gentleman go on such a night as this, John,” said she, ‘‘ he 
is sure to lose his way, and will be out on the plains all night ; let 
him stay here and we will make him as comfortable as we can.”’ 
‘«* All right,” said the man, ‘‘I’m quite willing; jump off the horse, 
sir, and I’ll put the hobbles on him.” I did so, and went into the 
hut, which was small, but neat and tidy. The woman bustled 
about to get me something to eat, and in a few minutes I was 
seated before a nice cold beefsteak- -pie, and didn’t I enjoy it. 
She apologised for such poor fare, but I couldn’t have asked for 
anything better, and told her so. About two hours afterwards, tea 
was ready, and I sat down with them. I had a revolver with me; 
the children had not seen one before, and were very anxious for 
me to fire it off, which I promised to do next morning, but did 
not, and for a very good reason—I had no ammunition. I was 
cogitating in my mind what I could give these people for their 
kindness to me. I did not hke to offer them money, when all at 
once I remembered my purchase at Eden—the woollen jacket. 
Capital idea. I took it out of my saddle-bag and presented it to 
the eldest boy, a lad about sixteen or seventeen; they were 
all delighted with it; just the thing he wanted. After 
ten a dirty pack of cards were brought out. I played ‘all - 
fours’? with the youngsters, then showed them some tricks, 
which astonished them not a little. Before bedtime I had 
become quite one of themselves. I had a most comfortable 
bed made up on a sort of bush sofa, nice clean sheets, pillow 
case, &c. The boys of the family slept on the floor of the room 
I was in, and the girls in that occupied by the father and mother; 
in fact I had a capital night’s rest, and was on the road next 
morning by eight o’clock. My journey lay across stony plains. 
I paced slowly along till mid-day, when I got to the Wool Pack 
Inn, where I fed my horse, had a bit to eat myself, and rested for 
an hour; then made a fresh start. About six o’clock I reached 
H ‘3 station, Woolway. The owner of this station I found 
was member for the Monaro district. I rode up to the house— 
a nice, comfortable-looking building. A man came out to meet 
me. lTasked if Mr. H was at home. He replied, ‘‘No; he 
is in Sydney attending the sessions.’”’ He took my horse and 
asked me to walk into the house. I did so. A female servant 
came in, lit a fire, and bustled about to get me some tea. I found 
myself in most comfortable quarters. The servant came in and 
informed me there was no one at home, that Mrs. H had 
accompanied her husband to Sydney, and that Mr. K , the 
overseer, was at Twofold Bay. She showed me into a bedroom, 
saying, ‘‘ This will be your room.” I had a wash, by which time 
tea was ready. I sat down alone to quite a sumptuous repast, 
but I had scarcely commenced when Mr. K , the overseer, 
put in an appearance. He had just come up from Twofold Bay, 
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and had done the journey, which took me four days, in a day and 
a-half. He had scarcely seated himself when a Mr. W 
(a squatter from Cooma) and his son came in. We chatted away 
till ten o’clock, when we had a glass of grog and retired for the 
night. Well refreshed, I started next morning a little after nine, 
travelled across plains all day, and at about two o’clock I came to 
a station called Middle Bank, where I got off and asked for a bit 
to eat; this I got with a grudge. I did not stay there long, but 
went on about half-a-mile further from the place; got off the 
horse and let him feed for three-quarters of an hour. About four 
o’clock I came to Dr. M ’s station. I rode up and asked 
for the doctor. He came out. I told him who I was, and what 
I wanted. He at once asked me in, and turned my horse into the 
paddock. We had some tea, after which we chatted away till 
bedtime. I started at nine a.m. next day, intending to ride through 
to Kiandra, but I did not manage it as the road was very sticky. 
I got bogged once, and had some difficulty in extricating myself. 
I rode until I came to the Snowy River, which was high, with a 
strong current running, and here I was piloted safely across by a 
policeman who was on the opposite side. I put up at the Diggers’ 
Rest, kept by a man named Russell. This township was known 
as Russell’s, and was, Ifound, only twelve miles from Kiandra. I 
hobbled my nag and turned him out. The shanty (called an 
hotel) was filthily dirty. The escort from Kiandra had arrived a 
few moments before. I met the sergeant and some of the men at 
tea. After tea we played whist, then had a song all round and a 
nobbler before turning in. I slept ina big bed between two 
policemen, so was well looked after. 

Sunday, 27th May.—lI started a httle after ten, in company 
with two men—one walking, the other riding; had not gone far 
when they turned back to get a horse for the one that was 
walking, but told me to go on and they would overtake me. I | 
went on for half-a-mile, then I came to the Snowy River, which 
I crossed in a punt; stayed here about an hour for the men, but 
‘as they did not turn up I determined to jog on alone. Just as I 
was starting a mate of the puntman came up and said he was 
going to Kiandra, and volunteered to accompany me. I wasonly 
too glad of his company. The road to-day was hilly, very bad in 
many places, and boggy. I got off the horse and we drove him 
before us. About four o’clock we sighted Kiandra, but we had to 
go a long way round to cross the river ; got into the township just. 
at dusk. I hunted up the agent (Mr. Yates), and we went down 
to Kidd’s Hotel and had tea. Later in the evening we went to — 
Carmichael’s Hotel, where I got a ‘‘ shake-down” on the floor of 
the bar parlour, and a most uncomfortable night I spent—cold 
and miserable. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Kranpra.—THE Banx.—Depositinc TREASURE FOR SaFe Custopy. 
—A Narrow Escapr.—Hospitat.—CuHInESE FE\MPLOYED AS 
PackEeRS.—DIstTuRBANCE aT Kipp’s Hote. 


Tue township of Kiandra is situated on a tributary of the 
Snowy River, about fifty miles from Cooma, perhaps the coldest 
climate in New South Wales. From the mountainous character of 
the country the temperature is very low, sometimes falling as low 
as 5 degrees. The mean actual temperature in the shade 1s 
46 degrees. 

On the morning after my arrival at Kiandra the agent of the 
bank (Mr. Yates), whom I had known previously at Castlemaine, 
took me up to the bank, which I found to be a calico tent, built 
on the high side of the street, fully 10 ft. higher than the 
Oriental Bank, which was on the opposite side. On entering I 
saw @ young man behind the counter, and was introduced to him 
by Yates as his assistant (Mr. Swain). The young fellow was 
perched on a piece of bark which rested on two logs, a stream of 
water running under him ; im fact right through the building. I 
was puzzled to account for this, but on examination found it was 
caused by the snow, which was a foot or two deep at the back of 
the tent, thawing. The floor was one mass of puddle. No fire- 
place, so of course no fire; no door to the tent, but merely a 
piece of calico with a piece of sapling at the bottom, which was 
rolled up or down as occasion required. The counter was a 
novelty in its way—four saplings stuck into the mud with a few 
rough boards on the top. Altogether it was a most dismal 
prospect. How was it that such a state of things existed? And 
who was to blame for all this? These questions were easily 
answered. Yates was a man that did not value personal com- 
fort; he had been accustomed to roughing it, and so long as he 
could get his meals and bed at a shanty he was satisfied. On 
inquiry I found out that a select few—principally bank officials— 
had a private room at Kidd’s Hotel (all these shanties are here 
called hotels). So there I went and made an arrangement for 
board and lodging, at the moderate sum of 50s. per week! The 
private room was 8 x 10 ft., in which there was a fireplace. 
Here we had our meals, and at night eight of us slept—four on 
stretchers and four on the floor. I was one of the unfortunates 
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who had to tal ea ‘* shake-down.’’ However, I was not so badly 
off after all, as I invariably got a middle berth, so that I was 
always sure of a fair share of the bed-clothes. A few weeks after 
I went there I was fortunate enough to secure a stretcher, which 
I retained possession of until I took up my quarters, in August, 
in the new bank, which I shall describe presently. 

Sunday I found to be the busiest day in the week. Diggers 
came into town on that day to meet their friends, and to make 
their purchases; publichouses were open and doing a roaring 
trade. Business (I was going to say ‘in all its branches;” I 
won't say that, however, as the banks were always closed) was 
carried on the same as any other day. 

I had not been at Kiandra many days when Yates went to 
Adelong, a township about seventy miles distant, where we had 
an agency. I took the opportunity of his absence to get a fire- 
place erected, which made the place a little more comfortable. 

We had no safe in which to put our treasure, which had, in 
consequence, to be carried to and from the camp (three-quarters 
of a mile distant) night and morning. This pleasing duty fell 
to the lot of Swain and myself. We would go to the camp in the 
morning, between nine and ten o’clock, and bring with us what 
notes and coin would be required during the day. This we put 
in @ pair of saddle-bags, leaving the remaining portion of the cash 
and the bullion purchased in another pair of saddle-bags, not in 
an iron safe, as one would imagine (the camp authorities had no 
safe), but under one of the commissioner’s bunks, where it was 
oftentimes left for hours without a soul being near the place. 
Strange as it may seem—for this style of things was just offering 
a premium for someone about to help themselves—we never lost 
a penny, which speaks volumes for the honesty of the police and 
others in the employ of the Government. Our day’s work ended 
we would put whatever cash we had remaining, and the bullion 
purchases for the day, into the saddle-bags, and take them back to 
the place of safety (i.e., under the commissioner’s bunk). One 
evening as Swain and I were going to the camp we saw three 
men approaching us, very suspicious-looking characters. We 
consulted as to what we had better do, and we agreed to part com- 
pany, he, with the saddle-bags on his back, going to the right, and 
I to the left. We were both armed, and agreed, should any of 
them attempt to follow either of us, to draw our revolvers, and, 
if necessity required, use them, of course each taking care to 
get out of the line of fire. The men evidently saw we suspected 
something, and were prepared, so they passed between us without 
the slightest attempt in any way to interfere with us. That 
evening we learnt that their intention was to bail us up; but, 
seeing we were prepared, they determined to leave it alone till the 
following day. A conversation to that effect was overheard 
during the evening, information of which was given to the police. 
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That night they were all secured and marched off to the lock-up, 
brought up before the resident magistrate next morning under 
the Vagrant Act, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
in the Cooma gaol. This was my first escape from ‘ sticking up.”’ 

What made our stay in the tent so wearisome was that we had 
so little to do, and doing nothing in such places as I have 
described was anything but easy work. Our bank hours were 
pretty long, too—from 9.80 or 10 a.m. to 5.80 p.m. 


EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 


Sunday, 3rd June.—This afternoon a digger got on a rock and 
commenced to preach. A crowd soon gathered. As he was 
preaching a funeral passed about fifty yards further up the hill. 
At the time the funeral was passing a fight was got up, and in 
less time than I can write it, the preacher was left alone ; not one 
stayed, all went to see the fight. 


4th June.—Swain and I amused ourselves to-day, for want of 
anything better to do, by sinking a hole in the bank; got down 
83 ft., when our pick-handle broke, so gave it up for a bad job. 
The next day washed some stuff and got a few colours. Eighty 
Chinamen arrived; I was talking to their head man, who told 
me he expected there would be 20,000 (twenty thousand) of his 
countrymen here in less than six months. 


17th July.—A meeting was held at the Empire Hotel (Car- 
michael’s) this afternoon for the purpose of establishing a 
hospital. About eighty persons were present ; £80 was collected 
inthe room. ‘Itis a thing very much wanted, and I have no doubt 
the diggers will respond handsomely to the call.”” Such was my 
impression at the time the above extract was written. However, 
the ‘‘bone and sinew’’ did not respond to the call. Experience 
has taught me that the more you do for them in that way the 
more you may. These institutions are got up for their special 
benefit, and yet are not supported, as arule, by them. I have 
known cases where men have gone into the hospital pleading 
poverty, when at the same time they have had hundreds of 
pounds to their credit in a bank. 


23rd July.—Swain went over to the camp alone this morning, 
and had great difficulty in returning, the snow in some places 
being 8 to 4 feet deep. Did not take the cash over to the 
camp in the evening, but down to the hotel, and put it in a safe 
which we have just got up from Sydney. Most of the miners are 
unable to work owing to the heavy fall of snow; a great many of 
them have taken to bringing in firewood as a means of livelihood. 
A new scheme proposed to day, viz., to engage all the Chinamen 
in the district to pack up goods from Russell’s, it being impossible 
to get them up by pack-horse. 
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27th July.—The first batch of Chinamen started for Russell’s to 
bring up the type of the Alpine Pioneer, a newspaper which is 
about to be started here. 

The great attraction to Kidd’s Hotel was its restaurant, for in no 
other on the diggings could a meal be obtained owing to the cold, 
the difficulty of procuring provisions, and the general discomfort 
which prevailed. The chance of a good meal, hot, quickly served, 
and to be eaten with the assistance of knives, forks, and plates, 
was hailed by hundreds with more than delight. To gentlemen, 
who, of course, were unaccustomed to cook out of doors over a 
miserable fire in the rain, to poor wearied diggers, arriving after a 
tiresome tramp of miles over bleak swampy plains, such an oppor- 
tunity was not to be lost, and numbers of diggers working on the 
rich patches of Surface Hill appreciated the boon also, as the 
time otherwise lost by them in cooking was thus saved; @ vast 
consideration when their small claims could be jumped and 
worked out in about an hour or so. 

It may be easily conceived that, with all this in its favour, the 
restaurant was crowded—and such a crowd. Gold commissioners, 
bankers, squatters, swells, come to see the rush; burly diggers 
just as they had left their work, shanty-keepers, bullies, loafers, 
and niggers, all pierced with cold and impelled by hunger, that 
great leveller of distinctions, jostled and pressed eagerly to satisfy 
the cravings of their appetites. The eating-room, the goal 
striven for by so many, was a long room with only one door in 
the corner—a contrivance of the cute Yankee proprietor—to pre- 
vent the guests leaving without first paying the price of their 
entertainment. It was only wide enough to contain two narrow 
tables, which ranged the entire length, with just sufficient room 
between for the attendants who waited upon the customers to 
move about in. The bar was on one side, and the other was 
flanked by sleeping apartments. The partition dividing the 
rooms, not reaching more than 7 ft. high, left the whole space to 
the roof above open throughout the entire building. At the end 
of the passage, between the tables, was a port-hole into the 
kitchen, through which the various comestibles were handed. 
This elegant compartment was lighted by two candelabra, formed 
of squares of battens with candles stuck in the corners, suspended 
from the rafters. Long before the time stated for each meal the 
seats, intended to accommodate about fifty, were occupied by 
sixty or seventy hungry men, who passed the interval of waiting 
in horse-play, interspersed with vehement demands for the 
‘“‘orub.” At last the portcullis was opened, and a very Babel 
commenced; shouts of ‘‘ Irish stew,” ‘‘ liver and bacon,” “ roast 
mutton,” were mingled with the clatter of plates and the rattle 
of knives until, all being served, comparative quietness lasted. 
Then yells for the waiter proceeded from a dozen different places 
at once ; fellows started up, holding up their plates for a return, 
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as a second supply was termed, while the cook’s mate screamed 
out the contents of each plate as he thrust it into the hands of 
the waiter through the port-hole. This went on until the supply 
was exhausted, and then the unfortunates who came late were 
told that their favourite dish was “off.’’ The aspect of affairs 
then changed; curses were heard; men became quarrelsome 
and were violently expelled, till at last the lights were put out 
for a time. The room cleared up and relighted, was again 
filled, now with drinkers and gamblers, and lastly, it was covered 
over, tables and all, with ‘‘ shakes-down.’’ The viands dispensed 
by Host Kidd were really good; the cuisine excellent, it being 
under the superintendence of Felix, a chef of Parisian fame. He 
was a lively, versatile Frenchman, with an inexhaustible flow of 
good humour and smart repartee. By the timely intervention of 
a joke he frequently changed an angry altercation into a general 
laugh, and so preserved the peace. Poor fellow! Years after he 
met a dreadful end in New Zealand, being one of the victims 
murdered in cold blood at Maungatapu. (particulars of which 
will be seen in a following chapter). Disputes could not 
always be so easily set right, however, and frequently fights took 
place. The waiters, chosen, I suppose, with a view to such 
services being sometimes required, were strong active fellows, and 
generally managed to expel any turbulent customer. Upon one 
occasion they got the worst of it from a party of rough Irishmen. 

The row commenced by one of these fellows accusing the chief 
waiter, Isaac, with paying too much attention to the white collar 
mob. This designation was applied to anyone who dressed in a 
manner at all different to the diggers. Isaac told the man to be 
quiet, but he attempted to seize a plate or dish which the waiter 
was about placing on the table, when Isaac, a wiry, active man, 
who had apparently been a steward on board a steamer, struck 
the fellow, which was the signal for a rush to be made upon him 
by three or four more. 

Isaac hit out well for some time, keeping them at bay; but at 
last they managed to close with him and throw him. Now 
ensued a scene almost indescribable. The assailants gave the 
regular howl, and several more of their compatriots rushed along 
the narrow passage, striking and felling all within reach. 

In the meantime it was faring badly with poor Isaac. The 
immediate operators were kicking him, and literally jumping on 
him, yelling hke demons the while. One ruffian, wishing to 
have a chance in the melée, and thinking it a pity to lose an 
opportunity of kicking a man while he was down, being unable 
to effect a passage. between the tables, jumped on one of them 
and actually rushed to the fray over plates and dishes, forcing 
his way without any regard to the crockery. His example was 
at once followed by several, and, their blood being up, and Isaac 
nearly dead, they turned their attention to the nearest person. 
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The fearful yells uttered by these ruftians attracted others 
from outside, who, rushing in, attacked anyone who was 
‘‘convenient.’? Heads were broken; men were knocked down and 
brutally kicked, then someone seized a bottle and hurled it at the 
attacking party. This was the signal for a general fusilade. 
Anything in the shape of a projectile—plates, cups, &c.—were 
flying in all directions, and one of the missiles severed the cord 
by which a rude candelabrum was suspended. The rope 
encircled a ferocious combatant, who, diverted for the moment 
by the unusual girdle around him from the business on hand, 
endeavoured to free himself. Fatal mistake on his part. 
Directly he became incapacitated from fighting, friends and 
foes alike fell upon him and down he went to be booted. 
One of the bank managers, a tall, stout, military-looking 
individual, at the outset made some attempts to rescue the 
unfortunate waiter, but he was nearly brained with a candlestick 
that I think had been seized through the port hole. The pos- 
sessor of this weapon for some time did good service, but at last 
received his quietus from a well-aimed teacup. The other 
bankers, with some more of the ‘‘ white collar mob,’’ seeing how 
useless any interference on their part would be, gained a tem- 
porary refuge by scaling the bedroom partition; the rooms 
on the other side of which were filled with bunks, and 
standing on the top of these they observed from that 
‘‘coign of vantage” the free fight in comparative safety, and now 
and then they drew over some wounded combatant, and also their 
bleeding companions. Their proceedings were noticed, and some 
of the ruffians, thinking it would be a good thing and safe to get 
into the hospital and worry the wounded, tried to break in the 
doors; but just then a strong detachment of police, who had been 
sent for by the landlord, forced an entrance, and after a sharp 
struggle managed to capture and handcuff several of the ring- 
leaders. 

There must be something attractive to the Irish mind in 
a free fight; they got up this one certainly for the pure 
love of the thing. Fellows at the far end of the room who had 
nothing to do with the original row, directly it was well started 
would jump up, give a yell, and then go for the next man. 
Another, scenting the fray from afar, would run to the battle 
ground, force an entrance, and ‘‘ wire in,”’ without taking pains to 
ascertain the respective sides; enough for them that kicking was 
to be done; so long as that luxury was to be had they were not 
to be restrained. Their modus operandi was, at least, peculiar ; 
yelling and foaming at the mouth, they struck out right and 
left ; someone went down, then the fortunate ones at hand seemed . 
to at once arrive at an understanding, they caught one another by 
the arms to steady themselves, and kicked and jumped on the poor 
wretch with the most savage satisfaction, each kick being accom- 
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panied by a grunt of approval, or a hiss of earnest. Isaac was 
found in a state of insensibility; his features were battered 
beyond the possibility of recognition ; his clothes torn off him and 
covered in blood. It is but just to add that the perpetrators of 
be outrage were committed as soon as Isaac could testify against 
them. | 

The following is an extract from knocking about in New 
Zealand, by Mr. C. L. Money :—‘‘ No class of men in the world 
are less generally known and appreciated than the diggers. In 
saying this I do not for one moment refer to those curses of a 
goldfield, the low Irish *‘ Tips’; for a more cowardly, ruffianly, 
or brutal character I have never met with than that lively 
specimen from the Green Isle, who seems to flourtsh with rank 
luxuriance in the neighbourhood of gold. He is the man who 
will, as long as he has a mob of his mates to back him, smash 
up a store, jump a claim, rob a church, or shoot a gallant and 
inoffensive young prince, with equal zest. 

‘These are not the class to whom I refer as diggers. The true 
digger, whether Irish, Scotch, or English, is a brave, high- 
spirited working man, ready with his purse as a friend, or with 
his fist as a foe. The dash of peril which necessarily accom- 
panies the pursuits in which he is so constantly engaged imparts 
a free and careless bluffness to his manner, which is a great 
relief from the reserve and formality that prevail among nearly 
all classes in the old country. I know no more hospitable 
individual, in the full sense of the word, than this honest, 
jolly, free-hearted spendthrift. A share of his damper and 
bacon, or whatever else he may have, a pannikin of tea, or half 
his blanket or opposum rug, are always at your disposal if you 
choose to accept them. He on his part would, if compelled to 
seek it, expect to find the same welcome at your tent door, and 
would recall the kindness afterwards with gratitude, while 
endeavouring in every way to make some return.”’ 


* Short for Tipperary men. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


Discovery oF Quartz ReEer.—GENTLEMEN Diccers.—Our NEw 
~  Quarters,—An ARistocratic Companion.—Dance Room.— 
Races.—Locat CELEBRITIES.—Lire at K1anpRA. 


Somz time in the month of August a quartz reef was dis- 
covered at a place called Jackass Flat; a rich lead was found 
cropping out on the surface. The discoverers marked out a 
prospectors’ claim and then laid on their friends. Claims were 
marked off for three miles on the supposed line of reef. There 
were six in the prospectors’ claim, not one of whom would sell 
out for £500. One ton of stone was packed down to Adelong, a 
distance of seventy miles; was crushed at one of the machines 
there, and yielded 120 ozs. Nothing more was found; the reef 
had run out. It was merely a “ blow.”’ 

A party of gentlemen connected with the squatting interest, 
desirous of trying their luck at the diggings, started on a four 
months’ trip, limiting themselves to time so as to return to their 
station in time for shearing. They had bad luck until the end 
of their time, when they got fair prospects. One of the party 
cleared off the surface to a depth of 2 ft., when he came to 
the bed rock. All at once one of his mates said, ‘‘ What is the 
day of the month?” ‘The fifteenth,’ was the reply. ‘‘ Not 
another day’s work will I do at the diggings,’’ said he, at the 
same time sticking his pick into the rock. His mates were 
willing enough to give up the digger’s life. One of their number 
put the billy on the fire, and the others set to work to pack up 
their traps. Some new chums passing by asked them if they 
could put them on a piece of good ground. ‘ Yes,’’ said one 
of the party, ‘‘this claim is for sale, tent, tools, and all.” 
‘‘ What do you want for the lot?’’ ‘‘ Twenty pounds,’’ was the 
reply. A bargain was struck. The squatters lost no time in 
making up their swags and away they went. Before the billy 
placed on the fire by them had boiled, one of the new chums 
took up the pick and, after a few strokes, unearthed a good-sized 
nugget. They worked steadily on, and in less than a month 
cleared five hundred pounds a man. The squatters did not hear 
of their ill-luck till some time after their return to the station. 

12th August.—Moved into our new office to-day, a wooden 
building with shingle roof; it contained two rooms besides the 
bank chamber, namely, bedroom and parlour. The bank 
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chamber was neatly fitted up, and decidedly the most comfortable 
room in the house, there being a fireplace in it. The bedroom 
was a great improvement on the room at Kidd’s; the parlour was 
simply a mistake, and never used except as a thoroughfare, there 
being no fireplace in it, and only four doors. We now com- 
menced to keep regular hours—opened the office at ten a.m. and 
closed at three p.m. After the bank was closed we had our 
dinner behind the counter, so that we might have the benefit of 
the fire. Our first messenger was a darkey; a fair cook, but too 
extravagant. He always had a lot of coloured gentlemen about 
the kitchen, who of course were entertained at our expense, and 
he very soon got ‘‘ marching orders.’’ We then gota Chinaman, 
‘‘Tyon”’ by name, the cleanest and best cook I ever knew. When 
wegot fairly settledin our new establishment I became a subscriber 
to the only library in the place, no great choice of books, and for 
this luxury I had to pay 6s. 8d. per month. 

23rd August.—To-day one of our select few was taken up by 
the police as a ‘‘ ticket-of-leave ’’ man out of his district. The news 
spread, as news always will do, like wild-fire, and, of course, was 
the chief topic of conversation. He indulged freely at times, and 
when he had too much, was noisy, and often-times very abusive ; 
this, no doubt, attracted the attention of the pohce, who soon 
found out his pedigree, and this was the climax. Had he behaved 
himself with. propriety for three months longer his time would 
have expired, and he would have been at liberty to go where he 
pleased. 

18th September.—A dance room opened this evening at the 
Empire Hotel, Carmichael’s, a first-class band was engaged, as 
soon as the music struck up I could not resist the temptation, so 
wentover. Inaroom14 x 20 I found some forty or fifty diggers 
standing about, smoking, chatting, and a few dancing. There 
were only three dance girls, and those who were fortunate enough 
to secure one as partner must have found it hard work dancing 
on a floor fully an inch thick in mud. Just fancy fifty diggers 
coming into a room with their muddy boots, and walking about ; 
| what a nice state the floor would be in for dancing. Itstruck me 
as a queer sight to see hairy-faced men in pea jackets, and 
long boots, with pipes in their mouths, dancing together. The 
dance room was a great attraction, after every dance the landlord 
expected each girl to entice her partner to the bar, to pay for 
a drink for himself, his partner, and often-times a friend or two ; 
so you see that sort of enjoyment, with nobblers at a shilling each, 
costs something, and is a great source of revenue to the landlord. 
At first there were growls innumerable. There being so few 
girls, it was impossible for all those who wished to dance to get 
partners ; however, those who were not fortunate enough to get a 
a partner had to take a hairy-faced gentleman or not dance at 
all. 
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Reliable information being wanted as to the state of the gold- 
field, and I having been requested to furnish same, I wrote the 
following letter to the Melbourne manager :— 


‘Since I last wrote you no great change for the better has 
taken place in this far-famed gold region. With the exception of 
a 320-0z. nugget no large discoveries have been made. Several 
new rushes have taken place, but have not turned out of any 
account. Our local paper, the Alpine Pioneer, copies of which I 
have occasionally sent you, asserts these are the most extensive 
goldfields yet discovered. Thcreis no doubt but that there is a large 
tract of auriferous country here. Gold is to be found everywhere, 
but not in payable quantities. No payable ground having been 
discovered, the miners are compelled to work in the old ground in 
order toprocurea living. Some of it is now being worked forthe third 
time, and paying as well as it did when first opened, clearly 
showing the careless manner in which it was worked. A quartz 
reef has been struck on Surface Hill, but of no account. Several 
parties have commenced deep sinking, varying from 20 to 40 feet, 
but are just getting wages. 

‘The weather for the last month has been very unfavourable to 
the miners. On Sunday morning we had a very severe hail- 
storm, accompanied by thunder and lightning. A party of nine who 
started from here to visit the Four Mile diggings, were overtaken 
by the storm, and took shelter under some trees; four were 
killed on the spot, and the others knocked down by lightning, but . 
are slowly recovering. The population is daily increasing, but 
numbers return within a week of their arrival, being utterly 
disgusted with the place (Victorians especially). 


‘‘ The township of Kiandra is daily improving, good substantial 
buildings being erected in all directions. Business, I am sorry 
to say, is rather dull. However, we may expect the rush herve 
very soon now, then we shall have our hands full. Fer my own 
part I don’t expect to see more than ten thousand persons here 
at any one time. 

‘‘T have no doubt you will think this a gloomy account; but I 
can assure you it 1s a correct one. 

‘‘T should be sorry to advise any of my Victorian friends to come 
here—that is to say, the mining portion of the community. 
Storekeepers stand a very good chance; they (and the publicans) 
will be the ones to make money out of the Kiandra rush.” 

[My surmise turned out correct, and by the end of the year the 
majority of the miners had left for Lambing Flat.] 


1st January, 1861.—Great day at Kiandra. Horse races, 
which were well attended. The racecourse was a few miles out 
of town, and nota particularly good one, there being rather a short 
run round, and a rise at the ‘‘run home.’’ However, it answered 
the purpose. Those present seemed satisfied, and not a few were 
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on the “ beer.”’ My brother, J. A. Preshaw, who was in his 
glory, rode in the first race, and although he did not come in 
first, was declared the winner, inasmuch as the “ jock’? who rode 
the winning horse jostled him. 

The ‘‘ boys’? were there in full force, and as the day advanced 
the rowdier they became. In one of the races they had a 
favourite horse; the favourite in the race was ridden by Charles 
Cowper, jun., son of the Premier of New South Wales. At the 
last round Mr. Cowper was some distance ahead, and, barring 
an accident, was sure of the race, when ‘‘ Mick” B. (a sort of 
king among the ‘“ boys’’), who happened to be on horeback, rode 
right across the winning horse, at this time only a few yards 
from the winning post, and, coming into collision, over they went. 
Fortunately, neither of the riders was hurt; the horses, too, 
escaped without injury. It was a miracle someone was not 
killed. The boys, however, won their point, their horse coming 
in first, was declared the winner. Whether the decision of 
the stewards in this case was a fair one I cannot say, not being 
a ‘‘racing man.’ However, under the circumstances, I think 
they acted wisely in deciding as they did, for had it been other- 
wise, there would have been some damage done. 

In another race the boys entered a horse which had no chance 
whatever. In this case they tried to intimidate the owner of the 
favourite in the race, and finding they could not persuade him to 
withdraw, threatened to break his horse’s knees, which threat 
they would have carried into effect had it not been for Mick B., 
who settled the matter somehow. - Until Mick B. put in an 
appearance the ‘‘ boys” were jumping about; some of them armed 
with heavy rails, which they got by pulling down a post-and-rail 
fence. ‘The favourite was allowed to run, and won the race. I 
rode home with Tom Horton, agent for the Oriental Bank. As 
— we were leaving the course we saw a crowd, and some poor un- 
fortunate struggling in the midst—some one we knew. The 
‘‘ boys’ were at him. Horton jumped off his horse, forced his way 
into the crowd, collared the man and dragged him away from 
them. Horton was a great favourite with the ‘‘ boys,” who, to tell 
the truth, were frightened of him; he was a tall, wiry, muscular 
Christian, and could take his own part. I saw him on three 
occasions use his fives, and each time he came off victorious. As 
an instance of his manliness, oue day four or five of the ‘‘ boys”’ 
set on one Englishman, gave him not only a beating. but a 
kicking. Horton witnessed the whole affair, and determined to 
take the first opportunity of paying them off, which he did in 
this wise :—One of their number was passing the bank, when 
Horton went to him and said, ‘‘ Look here, on Suiday last I saw 
a mob of you fellows on one man; now I wart to take it out 
of you, or you shall out of me, so hold up your hands.” The 
fellow denied tha he was in the crowd; however, Horton knew 
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better, and finding he would not fight, gave him a tremendous 
thrashing. 

21st March.—‘‘ Tom the Bellman”’ went round the town to-day 
announcing that ‘‘ Mr. Business bad strayed away, and that twenty 
pounds would be given by any of the storekeepers for his 
recovery.” 

We had our celebrities in our little town. ‘Tom the Bellman”; 
“Yackandandah May,’ a drunken old woman, well known on 
the diggings in Victoria and New South Wales; the ‘ Single- 
ton Chicken” and the ‘“‘ Tumut Bruiser,” two of the leading 
townsmen, nicknamed as above, through having a fight in which 
neither of the combatants distinguished himself; ‘‘ Old Hoss”’ 
(Carmichael), landlord of the Empire Hotel, a really good, jolly 
fellow, with any amount of fun in him; M‘Donough, a bush 
lawyer; and several others, those named above being the 
principal. 

For the first few months, in fact until we got into our new 
quarters, we spent our evenings in card playing, drinking, and 
smoking ; this was about the style of thing. Mollarde, the land- 
lord, would ring the bell for the waiter, on whose appearance he 
would say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am just going to have some whisky hot, 
and shall be glad if you will join me ; Isaac, take these gentlemen’s 
orders.”” Some would order one thing, and some another; hot 
drinks were the general thing. This over, a game of cards would 
be proposed. Asa rule, we played for drinks ‘ for the good of the 
house,”’ the losers paying for all hands. No sooner was one game 
finished than another was started, so that in the course of an 
evening perhaps half-a-dozen games would be played, which 
meant half-a-dozen nobblers for each man. Six say in the room, 
and there were seldom a less number, would be 386s. for the 
landlord ; it did not matter whether you drank your liquor or not, 
at the end of each game your nobbler would be brought in.and 
paid for. A refusal to drink when asked by a digger was looked 
upon as an insult, consequently one oftentimes had to drink when 
he had not the slightest inclination ; in fact you could not meet a 
friend, or go anywhere, but the first thing was, ‘‘ Let’s have a 
drink.’’ I was ordered to Lambing Flat on the 2nd July, for 
which place I started on the 8th idem. I was fourteen months 
at Kiandra, during which time I saw more low life than I ever saw 
before, or have seen since. Up to the time I left Castlemaine I may 
say I had not left my mother’s apron strings, and to be transferred 
to a place like Kiandra was a change indeed. 

Talking as one who has had a long experience (thirty years) on 
the goldfields, I consider it a great mistake for any bank to send 
a lad to a new rush, where everything is rough, and one must 
necessarily mix with all classes, and in all sorts of places. Ifa 
young man is inclined to be fast, there is everything at a new 
rush to encourage him in his downward career—bad companions, 
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publichouses, billiard saloons, &c.; in fact everything that is 
debasing and low. The following extract is from the Australasian 
Insurance and Banking Record of date March, 1877, and is quite 
in accord with my own views :— 

‘‘A large proportion of the bank work is here performed by 
men very young, as compared with British bank clerks. They 
have not, generally speaking, undergone so long a probation; they 
have not lived through so many temptations; there are fewer 
grey heads amongst them. The middle-aged man generally, 
probably married, is exposed to fewer temptations than the 
bachelor without domestic resources in his hours of leisure; and 
these leisure hours suggest the consequences laid down in Dr. 
Watts’ hymn. We can quite imagine that the evenings of a 
young banker at some of the outposts of Australian civilisation 
must be a difficulty. Society of the proper kind there may be 
none. The chances are in favour of his gravitating to the billiard- 
room, which is of course at a tavern. He may be moderate in 
his play, and temperate in his drinking, but a life of this kind 
engenders loose habits. It may be asked why young unmarried 
men are selected for these appointments. The answer is that in 
a comparatively unsettled community the married manager or 
accountant is not so transferable a commodity as the young 
fellow with no impedimenta in the shape of wife and children. In 
the one case there is only a portmanteau to pack ; in the other, 
there are numerous considerations of bank residence, cost of 
removal, realisation of furniture, &c., all adding to the difficulty 
of settling an officer to his own satisfaction. And there can be 
no doubt that an officer dissatisfied with his position is not in 
the proper frame of mind for doing his best for his employers. 
In instituting a contrast between bank officials married and 
unmarried, we do not mean to say that the former do not 
succumb, but that they are subject to fewer temptations of a 
dangerous kind.”’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tue Roap.—ADELoNG.—SIGHT oF BusHRANGERS.—ARRIVAL AT 
Lamspinc Fiat. —Trip to Yass. — MistaKEN FOR A Busu- 
RANGER.—Mupnicut Frigut.—Yass.—ARRIVAL OF THE Muu- 
TARY. 


On the 8th July I left Kiandra, in company with ‘‘ Johnnie the 
Mailman’’; it was a bad season for travelling, inasmuch as the 
snow lay thick on the ground, several feet deep in places. On 
his last trip up he lost his way, and had to camp out all night, 
notwithstanding which he determined to make the return trip, 
and as he was the best guide I could get, I made up my mind to 
accompany him. Before starting, Carmichael put a bottle of 
the best ‘‘ battle-axe’’ into my valise, as he said, ‘‘ There is none 
to be had on the road, and it might come in handy,” which sure 
enough it did. On reaching Adelong I received a pressing 
invitation from my friends Drummond and Jones, the manager 
and accountant there, to stay for a day or two and recruit, which 
I did. They had just removed into their new premises—u com- 
fortable brick building, with every accommodation. One day 
during my stay we went down to an old building which had been 
for some years used as the bank office, the floor of which we 
took up, and collected several bucketsful of dirt and dust from 
underneath, which we took down to the creek and washed. So 
many thousand ounces of gold having been cleaned in the office, 
it was only reasonable to sucpose some little must have found its 
way through the cracks in the floor; and it is astonishing how 
little, for out of five or six buckets of dirt we only got a few 
pennyweights, showing how caretully the gold must have been 
cleaned. I have known as much as 10 ozs. of gold taken from 
under the floor of a gold office. 1 had great fun in panning off, 
that part, as an old experienced digger, falling to my lot. In 
panning off the first dish, in which I could see there was very 
little gold, I took the opportunity, when Drummond, who was 
watching me closely, was turning away, of slipping a small 
nugget, which I had in my mouth, into the dish, which he no 
sooner saw than he took possession of, and said he would take it as 
his share of the day’s work; it was a case of the ‘ biter bit.” 
Before I left I told him of the little joke I had played upon him. 

On the morning of the 16th July I started for Lambing Flat, 
in company with a gentleman named Saunders. About middaj 
we made Gundagai. Here we found two townships, known as North 
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and South Gundagai, the former of which was almost washed away 
in a great flood in 1852. Out of eighty houses only about half-a- 
dozen remained ; a hundred people were drowned, and cattle and 
sheep swept away in hundreds and thousands. Another township 
was formed a safe distance from high-water mark. Here we rested 
for a while, and then made for Dallas’s station, where we stayed 
for the night, starting again next morning. Mr Dallas gave us 
a black boy as a guide to take us a short cut to the next station, 
‘‘ Walleendbeen ’’ (Mackay’s). Here we got on the main road, 
and the guide left us. Now the excitement commenced. We 
were riding quietly along, when a man who was repairing a fence 
hailed us. We rode up to him. ‘ Are you going to the Flat ?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ We are,” replied Saunders. ‘‘ The best thing you can 
do,”’ said the man, ‘‘is to remain where you are ; the bushrangers 
are on the road; they have ‘stuck up’ everyone who has 
travelled it to-day, and are sure to bail you up.” He described 
the men, how they were dressed, the colour of the horses they 
were riding, and said that two of them had rifles. ‘‘ We’ll chance 
it,’ said Saunders ; ‘“‘I have a ‘pea-shooter,’ and if they’ll 
only give me a chance I’ll have a pop at them.” We wished 
the man ‘‘ Good day,’”’ and rode on. We had not gone more 
than half-a-mile from the station, when about a quarter 
of a mile to our right front, we saw three men on horseback 
riding in single file and, answering the description of the 
bushrangers in every particnlar. They were in the bush riding 
down a slight rise; we were riding along the road at right angles 
to them; had we gone on we would have met. As we caught 
sight of them Saunders said, ‘‘ Get off your horse,’’ I did so just 
a little off the road ; he followed suit. ‘‘ Get your horse between 
you and them,’ said he. He then took out his revolver, and 
leaned across the saddle watching their movements. I was 
unarmed, and did not at all relish the position we were in. The 
men, evidently puzzled as to whom or what we were, kept riding 
on at asnail’s pace, talking to cne another and looking at us. We 
never moved, but watched. When they got to the road they 
seemed undecided what they should do; however, they crossed it 
and rode quietly away, we watching until they were out of sight, 
when we mounted our horses and cantered away towards the 
Flat at a prettv good rate, thinking perhaps they would ride round 
and intercept us. We had ridden about a mile when we met a 
young man on horseback, who told us that Lambing Flat was 
deserted ; that there had been a great ‘roll up’’; the bankers 
had fled to Yass with their treasure; the military had been 
telegraphed for, and had started from Sydney; that the court- 
house had been burned down by the mob, and that the town was 
in a complete state of uproar. We were inclined to disbelieve all 
this, but found when we got to the Flat that it was too true. We 
told the young fellow about the three men we had seen, who said 
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there was no doubt as to who they were. This was my first 
introduction to the bushrangers, and I can only say I did not like 
being in such close quarters with them; had I been alone, or in the 
company ofalmost any other man, we would have been ‘“ stuck up’”’ 
beyond a doubt. Saunders was quite cool throughout, and would 
have stood his ground, I am sure, even against odds. 

On reaching the Flat I learnt that a lot of Chinamen had set 
to work on the diggings; that the diggers had risen en masse and 
turned them off, giving as a reason that they wasted the water, 
which was very scarce. They went to the Chinese encampment, 
pulled down their tents, which they burnt, and illtreated the poor 
unfortunate ‘‘ Johns,’’ and in many cases cutting off their pig-tails. 
The police, of course, interfered, took up some of the ringleaders, 
who were taken to the lock-up, but rescued by the mob, who 
burnt down the court-house, &c. 

The day after I arrived, finding that Russell (agent of our 
bank) was in Yass, I telegraphed to Sydney for instructions, and 
received a reply to proceed to Yass, so I made a start on the 25th, 
in company with Mr. C——, inspector of the Oriental Bank, and 
a very unpleasant ride we had, it raining heavily the whole time. 
When about five miles from Murrumburrah (twenty miles from. 
Burrangong), which was as far as we intended to go, we came to 
a slight rise, so pulled up at a walk. As I have already said, it 
was raining heavily; however, we were well prepared for the 
weather, having on long boots and waterproof cloaks. 

I had on an old cabbage-tree hat. A coach appeared at the 
top of the hill. The passengers, six or eight in number, jumped 
out, some going one way, and some another. We could not 
understand the meaning of this strange behaviour, so rode up to 
the coachman, whom C knew, to inquire the reason. ‘‘All 
right!” called out the driver, at the same time beckoning to the 
passengers right and left of the coach, who came running up. 
‘¢ What is the meaning of all this ? ” inquired C “We took 
you for the bushrangers,” replied the driver; ‘‘ there are two men 
on horseback who have stuck up every person on this road to-day. 
When we got to the brow of the hili and saw you two gentlemen, 
we mistook you for them; the passengers were frightened and 
got out of the coach.” We were strongly advised not to go on, 
for as sure as we did we would be stuck up. ‘‘ What say you?” 
said C , addressing me. “I have nothing to lose,” said I, 
‘and think we had better push on.” By this time the passengers 
had taken their seats and the coach driven on. ‘ Well,” said he, 
‘‘T have a lot of cheques, amounting to some hundreds of pounds, 
but they are all crossed and stamped with the bank stamp, so 
would be of no value to them.” 

He did not, however, seem to relish the idea of going on, nor 
to tell the truth did I, but I did not believe in turning back to be 
laughed at. ‘‘ Look here,” said he, ‘‘I’ve a sore finger, you take 
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my revolver and give me your riding-whip (a hammer-headed 
one).”” We exchanged weapons and proceeded on our journey. 
We rode quietly to the top of the hill. ‘‘ Now then,” said I, 
‘‘come along,’’ at the same time putting spurs to my horse, and 
going off at a sharp canter. On our way we came to a bark-hut 
shanty ; to my disgust C pulled up, and asked the shanty- 
keeper if he had heard the bushrangers were about, &c. I felt 
annoyed at him, so put spurs to my horse and galloped into 
Murrumburrah, he following me; not a sign of bushrangers did 
we see. We put up at an excellent hotel, the name of which I 
forget. After tea a Mr. Barnes (who was a few months after- 
wards shot by the bushrangers, an account of which I will give 
in the proper place) came over and spent the evening with us. 
I retired to rest about twelve o’clock; by this time it had 
ceased raining, the moon shone brightly, and everything seemed 
favourable for our trip on the morrow. We both slept in the same 
room, a good-sized one, in which there were two beds, but very 
little bedding. It was all I could do to get to sleep, but at last I 
dropped off. During the night I was awoke by C—— shaking 
me. ‘‘ Hush,” said he. ‘‘ What is the matter?’ said I. ‘The 
bushrangers are outside,’’ he replied (speaking in an undertone). 
I sat up, listened, but the only sound that I could hear was the 
ticking of an old-fashioned clock in an adjoining room. As I 
did not see the force of turning out on such a cold night, I told 
him it was ‘all right,’’ rolled myself up in the bed clothes, 
and went off to sleep again. I could not have been asleep long 
before I was awoke again ; C—— persisted that there was some- 
one prowling about; he ‘would have me get up and go round 
the house with him. I put on my “ inexpressibles,”’ armed my- 
self with his revolver, he had my whip, and out we went. A 
beautiful night, as clear as day. Nothing would do but we must 
walk round the house, which we did and saw nothing. I was 
hurrying to get inside again. ‘‘Stop!’’ said he, ‘they are at 
the stable, the door is open; they’ll take away our horses.”’ 
‘‘ Well, let them,’’ said I, ‘‘ I don’t intend bothering myself about 
them; you can go to the stable if you like.’’ Suffice it to say he 
did not. I toddled off to bed, and was very soon in the arms of 
Morpheus. When I woke up early next morning, he told 
me he hadn’t slept a wink all night. When we reached 
Yass we found all in a state of excitement, the military having 
arrived. About sixty or seventy marines came up in the after- 
noon, bringing with them a small cannon, which they called the 
‘Bull Pup.’’ Next morning they all made a start for Bowning; 
and there was scarcely a soul to be seen in the town by two o’clock, 
when both soldiers and sailors had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


RETURN OF THE BANKERS.—THE Banx.—Our NEIGHBOURS.— GREAT 
Eastern Hotret.—Rusn to New ZEavanD.—NOoTES ON 
Lamsine FiLat.—F irst CLERGYMEN. 


On Monday, 29th July, I made a start from Yass to Burrowa, 
en route for Lambing Flat, in company with Messrs. McCarthy, 
Towson, and Milne, of the Oriental Bank. We remained at Bur- 
rowa till the 81st, when an escort consisting of Messrs. McCarthy, 
Towson, and Milne, of the Oriental Bank ; Messrs. George Green, 
J. L. Cobb, and Gannon, of the Commercial Bank ; and Messrs. 
T. O.S. Green, Spofforth, Russell, and myself, of the Bank of 
New South Wales, started for the Flat with the treasure. We 
were all armed, and when we reached our destination at half-past 
five p.m. we found that the military had arrived at two o’clock that 
afternoon. 

The bank was not a very elegant looking building—a slab hut, 
with weatherboard front, and iron roof, part of a building 
occupied by a shanty-keeper. Behind the bank office (a 
room 8 x 10) was another room about the same size, which 
was used as a dining-room, and in which Thompson, the mes- 
senger. slept. He always slept with an axe by his side, 
fer, as he said, ‘It would never miss fire, and was a 
good weapon at close quarters.’’ Russell slept behind the 
counter, and I in a space between the dining-room and 
office divided off by a sheet of bark, with just room for a stretcher. 
On the whole the quarters were not so bad ; certainly much better 
than I had the first few months of my stay at Kiandra. I went 
to bed early the night we arrived, feeling tired after my ride, but 
not to sleep—that was impossible. In the next building, which 
was only divided from us by a slab partition, a lot of the ‘‘ Boys ”’ 
were assembled singing, yelling, cursing, and swearing—a noise 
which Thompson informed me was ‘a nightly occurrence.”’ 
Oftentimes Thompson would get savage, and call out, ‘‘ Go home 
to bed,’ then they would reply with a volley of abuse, and 
threaten to come in and do all sorts of wicked things. I found 
the Flat pretty lively. The first rush took place on a station 
situated on the Burrangong Creek, and on what was known 
as ‘‘Lambing Flat.’’ Diggers generally spoke of the rush as 
the ‘“ Flat,’ although the post town was Burrangong, and the 
Government named the township ‘‘ Young,”’ so that we had no 
less than three names for the place, viz.: The Flat, Burrangong, 
and Young. A rush having just taken place close to, in fact in 
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the township, Russell and I found plenty to do. Saturday was 
our great gold-buying day. The diggers would begin to pour 
in about two o’clock, and from that time to seven or eight we 
werekept hard at work. There was many a growl at the apology for 
a bank. In front of the counter there was only room for half-a- 
dozen men at a time; sometimes there were that many in a party ; 
others would come and stand about the door, at last get tired of 
‘‘ airing their heels,’’ and go off to another bank. The Oriental 
Bank had a more commodious building, not so the Commercial, 
which was even smaller than ours, but much more comfortable. 
Our opposite neighbour was William Mears, or, as he styled 
himself the ‘‘ Greatest Wonder of the World.’’ The principal 
hotel (Great Eastern) was the only one patronised by the officers 
of the 12th regiment, the commissioners, and bankers, where we 
met every afternoon and evening. Garrotting was the order of 
the day, or rather night. When I first went to the Flat, I have 
often, when snug in bed, heard some poor fellow, who was being 
eased of his cash, calling out, ‘‘ Murder,’’ “‘ Police.’’ In coming 
home from the Great Eastern I invariably carried a revolver with 
‘me. One night I came in about eleven o’clock. Thompson told 
me he was sitting reading with the back door open as the 
chimney was smoking, when a big fellow walked in and asked 
him for a drink of water, which he gave him. When the man 
went away, Thompson took the precaution of shutting and 
locking the door. It was well he did so, for in about ten minutes 
he returned, and wanted Thompson to let him in, which he 
declined to do, telling him ‘to be off about his business ;’’ in the 
meantime I came in. Thompson was just telling me about this 
when we heard a hammering at the front door. I called out, 
‘¢ Who’s there,’’ when the same fellow said, ‘‘ I want to come in.”’ 
‘‘If you’re not off in one minute I'll fire at you through the 
door,’’ said I. When he retreated a few steps, I opened the door, 
raised my revolver and fired; not at, but close by him. He then 
took to his heels and was seen no more. Next morning I went to 
see if I could find any trace of the bullet, and found it lodged in one 
of the post office piles, a distance of sixty yards from where I 
fired. Russell and I lived at the bank. Thompson was not 
much of a cook, but we preferred a steak at home to a better 
meal at an hotel. 

23rd October.—Great many diggers left for New Zealand. Truly 
the digger is a migratory being; no matter how well he may be 
doing, or comfortably settled in a place, at the first talk of a rush 
he is for “off,” sells out, and away he goes; in this instance, 
several hundreds of miles. I presume this is to be accounted for 
by the fact that the man who is the first on a new field stands the 
best chance. It may be so; but of this I am certain, these changes 
are good for his constitution, and a pleasant break in what other- 
wise must be a very monotonous life. For instance, say a miner 
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sold out of a claim on Lambing Flat and went to New Zealand, 
was unlucky, and returned, the change of climate and sea air 
must do him good, and although his pocket may suffer, still he is 
the gainer of something. Yates arrived here this afternoon from 
Kiandra, having closed the agency there. He is off to New 
Zealand. Remained with us for a few days, then took his 
departure for Sydney. How, when, and where I next met him 
will be seen in a following chapter. 

A large population, comprising men of all creeds, and almost 
all nations, reckless in the extreme, and ready for any emergency, 
many of whom were without character, while on the other hand 
there were hundreds of honest, hard-working men, determined to 
put down ruffianism at all msks. Such was the state of affairs 
at this human hive in 1861. All the Australias were casting a 
longing look at this far-famed goldfield. Men from each colony 
were arriving daily, and early in 1861 there could not have been 
less than 18,000 (thirteen thousand) souls located within the 
radius of the goldfields. The first gentleman, or at any rate, one 
of the first that appeared amongst us to teach us to ‘‘love our 
neighbour as ourselves,” and to inculcate divine knowledge into 
the hearts of the multitude was a diminutive cleric hailing from 
the ranks of the great John Wesley. He took up his quarters at 
the Great Eastern for the night, and was accommodated with 
a shake-down on the billiard table. Next morning he sought 
shelter under the wings of the camp, and announced that divine 
service would be held there on the following Sunday. Only half- 
a-dozen attended. He then and there bade farewell to the unruly 
flock. The next clergyman that arrived displayed far more tact 
and energy. He quietly took all the jibing that was indulged in 
at his expense with good-will. Nothing daunted he made arrange- 
ments for a service on the vacant ground near the Great 
Kastern ; got some temporary seats erected, and on Sunday 
morning started the bellman round the town to announce that 
divine service would be held at elevena.m. Some 120 to 150 
availed themselves of the opportunity of listening to good solid 
truths. Soon after this we were favoured with occasional visits 
from clergymen connected with the Church of England at the 
neighbouring townships. The Roman Catholics were, however, 
the first to build a church at Lambing Flat. The honour 
belongs to the Congregational body for having first established a 
Protestant church. This eame about in the following way :— 
The Rev. J. D. Thane, formerly connected with the Mariners’ 
Church, Sydney, resigned his charge there, and determined to 
establish a cause at Lambing Flat. On his arrival at Goulburn 
he met Mr. Henry Greig, storekeeper, of Lambing Flat, who 
drove him in a buggy to the diggings. Letters of introduction 
brought him into contact with Mr. William Bigg, a storekeeper in 
Main-street, with whom he remained for some weeks. 
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Many almost insurmountable obstacles presented themselves, 
but Mr. Thane was determined, and at once set to work. He 
purchased an old patched-up tent for £1, and expended £2 or £38 
in seats and small bush tables. Notices were issued, and Sunday 
morning saw him with a congregation of seven worshippers, viz., 
two Presbyterians, a solitary member of the Church of England, 
two Wesleyans, one Baptist, and one Congregationalist. At the 
conclusion of the service Mr. Thane announced that a public 
meeting would be held in the church on the following evening, 
when he would lay before them his credentials, &c. The meet- 
ing was held; only seven or eight persons attended. The agree- 
ment then entered into was that Mr. Thane was to be 
satisfied with the offerings of the people, which gradually in- 
creased from 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s., to 128., 15s., 20s., and an occasional 
small nugget. After a few weeks it was arranged by two or 
three of the prime movers in this matter that a commodious iron 
house (built for a publichouse) should be rented at a rental of 
12s. 6d. per week. The rent was always forthcoming. Com- 
fortable seats were erected, and a large congregation gathered 
together within twelve months. Mr. Thane was duly ordained 
to the pastorate, and a new church, at a cost of £200, was built, 
the minister’s stipend increasing in hke manner. Such was the 
beginning of that gentleman’s labours at Lambing Flat. After 
the decline of the goldfields Mr. Thane resigned his oe and 
went to England. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Riots at Lampina Fiat. 


As at the present tine but little is known of the Lambing Flat 
riots, [ have endeavoured to give as full an account as is possible 
in a work of this description. 

The account of the first riot, which took place in the early part 
of 1861, is taken from the ‘‘ Official History of New South Wales,”’ 
and I have besides given copious extracts from my own notes. 

In December 1860 serious riots occurred at Lambing Flat, 
owing to the influx of Chinese in large numbers. Several grog 
shops and gambling shanties were burnt, many persons were 
wounded, and a large body of police had to be despatched to 
restore and maintain order. 

The following account is taken from the ‘ Official History of 
New South Wales, 1788 to 1880” :—‘‘ The goldfields recently 
opened up at Burrangong having proved extraordinarily mch 
caused a rush thitherwards. When at the end of January 1861 
crowds of Chinese arrived on the ground, the miners held a great 
public meeting for the purpose of deciding ‘Whether Burrangong 
was a European or a Chinese territory.’ They also addressed a 
petition to the Assembly, which was presented by Mr. Robertson 
on the 12th February, complaining of the recent arrival at Bur- 
rangong of several thousand Chinese, and praying that such a 
measure might be passed by the House as should relieve them of 
all Chinese who had occupied or intended to occupy those gold- 
fields. Unfortunately peaceful measures were not the only ones 
resorted to, for the meeting above referred to culminated in a riot. 
After various inflammatory speeches a band struck up, and the 
crowd moved towards the place wherethe Chinese were located. The 
Commissioner cautioned the mob against any violence. The 
Chinese hurried away before their victors, a few tents were 
burned down, and while the bulk of the diggers were engaged in 
‘shifting’ the Chinese, a drunken fellow galloped over two or 
three of them, whereupon he was locked up. On the return of 
the diggers they demanded the release of the captive; and as 
the threats and demeanour of the mob, numbering upwards 
of 4000, grew very alarming, and there were only eight 
policemen to guard the place, the Commissioner consented to 
take responsible bail. This was found, the man released, and 
next morning he duly appeared before the Commissioner, who 
reprimanded, cautioned, and discharged him. A Miners’ Protec- 
tion League was then formed on the goldfield, having the twofold 
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object of creating a body of miners’ police and of ridding the 
field of Chinese. The information concerning the riot had in the 
meantime been communicated to the Government in Sydney, 
and instructions were issued resulting in the assembling upon 
Lambing Flat of a body of fifty mounted troopers. A deputation 
from the Chinese to the Commissioner stated that many of them 
were starving through having been turned off their claims, 
which had been ‘jumped’ by Europeans. 

‘‘ Riots now became very frequent, and so great were the fears 
of a general outbreak that urgent appeals were made by the 
officials to the Executive for the aid of the military. A force, 
therefore, consisting of. 2 officers and 42 men of the Royal 
Artillery, with two 12-lb. pieces, 7 officers and 128 men of the 
12th Regiment, and 21 mounted police, was despatched from 
Sydney on Monday, 28rd February. 

“On 26th February, in the Assembly, Mr. Cowper explained 
the action of the Government in the matter, and stated that 
there had been some difficulty im deciding which officer should be 
entrusted with the direction of the military. 

‘‘ The next day the announcement was made that the Premier 
himself had proceeded to Burrangong. On 28th February, in 
moving that leave of absence be granted to the Premier, Mr. 
Robertson explained the reasons which had induced the Cabinet 
to send the Chief Minister of the Crown to the scene of disorder. 
Firstly, that although all difficulties were to be settled, if possible, 
without bloodshed, the law was to be upheld at any cost; and, 
secondly, that under all the circumstances the supreme conduct 
of affairs at these diggings should be entrusted to a civilian. On 
his arrival at Lambing Flat Mr. Cowper was well received by the 
miners. On the Tuesday following a great aggregate meeting 
of miners was held, which Mr. Cowper addressed, refuting the 
statement made in the manifesto of the ‘Miners’ Protective 
League,’ and showing that they had no good grounds for the 
attitude they had assumed. On the following Saturday, at 
Stony Creek, Mr. Cowper addressed a monster meeting of miners, 
informing them that the authority of the law, at whatever cost, 
would be, upheld; and not until confusion and riot ceased could 
they hope to obtain any redress. Mr. Cowper then returned to 
Sydney. The excitement thereafter rapidly subsided. A new 
rush to the locality called Tipperary Gully carried away miners 
to the number of 6000 from the scene of their former disputes, 
and the Chinese withdrew to other fields.”’ 

‘¢ A Goldfields’ Bill was introduced on 7th April, 1861, by Mr. 
Cowper. In moving its second reading, on 24th April, Mr. 
Cowper explained that the bill was brought in to prevent a 
recurrence of the disorders that had taken place at Lambing 
Flat. Aliens would only be allowed to work on fields specially 
proclaimed for them. 
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‘‘The military were recalled, and returned to Sydney on 4th 
June, 1861.” 

It will be well, before entering upon the details connected with 
the disturbances at Lambing Flat, to inquire what was the 
avowed cause of these riots. Avowed because I very much doubt 
whether the facts of the case were consistent with the avowed 
cause. It must be borne in mind that for a long period there had 
been an almost utter stagnation in mining enterprise. The old 
diggings were not suitable for poor men; new rushes had become 
things of the past. Hundreds of diggers were scattered over vast 
tracts of country in New South Wales and the adjoining colonies, 
digging and prospecting with but scanty returns for their labour. 
As soon as the Lambing Fat field was fairly opened up, thousands 
of diggers hastened thither in search of a golden harvest. The 
very nature of the goldfield held out great inducements to the 
miner, as in the early history of the field the deepest sinking was 
from 60 to 80 feet ; and in many instances it was simply surface 
digging. It may, I presume, be considered as essentially a poor 
man’s field; every man that could and would work was enabled 
to make fair wages; while in very many instances the yield was 
above mere wages. 

In 1861 the population was very large, numbering, according 
to the census, over 15,000 souls. It is painful to record that a 
great number of this vast crowd was composed of the worst class 
of men, and had it not been that there was in nearly every 
locality a wholesome leaven of true, noble-hearted men, ready at 
all times to stand loyal to the best interests of the State, it is 
impossible to imagine to what extent the lawlessness would have 
reached. As it was, even with all the good and true men, it 
frequently happened that the mob defied all attempts to keep law 
and order. The records of the police court will unhappily reveal 
the truth of these assertions. 

All eyes were centred upon Lambing Flat; every man who 
could use a pick and shovel was anxious to try his luck, and at 
last John Chinaman put in his appearance. I am no apologist 
for the Chinese ; I do not advocate their claims as equal to those 
of our own countrymen ; but still they have certain rights which 
ought not to be trampled upon. As soon as John got a footing 
on Lambing Flat he communicated with his countrymen, and 
they came up from all quarters and commenced their digging 
operations. Europeans, as a rule, are not fond of small earnings 
on a gold-field. John is perfectly satisfied with fair wages. The 
Kuropeans take up certain localities, work for a short time, are 
dissatisfied, rush off to a new place, and the abandoned ground is 
forthwith occupied by the Chinese. Perhaps within a few weeks 
the same Europeans are again disappointed and return to their 
old quarters, to find they have really abandoned a good claim, 
which is being assiduously worked by John Chinaman. It 
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seldom happens that Chinese take up new ground; they rather 
prefer ground abandoned by Europeans. The consequence of all 
this was an appeal to the Gold Commissioners with the usual list 
of complaints against the Chinese, ‘‘ That they spoil the water ; are 
dirty and filthy in their habits; take up more ground than they 
are entitled to, &c.”’ 

The Commissioners can do nothing, so the diggers will, and at 
it they go to drivé John off the field. Such are really the facts 
of the case. The water question had, in truth, as little to do 
with the riots as the writer of these lines ; it was simply that the 
Kuropeans wanted, and would have, the ground occupied by the 
Chinese. 

By what means did they obtain the end sought for? The first 
step taken was to form a Miners’ League. The manifesto of this 
body was a strong appeal to the Government to bring about cer- 
tain reforms, and dictating, in rather strong terms, what was the 
duty of the Crown to these diggers. The document was, as 
might be expected, a very extravagant appeal for redress of 
certain grievances which scarcely existed, and even if 1 in existence, 
were greatly exaggerated. 

After the first Chinese riot the then Goldfields’ Commissioners 
applied to the Government for more police protection, and the 
response was a large addition of troopers, foot police, and 
detectives. 

Within about three months of the time at which the events 
transpired which are here narrated, the population on the gold- 
fields at Burrangong (embracing, as it did, Demondrille Creek, 
Stony Creek, Spring Creek, Wombat, Back Creek, Victoria Hill, 
Petticoat Flat, Chance and Maori Gullies, Blackguard Gully, 
Tipperary Gully, and the Bathurst Road, Five, Seven, and Ten 
Mile Rushes, and extending over a large tract of country) 
numbered over 15,000 souls. The Chinese element being con- 
siderably in the minority, it is questionable whether there were 
at any time more than 2000 Chinamen located on this field. 
These Mongolians were scattered about in small encampments of 
a few hundreds in each on various parts of the diggings. One 
of the first decisive demonstrations emanated at Stony Creek, 
Spring Creek, and Wombat, and at last culminated in a pro- 
cessional march of some 6000 diggers, armed with pick handles, 
revolvers, bowie knives, &c., and headed by a brass band and 
banners. The object of the demonstration was to threaten the 
several storekeepers in the township, and to fire their premises if 
they (the storekeepers) continued to supply the Chinamen with 
provisions. 

A certain large storekeeper in Main-street was particularly 
obnoxious to these diggers, and it was only by great persuasion 
that the mob were induced to waive their threats and pass the 
doomed premises. The inside of the store presented the appear- 
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ance of a place about to be besieged. Several of the friends of 
the storekeeper were secreted on the premises, determined to give 
® warm reception to the first that endeavoured to force an 
entrance. The Oriental Bank was the adjoining building, in which 
a detective police officer and the special correspondent of the 
Sydney Morning Herald were located, and remained all night, 
keeping a sharp look-out through the chinks of the building at 
what was going on outside—anything but a comfortable position, 
as the ‘‘ Special’ was particularly disliked by the rioters in con- 
sequence of his pen striking hard blows against actions disloyal 
to the Government. So much did the rioters dislike anyone who 
dared to write on the side of law and order that a halt was made 
in the main street, and after yells and jeers, it was determined to 
proceed en masse to the Great Eastern Hotel, and then and there 
bring the ‘‘Special’’ to summary punishment. On they marched 
and stormed the Great Eastern, calling upon the landlord to 
bring out the special. After convincing the men that he was not 
in the house they deliberately fired a volley through the roof of 
the hotel, and spent the night in a regular carouse, camping in 
the street, and drinking to excess. The landlord took over £80 
in cash during the night for nobblers; several cases of gin, brandy, 
&c., were thrown to the mob to prevent them sacking the house. 

The moral effect of this demonstration was to produce a 
painful distrust of public peace and safety. People were anxious 
in the extreme, and scarcely knew how to act for the general 
good of the country. It must be borne in mind that this lawless 
mob scarcely represented the true miner. Many of them were 
doubtless gold diggers, but the majority were men abandoned to 
all respect of civil rights; many adventurers of the lowest type. 
It can scarcely be wondered at that, after the demonstration, 
crime was greatly on the increase. So far the lawless had got a 
firm hold of the flourishing goldfields. The police were unable 
to cope with the difficulty, and step by step the evil advanced till 
the crisis arrived. 

In speaking of the leaders of the anti-Chinese movement, 
especially the three foremost, for whose apprehension the Govern- 
ment offered a reward of £100 each—Messrs. Spicer, Cameron 
and Stewart-—it is only fair to state that the movement which was 
inaugurated by them had assumed such gigantic proportions that 
they were unable to wield the weapon they themselves had forged. 
They were not parties to, nor did they sanction the cruelties that 
were committed against the unfortunate Celestials. They were 
for hunting these men off the diggings, and little expected that 
such an act would end in an open violation of the law. Blackguard 
Gully appeared to be rightly named, for in this locality crime of the 
worst type was fostered and brought to a climax in robbery, vio- 
lence, and cruelty. Soon after the incidents before narrated a 
regular and systematic mode of procedure was initiated to hunt 
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down and drive off the Celestials, and burn and pillage their 
encampments. 

Sunday being a leisure day with the miners, it was not an 
uncommon thing to hear the band playing a lively air, such as 
‘‘ Cheer boys, Cheer,’’ &c., and see a mob of 2000 -or 8000 men 
proceeding under their leaders, with banners and flags often orna- 
mented with the pigtails of some unfortunate Chinamen, to the 
nearest Chinese encampment. 

It will suffice for the present to give as nearly as possible a 
sketch of one such Sunday scene. On this occasion the procession 
arrived in Burrowa-street from Tipperary Gully, collecting 
stragglers on the way, till the mob numbered about 2000 
men, they turned the corner into Main-street, and proceed- 
ing down that street, over the Main Creek, when they ascended 
a gentle rise towards Victoria Hill. On this hill were located 
about 800 Chinese; a neater. little canvas town could not well 
be found. The Chinese here were making fair wages; they were 
industriously plying their callings, and interfering with no one. 
On marched the mob, and as they neared the encampment made 
a run for it, and, with yells and hoots, hunted and whipped the 
Chinamen off, knocking them down with the butt ends of their 
whips, galloping after them, and using the most cruel torture 
upon the poor defenceless creatures; in many cases pulling their 
pig-tails out by the roots, and planting their fresh trophies on 
their banners. Not satisfied with this, their next step was to rifle 
the tents of all the gold, and then deliberately fire every tent in 
the encampment. In less than two hours, all that remained of 
the camp—the homes of some 800 Chinese—was a heap of 
smouldering ruins. The Chinamen were severely handled; one 
poor fellow was knocked down by a horseman with a loaded whip, 
and his forehead cut in a most frightful manner. It is question- 
able whether he recovered. The procession then reformed, the 
band struck up ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’’ and proceeded to the encamp- 
ment at Back Creek. They met an old grey-headed man who 
volunteered to act as guide; the march was proceeded with, and 
after a walk of nearly five miles, the larger encampment was 
reached. It may be interesting to some of my readers to know 
that the grey-headed old man was nvt Spicer who afterwards 
suffered unjustly on this account. 

The Back Creek encampment mustered about 500 Chinese; 
these were treated as badly as (if not worse than) those at 
Victoria Hill. One poor creature, a Britisher, who was married 
to a Chinaman, was maltreated by the mob, and her infant, lying 
at the same time in the cradle, narrowly escaped—the wretches 
setting fire to the cradle. But for the result of this manly expedi- 
tion. Scarcely had the encampment been destroyed and the Chinese 
hunted away when these men jumped their claims. So matters 
went on until the police force was augmented, when the authori- 
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ties determined to bring some of the miscreants to justice. An - 
opportunity soon offered. A raid was made upon a small Chinese 
encampment at Blackguard Gully, and information being con- | 
veyed to the police, a body of troopers was despatched to arrest 
any person or persons found molesting the Chinese. 

Three men were arrested and marched to the lock-up and 
safely housed within that stronghold. The police were called in 
from all parts of the diggings, and every available man was 
placed under arms to protect the police court and lock-up. Soon 
it became whispered about that an effort was to be made to rescue 
the prisoners, and that a grand ‘“‘roll up’’ would take place that 
night. The arrests took place in the afternoon, and no stir was 
perceptible until nearly dusk, when ominous sounds were heard 
in the distance, and after a while the strains of music, and the 
deafening and defiant shouts of a vast mob could be distinctly 
heard, the mob steadily but surely advancing on the police 
camp from Stony Creek, Spring Creek, and Wombat. On came - 
the mob, augmenting its numbers until it reached 8000, and on 
they marched, yelling defiance at the police. Directly in front 
of the police camp there was a stout three-rail fence, and through 
this fence it was unlawful to pass without permission. Arrived 
here the mob halted, and with threats and shouts demanded the 
instant release of the three prisoners in the lock-up. Captain 
Zouch, not wishing to go to extremes until every effort had been 
made to appease the turbulent spirit of the mob, left the steps of 
the court-house. Having first taken off his sword, and placed it 
and his revolver in the court-house, he proceeded to harangue the 
mob, cautioning them of the trouble they were likely to bring on 
themselves, and declaring most emphatically that as long as he 
had a man left he would retain possession of the prisoners at all 
hazards; he told them the prisoners would have a fair trial, and 
could see their solicitors if they wished. The Riot Act was then 
read by Commissioner Griffin. This was received with clamour. 
After vainly endeavouring to reason with the rioters, the Captain 
returned to the court-house, resumed his sword and revolver, and 
waited events. 

Not many minutes elapsed before the suspense was brought to 
an end by the mob firing several shots at the police, whereupon 
the foot police (sixteen in number, under Inspector Sanderson) 
were ordered to fire. Fortunately for the mob the police fired 
high. The fire only took effect on one man killed, and another 
man, not engaged in the affray, but standing at his tent door in 
the township, was wounded on the knee by a spent ball. Nothing 
daunted, the mob fired again and again. The mounted police 
(twenty-four in number, led by Sub-Inspector M‘Lerie) then 
charged ; the effect was instantaneous, the mob making a most 
ignominious retreat, helter-skelter down the hill and through the 
creek, leaving behind them a miscellaneous collection of hats, 
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caps, sticks, guns, &c. Many a foolish fellow will remember that 
retreat as long as life lasts. Many a scar from the broadswords 
of the troopers told a sad tale, one man receiving a sword cut 
across his face, severing his nose, &c. 

Four of the police were wounded, Sergeant Brennan on the arm, 
and several horses, one, Sergeant Brennan’s, receiving eight 
bullet wounds. Of the mob one was killed, and about sixteen 
wounded, the latter mostly by sabre cuts. The small number of 
casualties may be attributed solely to the darkness of the night. 

The Commissioners present on the occasion were Messrs. 
Griffen, Lynch, Clarke, and FitzSimmons. No attempt was 
made to take any fresh prisoners; all the police were anxious to 
do was to hold their own. The poor fellow (Lupton) who was 
killed was conveyed to the Empire Hotel, where it was ascer- 
tained that he had been shot through the heart. The mob being 
routed, the next question was how were the police still to hold 
possession of the prisoners. Captain Zouch made inquiries as to 
what programme was to be promulgated next by the rioters, and 
it-became certain that a more determined and well-matured plan 
was propounded to rescue the prisoners, and make a terrible 
example of the police. To this end it was believed by the police 
authorities, that large numbers of guns and other firearms had 
been put into requisition, and that some thousands of bullets had 
been moulded to attack the camp on the next opportunity and 
release their comrades from custody. The police force had 
been under arms with their horses as long as it was prudent, 
the ammunition was exhausted, and they were consequently 
not in a position to resist a second attack which certainly would 
have followed. There being no chance of obtaining reinforce- 
ments from Sydney (800 miles distant) in time to quell the riot, 
Captain Zouch and the Gold Commissioners consulted together 
and determined to effect a retreat to Yass, 65 miles distant, and 
there await reinforcements. Such being the determination 
arrived at, the whole of the police force, together with the Com- 
missioners, beat a retreat, opened the prison doors, and released 
the three prisoners with others charged with other offences, and 
thus left the goldfield to the mercy ofamob. The several banking 
establishments conveyed their specie, &c., away during the night, 
and then to add to the consternation and alarm, it was discovered 
early next morning that the court-house had been burnt down to 
the ground. It was never satisfactorily proved who caused the 
court-house to be fired, but it was generally believed to be the act 
of a poor insane man who was liberated from custody and who 
was to be taken to the mad-house. So ended the first riot 
at Lambing Flat. Poor Lupton was buried, some 8000 people 
following his remains to the cemetery, where an oration was made 
by one of the leaders. Fifteen thousand souls without a solitary 
policeman was a nice state of affairs, yet strange to say there was 
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very little crime during the interregnum. Talk of martial law 
and all the concomitant evils were first indulged in, and at length it 
was determined to despatch a detachment of military and men-of- 
war sailors from Sydney to the Flat. The force sent on this 
occasion consisted of one detachment of the 12th regiment. 

One party of artillery with one gun. 

Seventy-five marines from the Fawn, under Captain Cator ; 
and 20 police; in all about 200 men, the whole commanded 
by Colonel Kempt. 

The march from Sydney was long and tedious, but at length 
the force arrived, and inspired the people with renewed confi- 
dence. Captain Lovell’s artillery were looked upon with wonder 
and admiration. The military soon settled in their new quarters, 
when no fear was entertained of any attempt to renew the already 
defunct riots. The morning after their arrival a force of 100 
men, consisting of sailors, foot police, and a part of the 12th 
regiment, under the directions of Captains M‘Lerie, Wilkie, and 
Cator, proceeded to Tipperary Gully and arrested the following 
men :—Patrick Leveney and Bernard Burns, for the riots on the 
80th June; William Mackay and Stenson, for riots on the 14th 
July; John Nesbitt and Edward Rowland, for robbery; and 
Henry Kelseke, deserter from the ship Nile. No resistance of 
any kind was offered, the appearance of Inspector Sanderson 
causing only a feeble attempt to ‘‘Joe’’ the crowd. The ship’s 
gun, or as it is more generally called, the ‘‘ bull pup,’’ accom- 
panied the forces. 

So ended what was considered by many to be a governmental 
farce, costing the country at least £50,000. Not -one of the 
leaders had yet been arrested, although £100 reward for each 
was Offered. At length, weary and worn out through being 
constantly on the qui vive, two of the leaders gave themselves up © 
to the police by the hands of a friend, thus obtained the reward, 
and were brought up for trial and acquitted; the last one, 
Spicer, by what was considered to be a miscarriage of justice, 
was convicted and suffered imprisonment in the Berrima gaol. 

As stated, the cost to the country was £50,000. I have endea- 
voured to get particulars as to how this amount was made up, 
but have been unsuccessful. 

The only reliable information I can gather is that— 


Amount voted for first expedition was ... £9,506 17 7 
Further amount voted es .. 1,500 0 0 
Amount voted for second expedition ... 9,680 9 9 

-Amount voted for maintenance of military 
at Lambing Flat _ ae 500 0 0 
Amount voted for rations supplied toChina:ren 2 099 0 O 
Compensation to Chinese .. ae .. 4,240 0 0 
£27,476 7 4 
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This, however, was only about half the actual cost. I am 
informed on good authority that it was stated in the Legislative 
Assembly, when the discussion on the riots took place, that the 
cost to the country was £50,000, From the financial statement 
of the Hon. Elias Carpenter Weeks, made on 7th August, 1862, 
as reported by the Sydney Morning Herald, the following para- 
graph appears :—‘ There is a sum of £2099 for rations supplied 
to Chinese during the Burrangong riots. It is well known that 
the Chinese were off the Burrangong goldfields during these riots. 
They took refuge at a squattage on the road to Yass, where they 
were absolutely starving. The owner of the squattage undertook 
to supply them with sufficient foed to keep them from. starving. 
They were kept there in this way for some time, but no longer 
than was absolutely necessary, and the cost of rations supplied 
was £2099. There is next a sum of £4240 for compensation to 
Chinese for losses sustained by them during the Burrangong riots. 
This has been found to be a most tedious and difficult matter to 
settle. There were no less than 1568 claims made, and of these 
706 were admitted. The amount claimed was £40,628 9s. 9d.,; 
whilst the amount admitted or proved out of this was £4240.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


FUNERAL AT THE Fiat.—GroGa S#anty DESTROYED BY THE POLIcE. 
—Dr. Tempte anD OrHers Srtruck-up.—Captain WILKIE’s 
Deata anp Buriau.—Hewitt anp Horsineton Stucx-up.— 
CapTurE OF Davis THE BuSHRANGER.—GARDINER IN Town.— 
Busa TELEGRAPH.—DICKENSON AND So.tomon Stucx-vup.— 
CiRKLE AND M‘Bripz— MurpErED BY BUSHRANGERS. 


In a previous chapter I gave an account of a funeral at Williams- 
town, where a father had to dig his own child’s grave. A similar 
case occurred about this time. One morning R———\., a friend 
of mine, was strolling through the first burial ground on Lambing 
Flat, at the back of the Great Eastern, when he saw an old 
man digging a grave. He accosted him with ‘‘ Good morning ; 
for whom are you digging the grave?’”’ The old man replied, 
‘‘Ag my son, a young man about twenty-two years of age, the 
stay and prop of me and my wife in our declining years, was 
coming to the Flat with a load of produce he fell sick and died ; 
we have brought the corpse here for burial, and it is lying under 
the dray yonder ; I could not find anyone to dig the grave, so had 
to dig it myself.” BR told him to leave off and he would 
find someone to finish it, at the same time recommending him to 
notify the circumstance to the Commissioner. On his way home 
R called at the Great Eastern, where he related the sad 
tale. The few persons in the bar at once subscribed a sum suff- 
cient to defray the necessary expenses of the burial. 

The following incident was related to me by an eye-witness, who 
at the time held a responsible position at Lambing Flat, and is 
described in order to give some idea of the extraordinary powers 
exercised by the police in trying to suppress crime. I give it in 
his own words :—‘‘ One morning Detective Carnes called at my 
hotel and gave me a pressing invitation to accompany him to 
Blackguard Gully, ‘to see a bit of fun.’ I readily assented, took 
my walking-stick as a protector, while the police officer (of course 
" in private clothes) was armed with a small single-barrel pocket 
pistol. After walking for about an hour and a-half we came upon 
the dreaded locality, Blackguard Gully, and entered a large 
shanty, where it was supposed some unfortunates had been stuck 
up the night before. The shanty was somewhat better than the 
usual style of sly-grog shop, being very comfortably furnished, 
and containing three large rooms. As soon as we entered the 
landlady uttered an exclamation of horror and surprise at seeing 
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the well-known face of the old detective. The officer was 
wonderfully cool and collected, commencing his inquiries some- 
thing like this :—‘ Good-day, mother! where is Jimmy ?’ 
meaning, of course, the landlord, whom he was seeking. 
Tears and protestations of innocence were of no avail, 
neither could the detective gain any clue to the where- 
abouts of Jimmy. However, there were other expedients 
at hand, so we sallied forth among the diggers, the claims 
being in close proximity to the shanty. The first person inter- 
rogated was the son of Jimmy, but he no sooner said, ‘I don’t 
know, Mr. Carnes,’ than off he bolted among the diggers. The 
arrival of the detective at this place naturally raised the sus- 
picions of the diggers that something was up, and consequently 
one after another called down the shaft to his mate that Carnes 
was there. Then one by one came up from his clajm, and in the 
course of some fifteen or twenty minutes we were surrounded by 
a goodly number of diggers—most of them decent fellows, anxious 
to aid the police in discovering the perpetrators, as such crimes 
were then of very frequent occurrence in the Gully. Among the 
arrivals from below, Jimmy’s head at last was seen above ground. 
The detective hailed him with ‘Jimmy, I want you; now you 
might just as well tell me where you have put the plant; Iam 
sorry to have to do it, but I must take you to the Flat.’ 
Jimmy, however, made the most solemn declaration of his 
innocence, and of his total ignorance of where the plant was 
secreted. All, however, to no purpose, as he (Jimmy) was at 
length handed over to the safe custody of about twenty diggers, 
while Mr. Carnes settled his reckoning with the landlady. Inside 
the shanty mother and children were crying and protesting 
against taking Jimmy to the Flat. All to no purpose, for the 
police officer merely said, ‘ Well, mother, I am sorry to have to 
do it, but can’t help it; you had better pack up what duds you 
want, with the money you have, and clear out.’ Poor things! They 
soon gathered together the few bits of clothing necessary to clear 
out with, and left the shanty, with the furniture, bedding, grog,and 
fixtures, never to see it again. As soon as the inmates were outside, 
the police officer struck a match and set fire to the whole concern. 
Of course, in a few minutes not a vestige of the shanty or its con- 
tents was left standing. With the prisoner under the escort of 
some diggers we proceeded to the camp at Lambing Flat, where 
he was safely placed under lock and key, the crime for which he 
was arrested being laid under the Vagrant Act, as a rogue and vaga- 
bond. Next morning I went to the police court at the camp to 
hear the trial. Jimmy was brought in and had to answer to the 
charge of being a rogue and vagabond. Detective Carnes gave 
evidence to the effect that he had known Jimmy for some years as 
the associate of thieves and vagabonds. The officer called a 
witness to corroborate this evidence. Jimmy had no witness. The 
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bench considered the case proved, and sentenced him to twelve 
months’ hard labour in the Goulburn gaol.” 

On the evening of the 2nd January, 1862, Dr. Temple was 
stuck-up about eight o’clock, near the grave-yard, by two men, 
who took his watch, saddle, and bridle, and bound him and left 
him there. About twelve o’clock two men passed along and 
heard his cries and released him. A few days after this two men 
bailed up twenty people at the same place, and eased them of every- 
thing they had of any value. This was within half-a-mile of the 
camp, where there were over 100 soldiers, 74 marines, and 20 
policemen. 

On the 1st February, Captain Wilkie, who was in command of 
the troops, fell off his horse in an apoplectic fit, and died that 
night. His wife had only joined him about a fortnight when this 
melancholy event happened. They were living in a bark hut 
until their new quarters (which were in course of erection) were 
finished. Strange to say he had a presentiment he would not 
occupy them, and often said so to his wife. This sudden death 
cast quite a gloom over the town. The funeral, a military one, 
took place on the 8rd, and was well attended. There being no 
band connected with the regiment, the circus band volunteered 
their services ; no Church of England clergyman residing in the 
district, the burial service was read by Lieutenant Morris. Mrs. 
Wilkie attended the funeral, and drove alongside the procession in 
a carriage. Three volleys were fired over the grave, which con- 
cluded the ceremony. Some short time after, Mrs. Wilkie erected 
a handsome monument over the grave, and since I left Burrangong 
has, I believe, erected a Memorial Church. 

5th March.—Great excitement in town to-day, news having 
been received that Gardiner (the bushranger) had stuck up 
Messrs. Hewitt and Horsington, two storekeepers from Wombat, 
who were bringing in their gold purchases for the week. They 
took £1000 worth from Horsington, and £700 from Hewitt. 
M‘Carthy, agent of the Oriental Bank, went out immediately, both 
parties being constituents of his, to whom he had advanced the 
money for the purchase of gold, the loss in this case falling upon 
the bank. 

10th April.—Davis, one of Gardiner’s mates, was captured by 
Detective Lyons, Inspector Sanderson, and another, after a hard 
fight. He was shot through the thigh, and brought in by 
the coach. I went up to see him, in fact was present when the 
wound was probed and the bullet extracted. The fellow never 
even flinched during the operation, and it struck me he was not 
any too tenderly handled. Detective Lyons was wounded in the 
fray. He had the top of one finger shot off. Davis was well 
taken care of, and mended rapidly. A few months after this he 
was tried at Goulburn, and sentence of death was recorded, but 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. I was in Goulburn at 
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the time of the trial. When sentence was pronounced Davis said 
to the judge, ‘‘I would rather be hanged, your honour, than 
imprisoned for life.’ ‘‘No matter, what you would rather,”’ 
replied the judge, ‘‘the sentence of the court is that you be im- 
prisoned for life.’’ This was all bravado on the part of Davis, who 
that very morning said to one of the warders he did not care how 
long he was imprisoned if he but escaped with his life. 

29th January, 1863.—After being out the greater part of the 
night, Captain Battye (inspector of police) succeeded in capturing 
two bushrangers connected with the Bathurst mail robbery. It 
was currently reported that Gardiner was in the town, which 
turned out to be the case. I had a messenger who was for some 
time employed as ostler on the road between Burrangong and 
Forbes, at a place frequently visited by Gardiner and his satellites, 
and who therefore knew him very well by sight. On this 
evening he came to me and said, ‘‘ Gardiner and one of his mates 
are at Deeley’s Hotel. I thought it was he, so went in to see.”’ 
He also told me two horses were tied up at the door. I wrote a 
note which I sent up to Captain Battye, marked ‘‘ immediate,” 
but which, in his absence, was opened by the officer next in 
command, who, on reading it, ordered out four of the foot police; 
but, instead of going quietly to the hotel, marched into town, 
making a great fuss, and halting in front of the bank, came to 
inguire from me as to the whereabouts of Gardiner. Having 
given them full particulars in the note sent to the camp, I was 
simply disgusted at their want of tact and told them so. They 
then went down the street some 200 yards or so away from 
Deeley’s (by which time the ‘‘bush”’ telegraph was at work), 
and turning sharply round walked bravely up to the hotel, to find, 
no doubt much to their satisfaction, that the bird had flown. I 
may as well explain what I mean by saying the “ bush tele- 
graph’’ was at work. In the billiard-rooms of the bars of the 
principal hotels of Burrangong might be seen one or two young 
men dressed in boots and breeches, velvet-edged waistcoats, 
&c.,. neat and spruce-looking, but without any visible means of 
support. For a long time these fellows were a puzzle to me. 
They were occasionally seen on horseback, and well mounted, too. 
On inquiry, I found these young gentlemen were working in 
concert with the bushrangers, and kept them posted up as to the 
movements of the police, &c. In the case above referred to no 
doubt they knew of the police being in town, walked quietly up to 
the -hotel, and gave the alarm. 

9nd February, 1868.—Dickenson, storekeeper, of Spring 
Creek, was stuck up by Gardiner, Gilbert, Hall, O’Meally, and 
Pat Daly. , 

About sundown Dickenson saw five horsemen pull up at 
Dalton’s publichouse, which was immediately opposite his store, 
one of them in police uniform. It was just closing time, but a 
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customer putting in an appearance, Dickenson went in to attend 
to him, when four men walked in presenting revolvers at 
Dickenson, his storeman, and the customer. Dickenson treated 
it as a joke, but on O’Meally’s remarking, ‘‘ There’s no b——y 
mistake about it,” picked up a five-pound weight, when Hall and 
O’Meally presented revolvers at his head, ordering him outside, 
Daly being placed as guard over him. They then demanded the 
keys of his safe, which were given up. They took £180 in notes, 
about £5 worth of old coins, two or three watches, £11 in gold, 
and silver coin; some cabbage-tree hats, boots, breeches, &c.; in 
all about £250 worth. Two or three passers-by were bailed-up 
and placed alongside of Dickenson. The bushrangers had some 
trouble with one man—a trooper in plain clothes, who was 
returning to the camp after a leave of absence. When called upon 
to bail-up he rushed his horse at them, striking out right and left. 
He was soon overpowered, however, and his horse taken from him, 
and afterwards used by them as a packhorse. Daly was very 
nervous, and trembled like a leaf. The prisoners noticing this, 
rushed him, but Ben Hall coming to his assistance, and saying, 
‘You fellows think there are only five of us, there are others 
within coo-ee,’’ they coolly submitted to their fate. The bush- 
rangers having packed up, mounted and galloped away. Dickenson 
proceeded to the police camp and gave information to the 
police. Troopers were at once sent in pursuit, but missed them 
-by turning off at the Stony Creek road instead of going on to 
Wombat, where the bushrangers had gone to stick-up Solomon’s 
store. They found the store closed, and Solomon fired at them. 
He, however, surrendered, and they helped themselves very 
liberally. Daly was captured soon afterwards and sentenced to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. Gilbert, Hall, and O’Meally were 
all shot, as will be shown in a following chapter. Gardiner was 
sentenced to thirty-two years’ imprisonment, but after serving ten 
years was liberated by the New South Wales Government. 

15th February.—At seven p.m. Cirkle, a storekeeper and pub- 
lican at Stony Creek, was stuck-up and shot. The man Cirkle 
referred to was a constituent of mine; a really plucky fellow. 
When getting money for the purchase of gold, I often said to 
him, ‘‘ What would you do, Cirkle, if Gardiner got hold of you ?”’ 
‘‘Do!’” he said, ‘‘I would fight for my life; I would just as soon 
lose my life as my money.” It seemed that a little before dusk 
two men rode up to his store and asked the barman for drinks. 
While in the act of getting them one of the men walked round to 
the back of the counter and presented a revolver at the barman’s 
head, and cleared the till of its contents. At this moment 
Cirkle came in at the back door, saw what was up, made an 
attempt to get into a little room at the back of the counter, where 
he had his revolver, and in which Mrs. Cirkle was lying in bed 
seriously ill. He grappled with the man behind the counter, who 
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placed the revolver behind Cirkle’s ear, pulled the trigger, and 
down he fell stone dead. Mrs. Cirkle, hearing the report, jumped 
out of bed, ran into the bar, where she saw, as she thought, a 
drunken man on the floor, but whom she soon discovered was her 
husband weltering in his own blood. The bushrangers left 
immediately. Next day an inquest was held on the body. Poor 
fellow! He was a German by birth; had travelled all over 
America in the roughest times, and was at last shot dead in his 
own house, in a miserable hole like Stony Creek. The funeral, 
took place on the 17th; the Masons attended in full force, the 
service being read by Grand Master Booth. A large number of 
Germans were present with band, flags, &c. The German flag 
was lowered into the grave, when his countrymen vowed ven- 
geance on his murderers. 

18th February, 1868.—Meeting held at the Empire Hotel, the 
object of which was to petition the Government to increase the 
police force in the district. 

19th February.—A storekeeper named Cullen came into town 
to-day, stating that he knew where the murderers of Cirkle were 
to be found. He succeeded in getting several volunteers 
(Germans) to go out with him. Mr. Pearce, our worthy P.M., 
was hunting all over the town for horses, revolvers, guns, pistols, 
&c. The ‘‘German Legion’’ returned the following evening, 
bringing with them three prisoners. It so happened that none 
of the men they brought in were wanted. 

2nd March.—News reached town this evening that an inspector 
of police had been carried away by the bushrangers. Another 
sticking-up case to-day, or, I should say, another murder. A 
miner named McBride was coming into town from the Ten 
Mile. When about a couple of miles on the road he saw two 
men on horseback stick-up a man a little way ahead of him. 
He walked on till he came within firing distange, and placing 
himself against a tree, he took out his revolver and commenced 
to fireaway. The bushrangers then turned their attention to the 
new comer, whom, without any fuss, they shot through the thigh, 
and then rode off. Some men came along, made a sort of 
stretcher, and started to carry him to the hospital; the poor fellow 
died on the road. The Ten Mile above referred to, so-called 
from being within ten miles from Burrangong, was visited 
weekly by the representatives of the different banks, their chief 
object being the purchase of gold. I often think of the risks we ran, 
and how strange it was that we were never stuck-up. I attribute 
it to the fact that no one knew when we would be on the road, 
or which road we would travel, as sometimes we would go one 
way, sometimes another; now by the main road, another time 
by the bush. We were always armed, but a man does not know 
what he will do till he is tried. It is very well to say T would do 
this, I would do that. ‘‘ Circumstances alter cases.” In the 
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whole of my travels I was never stuck-up, although I have seen 
the bushrangers and they have been on the look out for me; still 
Tam glad to say I never got into their clutches. Oftentimes 
when at meals at the hotel I have been asked, ‘‘ When are you 
going home?” Noticing the bush telegraph close to or opposite 
me, I would reply, ‘‘ To-morrow morning early.’”’ As soon as 
the meal was over I would saddle up and away, so not a soul 
knew when I would be on the road. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


BusHRANGERS Vis?t THE Banxk.—Messrs. Howarp, Murpuy, Cope- 
LAND, AND EMANUEL Stuck-up.—Mr. Barnes MurpERED.— 
Busurancing In New SoutaH Wares.—OrpERED TO NEw 
ZEALAND. : A 


JuNE, 1863.—One afternoon a few minutes before three, our usual 
closing hour, two men, well-mounted, rode up to the bank, hung 
up their horses outside, and both came into the office. Inside the 
front door was a green baize swing door, which was always 
closed ; one of them walked up to the counter, the other remaining 
just inside the inner door. My assistant (Mr. Deacon) 
asked the man at the counter what he could do for him. He 
seemed confused, fumbled about in his pocket, and at last said, ‘I 
want a draft on Forbes for £4,’ at the same time producing four 
one-pound notes. JI remarked to Deacon, when I saw the men 
coming up to the bank, that I thought they were up to no good. 
I stationed myself behind the gold-scales, which were in a large 
glass case. This had been placed over them to prevent John 
Chinaman from manipulating and blowing into them. Revolver 
in hand, I kept my eyes on the man at the door, and watched 
him the whole time. The draft written out and signed, away 
they went. When they had gone we compared notes, and were 
both satisfied that they were bushrangers. Next day, about the 
same time, the two men came in again. The same scene was 
enacted, and what think you they wanted? They had changed 
their minds, were not going to Forbes, and wanted the money 
back for the draft.’ This was given to them, they took their 
departure, and we never saw or heard of them again. 

29th June.—Sticking up in all directions; no less than four 
storekeepers bailed up in one day, viz., Messrs. Howard, Murphy, 
Tom Copeland, and Emanuel. Monday, in Burrangong, was the 
great collecting day with the storekeepers, who used to visit the 
neighbouring diggings, and collect amounts due to them by the 
small storekeepers, publicans, &c. One day about this date four 
or five of them went together. Johnnie Murphy was one of the 
number, and Emanuel’s representative (a young man named 
Cohen) another. The last named was the only one of the party 
who was armed, and was continually telling his companions what 
he would doif they met the bushrangers. They had visited the 
Ten Mile and other places, and were returning home by the main 
road, when suddenly, at the top of a slight rise, there appeared 
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four or five horsemen. ‘‘ The bushrangers!’’ they exclaimed 
simultaneously. However, on getting nearer to them, Cohen, in 
great glee, said, ‘‘ It’s the police.” As they drew near them they 
saw the police uniform, heard swords clinking, &c., and were 
just about speaking to them when the foremost of the supposed 
policemen drew a revolver, and ordered the party to ‘‘ Bail up.”’ 
Mr. Cohen now had an opportunity to distinguish himself, but 
his courage, like Bob Acres, had ‘‘oozed away.’’ The bush- 
rangers—for such they were, some of Gardiner’s crew, John 
O’Meally and others—ordered the party to dismount, and 
relieved them of all the cash they had in their possession, took 
away Cohen’s revolver, and not satisfied with that, his poncho and 
breast-pin. He begged them to return both these articles. The first, 
he said, had cost him 80s., and the last had been given to him by his 
grandmother. They would not listen to him; his tears and 
entreaties were unavailing. From Murphy they took a watch— 
a family relic, one that had been in the family for years. This he 
tried to get back; but no, not a thing would they return. Mean- 
time the saddles and bridles had been taken off the horses, and 
the beasts let loose. Having possessed themselves of all they 
possibly could, they remounted their horses, wished their victims 
‘‘ Good-day,’’ and away they went. To account for their appear- 
ing in police uniform, the police camp at had been stuck 
up a few days previously, at a time when the police were looking 
after the bushrangers. On the return of the storekeepers to 
town, information was given to the police, who did not succeed 
in capturing the robbers. Poor Cohen got chaffed unmercifully, 
so much so that for some days he showed out as little as pos- 
sible. 

81st August.—Mr. Barnes, storekeeper at Murrumburrah, shot 
dead by O’Meally, the bushranger. It seems O’Meally had been 
pretty hotly pursued by the police, who had got possession of his 
horse and saddle. He soon got another horse, but was at a loss 
for a saddle. Barnes happened to ride by, and he went after 
him. Barnes put spurs to his horse, O’Meally followed, firmg 
four shots at him, some of which took effect. The poor old man 
fell a corpse within a short distance of his own house. 


The following are extracts from the papers of the day :— 





‘* BUSHRANGING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


‘‘Gardiner, the leader of the band, is a native of the Lachlan 
district, New South Wales. After serving some years in Cockatoo 
Island for cattle stealing, he received his ‘ ticket,’ and established 
himself as a butcher on Lambing Flat; there he was arrested 
again for cattle stealing, got two parties to bail him out, and 
leaving them to settle with the authorities, took to the highway. . 
He ig a man of dauntless courage, has numerous cuts and scars 
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received in divers encounters, and is very clever in the art of 
disguising his personal appearance. His clever capture by 
Detective McGlone (from Victoria), in Queensland, will be 
remembered by all. He was sentenced to thirty-two years’ impri- 
sonment in the beginning of July 1864. In passing sentence 
upon him, who, after the jury had delivered their verdict, handed 
in a letter imploring the mercy of the court, the Chief Justice 
said :—‘ You have been the acknowledged eaptain of a band of 
robbers, carrying terror and rapine through every part of the 
colony. If you are now repentant I am infinitely glad you are 
so; but I cannot see how society can be benefited by that. You 
have by your lawless outrage brought the community to the last 
stage of degradation ; the idea of New South Wales, entertained 
in England, in the other colonies, and elsewhere is, that it is 
nothing but a den of thieves. Surely you must know that you 
will have to undergo the punishment due to your crimes. 
Suppose you were allowed to go, perhaps you are rich; if not, 
what a lesson should your past career teach you? If you were 
liberated or dealt lightly with, what encouragement would this 
not give to those who are now emulating your example ? What 
an outrage it would be on society ? I am told that you have in your 
robberies abstained from excesses in regard to women. Is this 
an excuse of bushranging ? But you not only rob the rich but 
plunder the poor also. I know many rich men, but I know not 
one that has not become so by the sweat of his brow in honest 
industry. It is hard for these men to have their long, hard 
earnings taken suddenly from them by a band of robbers, over 
whom you have been the captain, the leader, the head and 
front. Many young men owe their present inisfortunes to you. 
That young man Peisley owes his death on the gallows to you ; 
and another who was launched suddenly into eternity, not far 
from this very spot, owes his untimely end to you, and I fear 
others will follow. If justice was to be hoodwinked by profes- 
sions there would be no security to property. It would bea 
reflection on the administration of justice to allow you to go. 
Look not on the robberies you have committed, but on the two 
constables Middleton and Hosie. What harm had they done 
you? You have seen them alive this day, but it is by God's 
providence rather than your will toat they did not die.’ ”’ 

His Honour having read the statement prepared by himself, 
setting forth certain facts in the criminal career of the prisoner, 
concluded by sentencing him to various periods of imprisonment, 
the aggregate of which amounted to thirty-two years. Gardiner 
has since been liberated by the New South Wales Government, 
and is now, I believe, keeping an hotel in some part of America. 

‘‘ Gardiner had been guilty of six mail and highway robberies 
under arms, of six robberies and outrages under arms; in all 
twelve offences. 
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‘‘The gang consisted of Vane, Bow, Fordyce, Peisley, Manns, 
Lowrie, Burke, Dunn, O’Meally, Ben Hall, and Gilbert. 

‘‘Vane, who surrendered through the instrumentality of 
Father M‘Carthy, was sentenced to fifteen years; he had been 
guilty of three mail robberies and three other robberies under 
arms. 

‘‘Bow and Fordyce were sentenced to death, which was after- 
wards commuted to fifteen years’ penal servitude ;.they had each 
been guilty of one mail robbery. 

‘‘ Peisley, who had been guilty of one murder, three mail rob- 
beries, and five robberies under arms, altogether nine, was 
convicted and executed. 

‘‘ Manns was guilty of one mail robbery, convicted, and exe- 
cuted. 

‘‘ Lowrie, of one mail robbery and two robberies under arms, 
was shot dead at Goulburn by Senior-sergeant Stephenson. 

‘‘ Burke, of two mail robberies and three under arms, was shot 
dead by Mr. Keightley, gold commissioner, whose house, near 
Rockley, Gilbert and gang were attacking. Mr. Keightley sur- 
rendered, and Vane, one of the bushrangers, was about to deli- 
berately shoot him to avenge the death of Burke, when Mrs. 
Keightley and a woman servant rushed in between them. After 
much petitioning on the part of the women the gang agreed to 
spare Mr. Keightley on condition of the payment of a ransom of 
£500. This was paid, and he was released. 

‘‘Q’Meally, one murder, nine highway robberies, and seventeen 
other robberies under arms, was shot by Mr. Campbell while 
attacking his house at Goimbla, in company with Gilbert and Hall. 

‘‘Ben Hall was accessory to two murders, and he also 
committed sixty-four robberies under arms, was shot by Sub- 
inspector Davidson on a plain near the Billabong, about twelve 
miles from Forbes. On Friday morning, the 5th of May, Sub- 
inspector Davidson and a party of police surprised him in the 
act of catching his horse, about twelve miles from Forbes. On 
seeing the police he ran away; Davidson followed up closely, 
and when within range fired, and shot him. As he still ran 
forward, Sergeant Condell and a black tracker fired, both shots, 
it is believed, taking effect. Hall still continued to run in the 
direction of the scrub, but on reaching it was confronted by four 
or five troopers posted there, who fired simultaneously, almost 
every shot hitting him. Mall, unable to proceed any further, 
laid hold of a sapling to support himself, but speedily loosened 
his hold, and fell to the ground, exclaiming —‘ I’m wounded— 
shoot me dead!’ He died a few seconds afterwards. Thus died 
Ben Hall, who, with his associates, Gilbert and Dunn, committed 
among them six murders, and no end of robberies, with or 
without violence. He was born at Breeza, Liverpool Plains, in 
February 1837. 
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_ “Gilbert, during a career of over three years, perpetrated one 
murder, was accessory to another, and he also committed sixty- 
eight robberies (gazetted) under arms, the most notorious of which 
were the sticking-up and plunder of the gold escort near Eugowra, 
in June 1862; and that of the Araluen escort on the 18th March, 
1855. In the first affair gold and notes were taken by the robbers to 
the amount of £18,000, and only £4000 of it was ever recovered 
by the authorities. Where the remaining £9000 went to is a 
mystery. -For this Manns, the least guilty, was hanged, or rather 
slowly strangled, and Bow and Fordyce, through the unsupported 
and uncorroborated evidence of an accomplice (Charter), got 
fifteen years each. Gilbert was shot dead by a party of police in 
the bush near Bimelong, about fifteen miles from Yass. He was 
a, Canadian by birth, and was for many years a stock-keeper at or 
near Marengo, among the inhabitants of which he was a general 
favourite, because of his good temper and inoffensive habits. He 
quitted stock-riding and the Marengo district in the year 1861, 
and was lost sight of for two or three months, and then 
reappeared with John O’Meally, flashly dressed and flush of 
money, turning off with a jest or laugh all questions thereon. It 
was during the above-mentioned two or three months that he fell 
into the society of, and was seduced by Gardiner, the founder of 
niodern bushranging. 

‘‘ Dunn, who was guilty of two murders, twelye mail robberies, 
and fourteen robberies under arms, was convicted and executed. 

‘‘The Weddin Mountain district was considered as the head- 
quarters and stronghold of Gardiner and the other scoundrels 
who carried on their nefarious calling, and for years rendered 
travelling in the bush so dangerous as to seriously retard the 
progress of the colony. All this is changed now. The lawless 
vagabonds that haunted the recesses of these mountains have all 
been shot, hanged, or banished, and in place of diggers armed to 
the teeth, or the timid travellers that once passed in fear and 
trembling through these evil-reputed solitudes, we see the 
plodding ploughman, the gentle shepherd, or the brisk commer- 
cial traveller, with his natty buggy and smart turn-out, passing 
on his peaceful mission unconscious of peril, and untroubled by 
thoughts of evil-doers. Peace and plenty now reign where once 
all was terror and turmoil.”’ 

Owing to the prevalence of bushranging, hardly anyone in 
those days carried any money with him. This habit once placed 
me in an awkward predicament. 

In November of this year (1863), I took a trip to Melbourne, 
via Sydney, in the s.s. Madras. When I went on board I had 
only ten shillings in my possession, which I thought would be 
sufficient for me until I landed in Melbourne. The day after we 
sailed a subscription was made by the captain (Pascoe) for some 
widows’ and orphans’ fund. I was asked to subscribe, and not 
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wishing to acknowledge my poverty, gave the only coin I had, 
viz., half-sovereign, which left me without a penny—a nice fix to 
be in—not even sufficient to pay my boat fare from the ship to 
the wharf on reaching Melbourne. I explained the position of 
affairs to one of the passengers, a perfect stranger to me, who 
kindly lent me a pound, which I returned to him through the 
post later in the day. 

Returning to Burrangong in the early part of January 1864, I 
went from Melbourne to Sydney per Wonga Wonga. I was 
introduced to the captain by the agent of the steamer. In course 
of conversation Captain Trouton said he knew a Dr. Preshaw at 
Campbell’s Creek years ago when digging there, and asked if I was 
any relation; I told himI wasa son. We then had a good crack 
about olden times. He told me on one occasion the doctor had 
invited him over to spend the evening. He wishing to make a 
good appearance to meet the doctor’s two daughters, whom he 
had heard of but never seen, hunted up a white shirt. This had 
only been rough dried; he was at his wits’ end to know how to 
iron the front of it. At last a thought struck him. In a teapot 
he put some hot ashes, and with this he ironed the frent of his 
shirt, which, when done, was worse than before—he had forgotten 
to wipe the bottom of the teapot. 

I had only been a few days at Burrangong when I received 
instructions to close the agency at the end of March, which having 
done I went to Sydney, and received marching orders to Nelson, 
New Zealand, for which place I sailed on the 25th May. 
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Rew Zealand. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue BuLLer.—TuHe Grey.—Revusen Waitt —THE TEREMAKAU.— 
Return To NEtson.—SeEconp Trip to THE GREY.—TOTARA 
Rusy.—Oxatika.—Tara, OR SEA SwaLLow.—F'su, On! 


I wap not been in Nelson many days when I was ordered to 
‘‘ Wakamarina,’’ a new diggings some forty miles distant. I did 
the journey on horseback, crossing the Maungatapu Mountain, 
the scene of the diabolical murders committed by Burgess and 
party in 1866 (particulars of which are given in another chapter). 

On reaching Havelock I found all bustle and excitement. 
Diggers were flocking in hundreds from Otago and other parts of 
New Zealand. The diggings were twenty miles from the town- 
ship, at a place called Deep Creek, but were not sufficiently 
extensive or remunerative to support a large population, which 
dwindled down to a mere handful on the discovery of the West 
Coast goldfields, in the latter part of 1864. 

21st October, 1864.—Gold having been discovered in payable 
quantities on the west coast of the middle island* I was ordered 
to take a run down by the steamer Nelson, leaving on the above 
date, to have a look at the place and report upon it. Arrived at 
the ‘‘ Buller’ on the afternoon of Sunday, the 23rd. A miserable- 
looking place it was; only two buildings, both stores or shanties, 
keptrespectivelyby Messrs. Martinand Hodges. Foundagoodmany 
Maories camped about; was amused at seeing a Maori lady wash her 
baby, a little thing a few months old, which she took down to the 
river, and dipped several times; the child took it kindly, and 
although the water was very cold it cried but little ; she slung it 


*Extract from an address delivered 8th October, 1862, being the anni- 
versary of Captain Cook’s first landing in New Zealand, by Julius Haast, 
President of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, New Zealand :— 
‘‘ Hitherto great confusion has prevailed relative to the island, which is 
called both the Middle and South Island. The appellation Middle Island 
is a mistake, as the size of Stewart’s Island precludes it from being ranged 
with the two others. The most eminent geographers of Great Britain and of 
the continent of Europe—such men as Arrowsmith, Keith Johnston, 
Petermann, Hochstetter, &c.—call it always the South Island, while in 
New Zealand, even in official documents, it is called sometimes by the one 
and sometimes by the other name. In order to avoid further misunder- 
standing, would it not be appropriate to give this island the name of Cook- 
land? for, so far as I am aware, no country visited by that illustrious 
navigator has been so designated.” 
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on her back, without even drying it, and trotted away. A number 
of Maories were busy writing letters to send by us to their friends 
at the ‘‘Grey River.’’ I saw one or two of their letters, most 
creditable productions, both as regards spelling and writing. 

The Buller is a large river, wideat theentrance, with water enough 
at low tide for vessels drawing from 10 to 12 feet. The first 
steamer that entered the river was the J'asmanian Maid, on the 
29th January, 1862, in command of Captain Whitwell. The boat 
went in unexpectedly and landed her cargo in the scrub, there 
being no wharf or regular landing place. She took down sixty 
diggers, which increased the population of the district to 200- 
These were scattered about, some at the diggings known as the 
‘‘Old Buller,’’ others, at the Waimangaroa. Further south than 
the Buller was at that time uninhabited, save by a few Maories. 
Nearly twelve months elapsed before the next steamer, the Wongu 
Wonga, was sent down under charter by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The only places of accommodation were the Kawatira 
Hotel, kept by a man named Martin, and a store kept by Reuben 
Waite. The ‘Old Buller” diggings were discovered in 1859, 
and the Waimangaroa a short time afterwards. In May 
1868 the town of Westport was surveyed, and in October of that 
year the first sale of town sections was held at Nelson; but so 
much money having beer: expended by the early settlers on the 
old township, they, naturally enough, objected to shift and give 
the high prices asked for building allotments by the lucky owners 
of them. On the left of the town, some miles up the river, lies 
Mount Rochfort, on which the hopes of the Westport people to a 
great extent depend, coal of first-rate quality having been dis- 
covered there. The approach to the Mount is bad, and it would 
cost an enormous sum to construct a railway. 

25th October.—Made a start for the ‘‘Grey River’’ at six p.m. 
About seven miles from the entrance to the ‘‘ Buller’ are some 
high rocks, known as the ‘‘ Steeples.”” As a rule, vessels go out- 
side of them, although there is an inside passage, which would 
save a good many miles; it is seldom used, and only in the finest 
weather. The Grey is sixty miles south of the Buller. We ran 
down in eight hours. The tide not being favourable when we 
arrived, anchored in the homestead until it suited. When the 
captain (Leech) thought there was sufficient water on the bar, 
he went to the masthead and piloted his vessel in; this was his 
first trip; we got in all right. The Grey bar is a shifting one ; at 
one time the run in will be a straight one ; at another a long way 
to the north or south, in which case the vessel has to run broad- 
side on the breakers between the sandspit and the beach. The 
few people resident at the Grey turned out to meetus ; only found 
one store, kept by Reuben Waite, one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, settler on the Coast, who supplied me with the following 
information as to the rush. I give it in his own words :— 
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‘‘Qn or about the month of May 1860, I was on the Colling- 
wood goldfields, distance about seventy miles from Nelson, when 
a party of Maories came overland from the River Buller by 
travelling up the sea coast, and thence by the Aorere to Colling- 
wood (there being no other way for them to come in those days), 
bringing with them a parcel of gold, which they said they had 
obtained from a place some twenty miles up the River Buller. 

‘We started in the good steamship Nelson in the middle of 
July 1864, with a cargo of provisions and every requisite for the 
diggings. From my long experience on goldfields I knew exactly 
what was wanted. The diggers took no tools (as it was only a 
prospecting trip) or provisions from Nelson, and were satisfied 
with my prices for all that was wanted. The Government of 
Nelson, finding I was going to the Grey, gave me a contract to 
procure for them forty tons of coal as a sample from the Grey 
coal mine. 

‘‘On arriving at the Grey we entered it in first-rate style, and 
steamed up to the landing opposite to what is now called Mawhera 
Quay. Here we landed the goods, which were, of course, left 
exposed on the river beach, and all hands started off prospecting. 
My Maories set cheerfully to work, and, with plenty of help, I 
soon managed to get up a temporary store. In the meantime 
the goods were going out as fast as I could possibly sell them ; 
aye, before I could get them out of the vessel the diggers were 
jumping down the hold for them. At the Maori pah there were 
none but women, and when they saw the steamer they could not 
tell what to make of it. It was the first steamer that was ever 
on the Grey. The Maori men had all gone to get gold, which 
made the white men all the more anxious to go, and before long 
I was left almost alone, all the diggers having gone to the 
Teremakau River, where the Maories were digging, and with the, 
exception of my storeman and Mr. Batty, who came down with 
to get the coal, there was no other white man left at the 

rey. 

‘‘About a week after I had been at the Grey, some Maories came 
down from the diggings and brought with them a sample of about 
50 ozs. of the finest gold I had ever seen. I was pleased to 
see it, and purchased it from them. These natives told me that the 
whole of the men that went up were coming down with the 
intention of killing me, and soon after two white men came down 
and advised me to get out of the way, as the whole party were 
close at hand, and were coming down to ransack my store, and 
hang me. It appears that they had not been up to the Green- 
stone Creek, but merely to the Teremakau. From what I could 
understand, the white men were led astray, owing to the Maories 
having heard from some of their own people that a great number 
of pakehas had arrived by a steamer at the Grey. They accord- 
ingly came down from the Greenstone and commenced working 
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in the Teremakau, where they could not earn their salt, for the 
purpose of leading the diggers to suppose that the gold had been 
got in that quarter. Here let me add that, shortly after the 
Greenstone had been discovered, I was informed that the Maories 
had completely stopped up the track; thus it was that the new 
arrivals went wrong. I cannot vouch for the truth of this, but it 
was told me by a half-caste, and it is exceedingly probable. I 
stood my ground, however, and the Maories promised to help me 
if I was interfered with. Next day the whole crowd came down, 
and camped near the store,so that I could hear some, as they 
passed the store, cursing and swearing at me, while others said 
nothing. There was a Dutchman who had most to say, who 
stole a case of gin from my store that night. This Dutch- 
man came into the store, and said I was wanted outside. He 
had been round the diggers’ tents trying to incite them against 
me, and although the case had assumed a serious aspect, I could 
hardly refrain from laughing at the horrible attempt at the 
Kinglish language displayed by this man, more especially owing 
to the state of excitement into which he had worked himself 
from imagining that he was a deeply-injured individual. I had 
neither arms nor ammunition of any kind, for up to that time 
they were not wanted on the West Coast. I went to the fire, a 
large one, which, by-the-bye, was being fed by coals that had 
been brought down the river for the Nelson Government. 

It was rather an exciting moment as, stepping outside the 
store, the thought struck me that my life hung as it were upon a 
thread—that the weight of a feather would probably turn the 
scale either way. I was there standing accused, though wrong- 
fully, of having wilfully brought a number of my fellow-country- 
men to an outlandish district, probably to suffer want and ruin. 
I knew that nothing but self-possession would avail me, so I 
made the most of my position, and put my trust in Providence. 
I shall never forget the impression of that scene as it first met 
my gaze; the bright glare of the huge coal fire, the motley group 
of roughly-attired figures around it—some silent and thoughtful, 
others fierce and clamorous, with every species of anger and 
revenge visible on their countenances—the solemn and monoton- 
ous roar of the distant breakers, together with the surrounding 
mountain scenery in all its pristine grandeur, formed a romantic 
pieture, rude and wild in the extreme. There were a great many 
men round the fire waiting for me, and when I made my appear- 
ance they began to ask questions of me. I may as well state here 
that all the Maories, men and women, were then close by, and 
ready to give me any assistance. There is no need to tell what 
they were armed with, but there would have been some blood- 
shed that night had the diggers interfered with me; some of the 
men had taken the potatoes out of the Maori pits at Teremakau. 
The first question put to me by the aforesaid Dutchman was, 
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‘Vell, vot did you corse dis rush vor?’ I answered I did not 
cause the rush, and that I was in Nelson to get a small vessel to 
bring me to the Grey; that I had called them all together in 
Nelson, and told them that I was only going prospecting; that I 
did not lead them to believe that they were going to a goldfield ; 
but that, according to the letters I had received, I thought there 
was gold in the country, which I still believed, and that a proper 
trial would prove it. The next question put to me was by a 
Cockney—I am sure he was, for he so murdered the letter‘ h.’ 
‘Vel, Mr. Vaite, ow wud you like to cum ’ere without money, and 
‘ave to starve as we ’ave to do?’ My answer was, that I did not 
ask him to come; he had pleased himself. ‘ Vell, Mr. Vaite, 
you seems to treat this ‘ere matter werry lightly, but hi thinks 
hits no joke to come down ’ere and spend ‘all vun’s munny and 
not to git eny gold.’ The aforesaid Dutchman then spoke up 
again, and said, ‘ Vell, poys, ve vill tak vot ve vants vrom Vaite’s 
store, and ve vill hang him afterwards.’ Just at that moment an 
Irishman whispered in my ear the words, ‘Cheer up my boy, 
don’t be frightened ; you have more friends than enemies in this 
crowd.’ With that I felt I was safe, but just at that moment a 
man who had come down to hear what was going on, one of Mr. 
John Rochfort’s men, fell down in a fit close to my feet, and that 
put an end to the meeting. But I was still annoyed by the dis- 
contented, and the most of them brought back what provisions 
they had, with their picks and shovels, tin dishes, &c., and I gave 
their full value for them. 

‘‘Qne man, an Irishman, assaulted me one night and tore my 
coat, and had it not been for two of his countrymen, who were 
friendly to me, I have no doubt I should have had everything 
smashed in the store. The two men referred to took him away, 
and gave him a good drubbing. I shall ever feel thankful to a 
person named Peter Hawkins (now in Nelson), who happened to 
be in the store at the time. A fellow had a bottle in his hand 
about half-full of Old Tom, ready to strike me a blow on the back 
of the head; Peter stayed his hand by grasping the bottle, or 
perhaps I should not be here now. 

‘‘The men who came down and were engaged in this baaiess 
were now only waiting for a steamer to take them away, but 
while they were waiting, two parties with more patience than the 
rest had penetrated a little farther up the country, and had found 
out a track which led them to the Greenstone Creek. Having by 
chance during their researches discovered the fresh prints of 
men’s feet, they followed them up till they came to the desired 
spot. I will now give an account of what followed. They came 
into the store, and one of them (Michael Spillan) asked me when 
I was going to get my bullocks and dray down. I told him I was 
sorry to say they would be down by the next steamer. ‘ You 
ought to be glad,’ he said; ‘look here, my boy, I have got this in 
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a day with a dish off the bottom of a paddock 6 ft. deep by 7 ft. 
square.” They had 7 ozs. 12 dwts. The other party had 3 ozs. 
of the same kind of gold, and the same as that which I had pur- 
chased of the Maories. The parties who were waiting for the 
steamer came in, and seeing the gold, could scarcely believe their 
eyes, but when I showed them the 50 ozs. I had bought of the 
Maories they wanted to know why I had not shown them that 
before. My answer was that they would not have believed me 
had I shown it to them. Then came a rush for stores again, 
and those who had been among the grumblers I charged an 
extra price, as they had compelled me to take back their stores 
and tools. From that time commenced the great rush, which 
up to the present date has brought out of the earth forty tons of 
gold, and for which I was to be hanged, because those first 
arrivals chose to call the expedition a duffer rush. 

‘‘ After this the gold began to come down pretty freely, and all 
were satisfied; in fact, I believe that the Greenstone was as good 
as any diggings afterwards found on the Coast. I have seen many 
of the crowd since who were in that circle to hang me, but I have 
not seen the Dutchman. Perhaps he did not forget the case of 
gin, and kept out of the way. But the worst had to come, for in 
consequence of the disappointment I have narrated about the 
rush, I had ordered no more goods to be sent down. By the 
second arrival of the steamer she brought more passengers, but no 
provisions, so that we ran short of them, and I had to curtail a great 
many, and especially those who had been so hard on me. These 
I put on half rations until the steamer came in again. When she 
came she brought my bullocks and dray, and with two horses and 
a mule I had purchased from Mr. Dobson, C.E., who had just com- - 
pleted the survey of the coast, I sent goods to the mouth of the 
Teremakau, and up that stream to its junction with the Hohuna, 
by canoe, about nine miles, where it was carried by the diggers 
(until some more pack horses came) to the Greenstone Creek. 1 
started a store at the mouth of the Hohuna. 

‘‘ After this I returned to Nelson by the first opportunity for 
the purpose of obtaining goods, and also to make arrangements 
for transport. I was greatly astonished on my landing to find 
myself an object of notoriety. It appears that a report had 
reached Nelson that I had been hanged at the Grey during the 
little adventure before described ; and so great was the excitement 
of many people, who were glad to see me return safe and sound 
with a good parcel of gold, that it was with difficulty that I was 
enabled to get away from them at the wharf.” 

About a mile south of the landing place were two stores, one 
kept by Horsington of Lambing Flat celebrity; the other by 
Isaac Blake, after whom the township ‘‘ Blaketown’’ was named. 

The diggings were between twenty and thirty miles from the 
Grey, at a place called Greenstone. I hired a horse and got 
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a packer named ‘De Silva,’’ a foreigner, a talkative, consequential 
little fellow, to accompany me thither. The day was anything 
but an inviting one, the rain coming down in torrents, and a 
strong north wind blowing. The first ten miles of our journey 
lay along the beach, southwards, the sea very rough, and 
the breakers rolling in with great force. My guide did not seem 
to mind, but rode right through them. Six miles from the Grey 
we came ¢‘o a river, the Paroa, generally known as the Saltwater 
Creek. This we crossed and rode four miles further, then’ 
we reached the Teremakau; here I found two stores. Our 
journey now lay inland from the mouth of the Teremakau, which 
river had to be crossed four times. The Maories camped about 
advised us to stay where we were, that a ‘fresh’ would soon 
be down, and that it would not be safe to cross the river. De 
Silva, however, knew better. I trusted entirely to his judgment 
in the matter, and off we went; got over the first ford all right, 
but found on reaching the second that we could not get across, 
the river was rising so rapidly. De Silva then came to the con- 
clusion that the best thing we could do was to hurry back. We 
re-crossed the river, which we found fully a foot higher than when 
we crossed half an hour before; and a good thing we did, for a heavy 
fresh came down which prevented any traffic for some days. Had 
we succeeded in getting over the second ford the chances are 
that we should have had to remain in the river bed, between the 
second and third crossings, until the fresh went down. We had 
no alternative, so rode back to the Grey. There being no prospect 
of my getting to the Greenstone for a week at least, and having 
collected all the information I could about the place, I thought it 
advisable to return to Nelson, which I did. My report, on the 
whole, being a favourable one, it was determined to send me 
back by return steamer with a view of opening up a business on 
the West Coast. The Bank of New Zealand were quite alive to 
the importance of sending a man down to occupy the field, 
especially as they saw we.were making preparations for so doing ; 
so they sent one of their staff, a young man named Walmsley, 
who was a fellow-passenger with me on my second trip. 

5th November.—Made a second start again in the Nelson at 
6.30 a.m. Later in the day it came on to blow so hard that 
we had to put back, and anchored under Tonga Island; made a 
fresh start again in the afternoon of the 6th. Rough sea and 
very foggy. At night met the JWallabi, a new steamer from 
Sydney, built to the order of N. Edwards and Co. This boat 
came down just in the nick of time for the West Coast rush. 
She coined money for her owners; in fact paid for herself in a 
few trips. 

7th November.—Awoke by a heavy sea coming into the 
cabin. Jumped up and found that we were putting nto Wan- 
ganui Inlet, it being too rough for us to proceed—heavy chopping 
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sea and head wind. After breakfast went on shore; not much 
to be seen. A good coal seam was discovered here a short time 
after this by some passengers, who, like ourselves, had put in 
there unexpectedly. About noon, the wind having lulled and the 
sea gone down, we made a fresh start, and reached the Grey at 
10.80 p.m. 

8th November.—Great excitement; a new goldfield having 
been discovered at the Totara, about forty miles south of the 
Grey. Met Constable O’Donnell,a fellow-passenger on my first trip, 
who, with Sergeant Broham and Constable Cooper, formed the 
police force on the West Coast; their camp was pitched at Blake- 
town. 

The Grey River divides the provinces Canterbury and 
Nelson. The diggings are on the Canterbury side. 

10th November.—Made a start for the Totara on foot. My 
swag, containing a pair of blankets, gold scales, &c., I put on 
Sweeney’s waggon, a light American one, and the only one on 
the coast. Heavy walking along the beach. At Teremakau met 
Walmsley and Mr. Revell, the Government storekeeper, whom I 
shall particularly mention in another chapter. They too were on 
their way to the rush. Lunched at an eatinghouse, which had 
been erected since my last visit, kept by a Mrs. King (one of the 
first women on the West Coast). We slept in a Maori whare 
(building); were all very tired, and were soon in the arms of 
‘‘ Morpheus.”’ 

11th November.—Raining hard all day; could not stir out, so 
amused ourselves by playing euchre and whist. Up betimes 
next morning ; crossed the river soon after breakfast, but found 
we could not get along, owing to the high tide; discovered an old 
whare, in which I lay down, but not to sleep—that was impossible 
—sandflies (a little black fly which bites hard and raises a lump 
hke a mosquito) being here in thousands. Walmsley and Revell 
went on, driving a pack-horse before them, on which they 
had a tent, provisions, &c. When the tide was about half 
out I started in company with two or three others; we met 
seven or eight Maories on horseback returning from the 
Totara. They told us there were five hundred men on the ground, 
and that they were returning to the Greenstone; my own impres- 
sion was to take up some of the ground left by the Pakeha 
(whitemen), and this eventually turned out to be the case. We 
jogged along till we came to the Arahura, where we camped. 
We were informed that to catch the low tide we must turn out 
early. This we did certainly. At 12.80 a.m. we were roused, 
and shivering and shaking, up we got, thinking it a most unusual 
hour to start. We found when on the tramp that Morey (the 
driver of the waggon) had mistaken the time, and had thought it 
was 4.80. It turned out just as well that he did so, as by start- 
ing at that hour we had a splendid beach to walk over, the tide 
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being well out. Arrived at the Okatika River at five o’clock. 
Here I found a calico store and another building close to it, built 
of brushwood, flax, &c., the only two buildings on the north side of 
the river; the store was kept by Messrs. Price and Hudson. 
Hudson attended to the store; Price did the packing. Their 
supplies were obtained from Reuben Waite, of the Grey. The 
other building was occupied by Ramsay and party. The first 
ferry boat was formed from a large tree scooped out, all in 
one piece; 2s. 6d. the charge for crossing the river. On the 
south side we found several tents and four stores. Finding the 
waggon was not going any further—so many returning from the 
Totara, and the day turning out wet—we determined to return to 
the Grey. I camped at the Arahura in company with Morey and 
a man named Murrell; had a small tarpaulin, which we rigged 
above us, with boughs at the back and sides; made a large fire, 
boiled the billy, and had tea. The rain came down in torrents 
and put out the fire. Our blankets were soon wet through. 
Murrell and I were seated on a box containing my gold scales. 
There we sat shivering, ‘“‘ nota drap of the cratur,’’ and in this 
plight did we remain till one a.m., by which time the rain ceased. 
Murrell was between Morey and myself, and had decidedly the 
best of it, for he would snooze away leaning his head first on my 
shoulder, then on Morey’s. A fresh fire was lighted, the billy 
boiled, and some coffee made. Bush rats were about us in 
hundreds ; the ground all round us some inches deep in water. 
This was without exception the most miserable night I 
ever spent. What made it so bad was being compelled to sit 
one position from seven in the evening till daylight in the morning. 
As soon as daylight appeared we were up, and spread out our 
blankets to dry. Discovered a whare within fifty yards of our 
ecamping-place, which would have afforded us good shelter. 
Unfortunately for ourselves we were not aware of the fact till too 
late. Started for Teremakau in the afternoon, which we reached 
about dusk. Crossed the river early next morning. On reaching 
the Saltwater Creek we found it flooded, so had to camp for the 
night. Sent one of our party to the Teremakau for some flour 
and ‘‘ wal pero”’ (strong water, i.e.,gin). We were determined not 
to be in the same fix we were in on Sunday night at the Arahura. 

16th November.—Broham and I met yesterday for the first 
time at the Teremakau. He was in M‘Gregor’s tent writing his 
usual weekly report. He was squatted on the ground, and writing 
on his knees, the rain drops coming through the roof on his 
paper ; writing under difficulties, and no mistake. 

17th November.—When on the south spit to-day I noticed a 
Maori picking up something and putting it into a kit (basket). I 
Was inquisitive enough to ask what he was about, and found he 
was collecting eggs; the eggs of a small bird called tara, or sea 
swallow. 
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I picked up a few, which we fried for tea; they were excel- 
lent. I may here state that I was called by the Maories ‘“‘ Fish 
Oh,”’ which was the nearest approach they could make to 
Preshaw. By the diggers I was known as the ‘“‘ Banker with the 
Cabbage-tree Hat.’’ 

A few days after this, on my return from one of my trips to 
the Greenstone, I was fortunate enough to come across about 
three dozen of these birds’ eggs. These I put in my ‘“ cabbage- 
tree” hat, and rode along till I came to a tent. Hailing the 
owner thereof, I said, ‘‘ What have you for dinner?’’ ‘ Bacon, 
damper, and tea,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ All right,’’ I said, ‘‘ you pro- 
vide the bacon and I’ll provide the eggs.”’ ‘‘ Eggs bed d!" 
was the reply. ‘‘ Well, here they are, old man. Give me the 
frying-pan and I'll fry them,’’ which I did, and in less than 
five minutes we were both sitting down to a sumptuous repast. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Messrs. Hupson anp Price.—DrRowninG IN THE TEREMAKAU.— 
GREENSTONE.—THE DeEviu’s ELBow.—Pacxmnc GOLD TO TRE 
Grey.—Losrt Kry or Goup Sare.—Bep at GREENSTONE. 


Tue following information I obtained from Mr. Hudson, one of 
the early pioneers of the West Coast :—In the early part of 
August, 1864, he and his partner, James Price, crossed the Tere- 
makau saddle, on arriving at which they discovered a very nasty 
ravine, over which one of the pack horses toppled. On looking 
over they saw him some 50 feet below, landed on a ledge of rocks. 
As this was the horse that carried their blankets, &c., it was neces- 
sary to get to him, and they consequently made their way down, 
taking with them a tomahawk and pick. They cut the straps and 
girths to get the saddle released, and decided to roll him into the 
ravine below. After so doing, and taking their traps up, Hudson 
went down to have a look at the horse. On reaching the spot he 
was surprised to find him munching at the scrub, not a bit the 
worse for his rough handling. It was miraculous, the animal 
having fallen a distance of 150 feet. On arriving at the bed of the 
Teremakau they found it to be a complete mass of boulders, 
and experienced great difficulty in getting the horses along. They 
found as they proceeded that the travelling was getting more 
difficult, and very trying to the horses’ hoofs, until finally they had 
to cut up the saddle flaps to make shoes, in the shape of sandals, 
which were laced the best way they could with tent cord or any- 
thing available which answered their purpose, not having met 
with any flax (which is the great New Zealand substitute for 
manilla or Kuropean rope) up to this time. They continued 
their journey till dusk, and judging roughly must have travelled 
ten miles. They made for a flat, and camped, and after feeding 
the horses they had supper, and pitched their tents for the night. 
Next day they made a start, but their progress was very slow, 
owing to the time taken up in the constant fixing of the leather 
sandals, as the horses’ hoofs and the cord were all worn. Soon, how- 
ever, they arrived in the precincts of the flax bushes (which abound 
on the banks of the rivers and creeks of the West Coast). All the 
leather being used, they now had to substitute bags, clothing, or 
anything that could possibly be spared. About midday they 
met a party of men returning from the Coast, making their way 
to Canterbury, and during the afternoon several other parties, all 
of whom gave a deplorable account of the Coast, begging them to 
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turn back as there was no gold, no food, and nothing but starva- 
tion staring them in the face. They determined to proceed, 
however, and judge for themselves. That evening they camped 
about forty miles down the river. Next morning they again 
started at daylight, and had the same difficulties with the horses 
as on the preceding days. Midday brought them to the 
Natural Paddock, Lake Brunner, where they remained for a day 
to give themselves and horses a spell. Dick Ward arrived at the 
camping ground with a horse, mule, and a real live donkey. 
The following morning Ward and Hudson started for the 
Greenstone, to obtain some horseshoe nails. After innumer- 
able difficulties they arrived, and found that great dissatisfac- 
tion existed among the mining population, the majority 
of them pronouncing the rush to be a duffer. Horseshoe 
nails were not to be had for love or money. They travelled 
on as far as the junction, where they came across a Maori canoe 
on the point of starting for the Teremakau. In this they went 
as far as the pah, where they camped for the night, and were 
hospitably entertained by the Maories. Next morning they 
went with the Maories in their canoe as far as the beach, 
then on to the Grey, where they were in hopes of procuring 
some horseshoe nails, which they obtained from one of the store- 
keepers there at an exorbitant price. Ward started off with 
the nails, Hudson remaining at the Grey for a few days till Ward 
and Price returned with the horses, blankets, and other effects. 
On their way down the poor donkey was drowned, and was sub- 
sequently thrown upon the beach, which created great consterna- 
tion among the Maories, who travelled miles to see it, never 
having seen such an animal before. On their arrival at Blake- 
town, they erected a flax whare, which was scarcely completed 
when they received private information of gold having been dis- 
covered in the Kapitea Creek. The steamer Nelson arriving 
opportunely, they purchased from Captain Leach and Reuben 
Waite sufficient stock to commence work, and started with pack- 
horses for the rush, and on their arrival there found the place 
pretty well deserted. They determined, however, not to return 
to Greymouth, but camped at the foot of the creek. It rained 
very heavily and continued for three weeks, during which time 
they were disposing of their stock to miners and others 
camped around. The weather clearing up, they at the desire of 
Jimmy Liddle and several Maories, proceeded south as far as 
the ‘‘ Big River,’’ where they erected a store. On arriving at 
the Arahura they found excellent grass, where they camped for” 
the night. Next day arrived at what was known as Okatika (1st 
October, 1864), and where they erected the first store or building 
in the new well-known town of Hokitika, which was built of 
saplings and covered with calico, size 12 x 20. They determined 
to remain here for the summer, lay in a good stock, sell at low 
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prices, and afford every encouragement to prospectors. On the 
2nd October, Liddle started south of the Hokitika River, with a 
party of Maories, and Donnelly with two whites, on a prospecting 
expedition. Every day small parties of diggers arrived, but none 
went further south than the river, nor would they push inland to 
prospect, but spent their time in sports, such as running, jumping, 
leap-frog, &c. In the meantime Hudson and Price sent their 
horses two trips to the Grey, and then turned them out at the 
Arahura. A fortnight passed, and no news of the prospectors ; 
many of the miners camped around left for Canterbury, but at the 
end of the third week the camp was surprised by hearing a ‘‘coo-ey”’ 
from the opposite or south side of the river. A canoe was at once 
despatched to bring them over, the whole of the population 
waiting and anxiously watching their arrival. On their stepping 
ashore their first report was no gold. This was a great damper 
to all, but from the wink of Jimmy Liddle, Hudson knew it was 
all right. The others disbelieved their report, the prospectors 
appearing too jolly for men returning disappointed. Every move 
they made was closely watched. A meal was at once prepared, 
which consisted of hot tea, bacon, and eels. In passing through 
the store to get tea, the eyes of the self-constituted detectives being 
off for a moment, Liddle slightly raised his jumper at the waist, 
just enough to show Hudson that there was a good-sized bag 
of gold hanging to his waist belt. He then knew all was right. 
Shortly after this, Price came in from a fishing expedition, and 
Hudson told him what had transpired. It was arranged that 
Price should at at once proceed to the Grey and buy all the 
provisions obtainable. He slipped away to the Arahura for the 
horses, and after some trouble drove them in about eleven o’clock 
at night. The difficulty now was how to get the saddles, as the 
miners were all congregated in the back of the store, with the 
object of gathering information. Hudson spoke to his partner 
and arranged that he and Liddle, with a Maori half-caste, should 
leisurely walk towards the river, knowing that the crowd would 
follow, which would give Price an opportunity of abstracting the 
saddles from the tent, which being done, he at once saddled up 
and went off to the Grey, where he engaged two packers, De Silva 
and Ray, at the same time purchasing goods sufficient to load all 
the horses. Soon after Price had started, two Maories made their 
exit in order to inform their friends at Greenstone, Teremakau, 
Grey, and many other places. Many schemes were devised to 
entrap the prospectors, but failed. An idea was then hit upon to 
make the prospectors drunk so as to loosen their tongues. 
The run on Hudson’s hquor was so great that by four next 
morning the stock of spirits had entirely run out. The ‘‘bo- 
hoys’’ blood being up, they informed the prospectors that 
they must either disclose their secret or they would be ‘ kilt.’’ 
A general fight took place, many taking the side of the prospectors, 
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who, although weaker in number, came off victorious. Matters 
now settled down into their usual groove, the prospectors retiring 
into Hudson’s store, where they remained for the night. It was 
then he learned full particulars of the gold discovery, which 
took place in the Totara and a branch creek, now known as 
Donnelly’s. In the afternoon the vanguard of the rush hove m 
sight, consisting of Maories of all ages and sexes, and by night-fall 
fully 150 miners had arrived. This party of Maories had evidently 
been induced to come to this locality, from the representations of 
the fugitive members of the prospecting party. The prospectors 
at once declared the result of their researches south, and many 
who the evening before were readyto hang them, now greeted 
them with the greatest joy. The consequent increase of the 
population, and declining stock on hand induced Hudson to raise 
his prices to nearly the extent of 250 per cent., which was cheer- 
fully given, asit was a great surprise to many of the miners to get 
provisions in such a place. Price arrived that night about twelve 
o’clock with the horses fully laden with provisions. On the 
following day four or five storekeepers arrived, including Sweeney, 
Ward, and Murphy. They decided on going south to the rush, 
but found it impossible to cross the river with Waite’s bullock 
dray, which they had hired, so had to return to Greymouth for a 
boat, which originally belonged to the old Gipsy schooner. On 
the arrival of the boat overland from the Grey there was a 
general rush of storekeepers and miners to secure it for the 
rush to the Totara. Amongst the storekeepers were Messrs. 
Sweeney, Murphy, Cochrane, Ward and Co. Hudson thought it 
advisable to erect a store on the new diggings, so as to keep pace 
with his opponents, and did so, and engaged Mr. James Morton 
to manage the business at Hokitika, while he (Hudson) proceeded 
to the rush. About this time an accident occurred, which 
tends to show how the hardy, sturdy miner will endeavour to 
relieve his fellowman in difficulties. Whilst a party of miners, 
known as Blanchard’s party, were engaged in felling a tree, one 
of them (a Portuguese by birth) slipped, and the butt of the 
tree coming down on his thigh smashed it. His mates at 
once came up the river for assistance; 150 volunteers 
went up to fetch the man down. They made a sort of box 
out of the trunk of a tree (split into slabs) in which they placed 
him, and after innumerable difficulties they reached the town- 
ship, which was about nine miles from the beach on a long point 
of the Totara River. Here they camped all night, placing the 
injured man in Murphy’s store; started next day and made 
Ogilvie’s Lagoon, arriving at Hudson’s store on the succeeding 
day. They then constructed a waggon out of a huge tree, and 
Mr. Ramsay, a saddler (now of Hokitika), made a saddle and 
harness out of a pair of moleskin trousers and some rope. _ All 
being ready they started with the poor man next morning 
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to Greymouth, and placed him on board the s.s. Nelson, and he 
was taken to the Nelson Hospital, where he was carefully attended 
to and cured. The diggings turned out very well, and in a great 
many instances were very remunerative. 

The greatest hardship that the pioneers had to undergo 
was the total absence of fresh meat. Wild pigeons and other 
birds were very plentiful, and were shot by the dozen, and 
boiled by the bucketful, adding fruit-tops called pick-a-pick, 
which, when boiled, made a splendid vegetable, and substitute 
for cabbage, and to which the population were indebted for the 
absence of scurvy during their constrained daily diet of salt 
meat for six months. The one and only theft committed up 
to the time of the ‘great rush was by a Maori named Jacob, 
who was in the employ of Mr. Hudson. He entered a digger’s 
tent at the rear of Hudson’s store, at Hokitika, and stole a 
small quantity of gold. He was, however, caught with the gold 
upon him, and at once tried by a jury, and was sentenced to be 
tied up to a stump all night and hanged next morning. He was, 
as was thought, securely fastened to the stump, but lo! next 
morning Jacob was nowhere to be seen ; how he freed himself 
never transpired. After a lapse of six weeks Jacob returned 
looking penitent, and seeking employment. 

The greatest scourges on the opening of the Coast were sand- 
flies and mosquitoes. They were quite unbearable. The only 
remedy the diggers could adopt to rid themselves of these pests 
was to rub the face and hands with bacon, which was by no 
means pleasant. With the increased facilities for communication 
with one point and another, it would appear strange to narrate 
in detail the numerous difficulties and hardships the pioneers of 
the West Coast had to contend against. When boats or bridges 
were things unknown, scarcely a day passed without hearing, 
‘‘ Poor, so-and-so is drowned”’ in some creek or river. The wonder 
is that the number drowned was not greater. Many stout, 
hardy fellows were missed; lost in the bush and perished by 
starvation, drowned, or killed by accident,—for at that time there 
were no bushrangers on the Coast, gold not being plentiful enough 
to induce these demons of society to locate themselves in such a 
wilderness. The next important event that took place was the 
big rush to Hokitika, early in 1865, about which time Hudson 
made a visit to the place, and finding money was to be made 
there, and their business requiring the whole attention of himself 
and Price, they decided to close the store at Totara, which was 
done accordingly. Hudson then took up his abode in Hokitika, 
where he has remained ever since. 

22nd November, 1864.—A young man named Shillingford, who 
arrived by the last trip of the Nelson, was drowned to-day at the 
second ford of the Teremakau. The poor fellow was on his way 
to the Greenstone, travelling alone, had mistaken the ford, got 
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into deep water, and was carried down about a hundred yards 
into an eddy, which sucked him under. The sad newscast quite 
a gloom over the town. He was well known in Otago, where he 
had made money, and had come to the Coast with the intention 
of starting in business. Since my arrival there has been on an 
average one death per week through drowning, at this ford. 

28rd November.—Immediately after breakfast made a start 
with my washing (my first attempt), which I would have made 
a mess of had it not been for Waite, who happened to be passing 
at the time. I had my flannel things in a bucket of water, 
which I intended to boil; fortunately for me I did not. 

24th November.—Inquest held on the body of Shillingford by 
Mr. John Rochfort. Went to the Greenstone in company with 
Horsington and De Silva; put up at a shanty kept by a man 
named Tracy. Our lodging was on the cold ground. We had 
some old sacking under us, and my blankets, which I had brought 
up with me, over us. I, as usual, managed to get the middle 
berth. 

25th November.—Sunday was the business day. During 
my stay I visited the few storekeepers in the town. Not being 
satisfied with this, I found out one or two parties who had large 
parcels of gold, went to their tents, purchased it from them, and 
issued some deposit receipts. Having no office and no safe, I had 
to carry a pair of saddle bags with me wherever I went, which 
was anything but agreeable. 

28th November.—Harry Abbott arrived with his pack horses at 
one o’clock. There being nothing more for me to do, I packed 
up and went with him as far as the Hohuna, a creek five miles 
from the Greenstone, which empties itself into the Teremakau. 
Here I got a canoe, which took me to the Teremakau, having got 
out at one place called the Devil’s Elbow. This was a sharp 
turn in the river, where great skill had to be shown in handling 
the canoe : a capsize in that spot meant sudden death, for under 
the high bluff was deep water, with numerous whirlpools. I 
did not care to risk it, so got out with my swag. From the river 
bank it appeared as if nothing would save the canoe from being 
dashed to pieces against the bluff. She shot down the rapids 
at the rate of ten knots an hour, when, by the skilful hand- 
ling of the man at the stern, she turned in a twinkling. I 
got in again, and in a few minutes was safely landed ic the 
Teremakau. Hearing that the Nelson was in port, and being 
anxious to send my gold by her, I looked round for a pack-horse, 
but could not get one; they had all left about an hour before. I 
was determined not to be beaten, so after getting something to eat 
and drink made a start ‘‘on shank’s pony’’ for the Grey, a dis- 
tance of ten miles along the beach. I had a large cloak on, a heavy 
revolver by my side, and last—not least—a bag containing 350 
ozs. of gold dust; high tide and the wind and rain right in my 
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face. Fortunately for me a storekeeper named Everest was going 
down, who was kind enough to carry my swag occasionally. Had 
he not been with me I must have broken down long before I got 
to the Grey ; as it was, two or three times I had to lie down on 
the shingles to rest, till feeling cold, I would jump up and make a 
fresh start. Owing to the tide being high, and the night dark, we 
both had several tumbles over logs, stumps, &c. Everest had one 
nasty tumble and cut his lip severely. We called at Meyer’s 
store (Saltwater), where we had a pannikin of tea each, which 
freshened us up. Reached Horsington’s store at eleven o’clock as 
‘done up’’ as ever I was in my life. Roused up Jones (Horsing- 
ton’s right-hand man), who pulled off my clothes and rubbed me 
down with a rough towel, I then had some bread and cheese and 
a bottle of ale, and went to bed. 

Up at nine o’clock next morning as fresh as a lark; sent my 
gold, &c., per steamer; went out in the afternoon hunting for 
eggs—no luck. 

8rd December.—Not being able to get a horse, started for the 
Greenstone on foot; most disagreeable travelling, the Hohuna 
having to be crossed no less than twenty-two times; in many 
places water above my knees. Took up my quarters at Tracy’s 
shanty. : 

4th December.—Business being slack and so many rowdies 
about, I left early. People going from the Greenstone to a 
rush southward. 

6th December.— Nelson arrived; brought seventy passengers, 
Messrs. Cassius and Comiskey among the number, and what 
pleased me most, a horse for me, which did not arrive before it 
was wanted. 

7th December.—-Captain Leech, of the s.s. Nelson, started 
overland to have a look at the Okatika River. 

8th December.—First rush to the ‘‘ Six Mile,’”’ now known as 
‘ Waimea.”’ 

9th December.—Walmsley and I started in company for the 
Greenstone, I on my little horse (Nobby), new saddle and bridle ; 
in fact quite smart-looking. When we got to the second ford of 
the Teremakau, we found the river too high to cross with safety, 
so made up our minds to visit the Six Mile rush, which is all the 
attraction just now. Walmsley said he knew the fords, so off we 
started. The first place he went into was so deep that he had to 
swim for it. I followed. Nobby being new to the business, did not 
like it ; when getting into deep water he reared up, and, I believe, 
would have fallen on me had I not slipped off and struck out for 
the bank ; fortunately there was no current, so I got out all right. 
The folk in the township had been watching to see how we would 
get on. As soon as they saw me in the water they sent a canoe to 
the rescue, but before it was half way over the river I was out— 
Nobby close at my heels. We had a row with the ferryman, who 
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saw us coming, yet allowed us to take the wrong ford. I was in 
a pretty plight, wet through, and had a couple of thousand 
pounds in bank notes in the breast of my shirt. These, of course, 
were wet, and my revolver also. I sent the ferryman to M‘G- 
’s for some dry clothes, and in the meantime took off my 
wet ones, which I hung round a fire to dry. I could not stand 
this long. The sandflies soon found me out, so I had to put on 
my wet clothes till dry ones came. The notes I put round the 
. fire and soon dried; the revolver I took to pieces, dried, and 
oiled ; purchased some brandy (poison) at a shanty kept by an 
old fellow calling himself Dr. S.8., and went over to M‘G——’s, 
where I stayed for the night. 

Some time in December i took a trip to the Greenstone; 
Walmsley and I went up at the latter end of every week, 
usually on Saturday (sometimes on Friday), remaining over 
Sunday, which, as I have before stated, was the business day. 
On this occasion (a Friday) I was at Teremakau, when Walmsley 
called en route for Greenstone. I got ready to accompany him, for 
I made it a rule, if possible, to travel in company ; the Teremakau 
being such a treacherous river it was unsafe for one to travel 
alone. At this time I had my safe (a little thing which two 
men could carry) in M‘G ’s store, under his bed, which was 
immediately behind the bar; the tent was a calico one. I had 
my safe here for two reasons; in the first place, Teremakau was 
in a central position as regards the then existing diggings, viz., 
Greenstone, Totara, and Six Mile; and again the police tent 
occupied by Sergeant Broham and Constable Cooper was erected 
here, O’Donnell being at the Grey. As soon as Walmsley rode 
up and said he was going to the Greenstone, I saddled Nobby, 
took my saddle-bags into the bedroom, unlocked the safe, took 
out what notes and coins I wanted, strapped up the saddle-bags, 
put them on the pony, and away. It so happened that 
I was particularly busy on this trip, both on the Saturday 
and Sunday; the weather most miserable, raining the 
whole time. As usual I took up quarters at Tracy’s. On 
Monday we rode to the Hohuna and found such a fresh in the 
river that we could not proceed on our journey. We stayed at 
Everest’s. About an hour after I went to bed, I put my hand in 
my breeches pocket (for let it be known I always slept with my 
breeches on, and oftentimes in my boots), and missed the key of 
my safe. I felt first in one pocket, then in another. I lay for 
some time trying to remember when I had it last. For the life 
of meI could not. I remembered going to the safe and locking 
it up, but nothing more. I got up, struck a light, searched the 
saddle-bags, but no traceof the key. Next morning I gave a man 
£1 to go to the Greenstone to see if I had dropped it at Tracy’s. 
He returned in the afternoon without it. I was in a nice fix; my 
safe at Teremakau, myself a prisoner at the Hohuna, where I 
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was likely to be for days, and my key lost. In this state of 
suspense I remained until Wednesday evening, when, by good 
luck, a Maori, in a canoe, called in on his way to Teremakau. 
The river was anything but safe. However, I was in such a state 
of mind that I would not lose the chance of getting down, 
. so left Nobby to be sent after me. Off we went. I did not relish 
the trip, but I sat down in the bottom of the canoe and remained 
perfectly steady, and trusted entirely to my Maori friend. I did 
not even ask to get out at the ‘‘ Devil’s Elbow,” and in less than 
half-an-hour I was safely landed at Teremakau. Paid the 
Maori his fare—£l1—and marched up to the store. Here I 
saw M‘G , and after a while said, ‘By the way, did 
I leave a key here?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘‘ Dan found it on the 
table immediately after you left on Friday, he did not know 
whose it was and hung it up inside”’ (pointing to the bedroom). 
I went in, and, sure enough, there was the missing key. I 
opened the safe, which, as I said before, was a small one, and in 
which I left several hundred ounces of gold, and £2000 in notes. 
The treasure I had packed away at the back, and the few books I 
had in use, piled up in front. On opening it everything appeared 
to be as I left it, so 1 locked up, determining to go down and 
balance up after tea. This I attempted to do, but a lot of 
drunken men coming in [ had to give it up. 

That evening I went to Broham’s tent, where I slept; of 
course I told him about losing the key, finding it again, &c. 
Some time in the night I awoke with severe pains in my stomach ; 
I was regularly doubled up, groaning and perspiring with 
pain. Broham knocked up Cooper and sent him to M‘G————’s 
for some brandy (real poison it was), and gave me nearly half a 
pannikin full, which I drank. This had the effect of sending me 
to sleep, and I slept soundly until morning. I got up, and after 
breakfast tried to get to the store, being anxious to balance my 
cash, but finding myself too weak, returned to the tent, where I 
remained the whole day. Next morning, feeling better, I went 
down to the store, wrote up the books, counted the cash, and 
balanced. I was truly delighted, and went home to Broham in 
great glee. 

A day or two after this the Nelson arrived at the Grey. I took 
what gold I had to that place, and weighed it at Horsington’s. 
I could not weigh off at Teremakau, my scales only weighing a 
few ounces at a time; my large scales I kept at Greenstone. 
Horsington assisted me to weigh off some hundreds of ounces ; 
when I totted up the total, I found I was something like 
85 ozs. short. I said to him, ‘‘ This can never be, we must 
weigh it over again.”’ We did so, but with the same result. I 
did not know what todo; however, before sending it away, I 
determined to ride back to the Teremakau and have a look in 
the safe, thinking I might possibly have left a lot in it—no such 
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luck. It then struck me the gold must have been taken out of 
the safe. 1 told Broham the whole circumstances of the case, 
and moreover, whom I suspected. He went to the store and 
searched, but without discovering anything. The gold was gone 
without a doubt. I had no alternative but to report the 
loss to my inspector at Christchurch, which I did by the 
first opportunity. My anxiety now was to know how the 
report of my loss would be received, and I must say I 
fully expected to be called upon to make it good. I did not hear 
from the inspector for some considerable time (letters in those 
days having to go via Nelson); meanwhile I was continually 
being asked by one or another whether I had heard from the 
Inspector. At last a letter arrived to the effect that although 
leaving the key of the safe behind was careless, still, taking 
everything into consideration, the difficulties I had to contend 
with, &c., it was decided that the loss should not fall upon me. 
On taking the letter to “Jimmy Price,” he said it would not 
have affected me in any case. I replied, ‘‘ Only this much, that I 
would have been some £140 out of pocket.’’ <‘‘ Nothing of the 
kind,’’ said he, ‘‘had you been called upon to make good the 
amount, it would have been paid by the principal business 
people here and at Greymouth unknown to you.” I was thunder- 
struck, and at the same time gratified, to think I had such kind 
friends who would have assisted me out of my difficulty. 

To account for my cash balancing at Teremakau, as I said 
before, I had no gold scales there large enough to weigh off, so 
took the weight for granted, putting the value down at so much, 
say 500 ozs. at £4—£2000, which balanced my cash, but on 
weighing off found I had only 465 ozs., which at £4 would be 
£1860, or £140 short. A letter was written, and signed by nearly 
all the business people on the Coast, and forwarded to my 
inspector, calling his attention tothe hardships I had to undergo, 
the liability to loss through having no office, &e. When at the 
Greenstone I always slept with my clothes on, even to my boots 
and hat. I had my own blankets, which were kept (or supposed 
to be) in a bushel bag to prevent their being ‘‘ fly blown,” but 
which had not the desired effect, for when I had occasion to use 
them I found them ‘crawling.’’ I was, of course, disgusted, but 
what was I to do ? 1 just had to grin and bear it. My bedstead too 
was anything but a comfortable one; four posts stuck in the 
ground, three saplings on the top, the middle one a shade higher 
than the other two. The first time Broham had occasion to sleep 
at the Greenstone he went to Tracy’s shanty. Tracy said, ‘‘ You 
can have Mr. Preshaw’s bed, you will find it very comfortable.” 
Broham and I have had many a laugh since then about my bed at 
the Greenstone. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘¢Ne.tson’’? SteamER Crosses THE Oxatika Bar.—First Town 
ALLOTMENTS.—Curistmas Day, 1864.—Disputep ALLort- 
MENTS.—Mr. Rosertson Drownep.—James TEER.—TOotTARA 
Rusu.—Pacxine Goup FRoM GREENSTONE. 


20TnH Decemper, 1864.—Captain Leech, of the s.s. Nelson, visited 
Okatika and satisfied himself that he could take his steamer into 
the river. The owners (N. Edwards and Company, of Nelson) 
chartered her on her first trip to Messrs. Ferguson and 
Buchanan. 

Up to this time these gentlemen had been engaged as packers, 
but they now started business as storekeepers in Okatika. The 
river was full of snags, many of which could not be seen at high 
water, and were therefore dangerous for vessels entering without a 
pilot. A boatman named James Teer acted on this occasion. 
The sea was as smooth as glass; so smooth that he crossed the 
‘ bar alone in his boat and piloted the vessel in in safety. She 
was full of cargo, and crowded with passengers. Broham and I 
were on the South spit, and assisted to make her fast. The 
passengers were taken to the north side of the river— 
where the township of Hokitika now stands—by boat. The 
place at that time was one mass of drift-wood, so thick, that it 
was impossible to get a horse or waggon through without clearing 
it away. The cargo was discharged inside the river on the beach, 
and on a point close to the sea. A storm coming on and a fresh 
in the river, a lot of goods were carried out to sea before they 
could be removed. Some of the storekeepers sustained severe 
loss. Waite was one of the number, and J. R. Fraser another. 
Ferguson and Buchanan had erected a store on the south beach, 
but, afraid of 1t being washed away, removed it over to the north 
side. On the passengers being landed there was quite a rush for 
allotments. Amongst the first marked out were those for Cassius 
and Comiskey, the Bank of New Zealand, and Ferguson and 
Buchanan. I did not mark out one, but got the mail-bag and 
rode off to the Grey. I reached there at ten o’clock at night, and 
rather astonished Mrs. Waite by puttimg in an appearance at 
that hour and with the mail. 

When I returned to Okatika next day I scarcely knew the 
place, it had so changed in appearance, even in that short time; 
buildings were going up in all directions. The inspector of the 
Bank of New Zealand decided to put up a building, which he did 
as soon as timber was procurable. I agitated for an office, and 
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was informed that one would be provided if the rush turned out 
a good one. As soon as the Bank of New Zealand building was 
finished, two or three hands were sent down, and an agency 
opened. I was then working at a great disadvantage, inasmuch 
as Walmsley was still my opponent in the field, and his bank 
having an office in Okatika, had by far the best chance of secur- 
ing the business accounts, and of this they did not fail to take 
advantage. Notwithstanding such odds against me, I managed 
to hold my own, especially in the gold purchases. 

Mr. Revell, the warden, was busy most part of the day mark- 
ing off sites of 40 feet frontage ; he also laid out two streets and 
measured off the different allotments, reserving one chain fron- 
tage to the river and 40 feet wide for the street. Several 
disputes have already arisen. Not a ripple on the bar. The 
captain of the Wallabi crossed it to-day in his boat, taking sound- 
ings. Cassius opened a store. 

21st December.—Sergeant Broham marked out the camp, on 
which site now stands the Bank of New Zealand, town hall, 
Unicen Bank, drill shed, and other buildings. His tent was pitched 
here, and here I was generally to be found at meal times. 

22nd December.—The cutter Nugget, of Invercargill, and the 
cutter Petrel, arrived from Jackson’s Bay with thirty-nine men, 
who have been prospecting in that locality ; Barington and party 
amongst the number. 

Christmas Day of this year fell upon a Sunday. I was busy all 
day buying gold, &c. A short time after I got to bed (my saddle- 
bags being under my head and revolver at my side), three 
drunken men rushed in ; one came to me, took my hat from over 
my eyes, and said to the others, ‘“‘By dad it’s the —— 
banker ; suppose we give him a crack on the head with 
a stick?’ and off they went into the bar. I have often 
heard it said that when people are drowning the principal 
events of their lives pass through their brain. So it was with 
me in this instance. I thought of all sorts of things, and at 
the same time made up my mind what todo. I knew perfectly 
well should any scrimmage take place, and the report of a pistol 
be heard, there were so many maniacs about, that without in- 
quiring why or wherefore, but ‘‘eager for the fray,” they would 
rush in, and I would stand avery poor show. Still, I had to 
protect myself and the bank property as far as I could, and this I 
was determined to do. I turned with my face to the door and 
took out my revolver, which I always kept in good order, and 
waited. They had drinks in the bar, and away they went. I 
did not see any more of them. My idea was, had they shown up 
again, to challenge the first man at the doorway; had he 
attempted to advance—fire. I knew I could depend on my 
revolver, and unless the mob tore down the tent I was good for 
six of them. All I can say is that I was in a very awkward 
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predicament, and was not at all sorry that they did not turn up 
again. I have often thought since what risks Walmsley and I 
ran, both of our lives and of the bank property. Fortunately 
for us Burgess and party were not on the Coast. Had they been 
we would have stood but a poor show. 

28th December.—A dispute arose this morning between 
Messrs. Cassidy and Price about one of the business sites. Mr. 
Revell was called on, and decided in favour of Cassidy. Price 
persisted in putting down his pegs and digging post-holes. Mr. 
Revell interfering, Price made a blow at him with a shovel, 
striking him across the instep of his left foot. I was present 
when the assault took place. The allotment in dispute was 
marked out by Mr. Cassidy, and adjoined the one occupied by 
Messrs. Price and Hudson, the first storekeepers at Okatika. It 
seemed hard that these men should not be allowed an extra 
allotment or two, having been the pioneers of the place; still, 
not having applied for an increased area, Cassidy was fairly 
entitled to it, having marked out the ground. As far as my 
recollection serves me, Price apologised to Mr. Revell for his con- 
duct, and was let off with a severe lecture. 

15th January, 1865.—Mr. Cassius appointed postmaster, pro 
tem. He did not retain the position long, a young man named 
Andrews being sent down from Nelson. He was only on the 
Coast a few months when Mr. Keogh was appointed; after him 
a Mr. Stephenson, who was in Hokitika some considerable time. 
When he left Mr. Kirton was appointed. 

16th January.—A heavy fresh in the river bringing down huge 
trees and washing away the river banks, one store on the south 
side had to be shifted for fear of being washed away. 

26th January.—The steamer JWallabi arrived at the Grey with 
His Honour the Superintendent of Nelson (Mr. Robertson), Mr. 
Blackett, and Captain Walmsley (chief postmaster of Nelson). 
On the return trip of the Wallabi to Nelson, when off the Buller, 
the day being fine, and sea smooth, a boat was put off; in it 
Mr. Robertson and several others; when crossing the bar she 
capsized, and His Honour was drowned. The body was never 
discovered. 

James Teer, before mentioned as piloting in the Nelson on her 
first trip, is now, or was when I left Hokitika in 1874, a boatman 
on the Hokitika River. He was one of the fourteen survivors of 
the General Grant, which was wrecked on the Auckland Islands. 
He was on the island for nearly two years, and a rough time 
he had of it. The General Grant had £20,000 worth ot 
gold on board, which went down with her, and this is still at 
the bottom of the ‘‘deep blue sea.’’ Whether it will ever be 
recovered is very doubtful, the ship having run into a cave of rocks 
against which the waves are always beating. One party from 
Nelson went down, but the expedition failed on account of the 
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weather not being fine enough to allow the divers to go down. 
Teer went with the party, and is living in hopes of again visiting 
the spot and securing the gold. When washed ashore one of the 
fourteen had two dry matches. The fire that they lighted was 
sacred ; something dreadful was agreed upon as the penalty for 
letting that fire go out. Drinking cups were scooped out of roots, 
and ropes were made of native flax. Wild pigs were plentiful, but 
how to get them was the thing, the party having no guns nor dogs. 


- Teer invented something, which was no more or less than a barbed 


hook, at the end of a flax rope, baited; with this they caught as 
manv pigs as they required. 

About this time a new rush broke out at the Totara, 
sixteen miles south of Okatika. I went down to have a 
look at this, and found it was seven miles inland, and up a creek, 
called ‘‘Jones.’’ Here I found a calico township, but there not 
being much doing in my line, I did not make a long stay, 
but returned to the foot of the river the same evening, where I, 
in company with some packers, camped. I put a halter on 
Nobby, and tied him up. Next morning he was rot to be found ; 
he had bitten the rope through. I walked to Okatika, where I 
heard of him ; he was at the ‘‘ Arahura’’ on a patch of feed he 
had found out on the way up. On my second trip from the 
Totara I was detained on the South Spit for two days, owing to 
a heavy fresh in the river. I camped with Mayne (a store- 
keeper), and was provided with a rough stretcher, and was com- 
fortable enough, as far as bed and bedding was concerned. 
The first night I went to bed expecting to get a comfortable night’s 
rest, but was sadly disappointed. As soon as I got into bed the 
mosquitoes came buzzing about, so I put my head under the 
blankets. In a few minutes I felt something heavy running over 
me. I jumped up and found the place full of bush-rats. I beat 
them off till I was fairly tired, and found that with these 
pests and the mosquitoes, there was but very little chance of 
getting any sleep, so I took my blankets and went down to the 
beach, where I lay on a couple of logs, with a piece of wood for 
my pillow. 

On my return to Okitika I received advice that an assistant 
(Mr. B ) would be sent me from Dunedin. The poor 
fellow never reached the Coast. He was drowned in the 
City of Dunedin on her way from Dunedin. She must have 
foundered, as she was never seen or heard of after leaving 
Wellington. A young man named Kempthorne was sent down, 
but as he was suffering from a severe attack of asthma, I sent him 
back by the same steamer in which he came. He, poor fellow, 
was drowned some years after in the harbour of Dunedin, while 
boating with two or three others. The boat capsized, and he, 
although a good swimmer, was drowned. His body was never 
recovered. 
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On one of my trips from the Greenstone, the Teremakau being 
flooded, I had to walk from the Hohuna to the Teremakau, 
carrying with me about 300 ozs. of gold. I was in company 
with Harry Revell (a brother of the warden), a big powerful 
man, who kindly exchanged swags with me occasionally, I taking 
his blankets, and he my gold, which for me was a pleasant 
exchange. 

The following week, the river being still flooded, and knowing 
that my customers had a lot of gold on hand, I rode up over 
night from Greymouth and stayed at Broham’s, intending to 
make a start from Teremakau at daylight. However, on talking 
the matter over with him, and finding that I would have to walk 
first twenty miles up and then back that distance, with about 
50 lbs. weight of gold, and possibly alone, I changed my mind; not 
but what the will was good to do the deed, but simply because I did 
not feel up to it. So next morning I returned to the Grey. Later 
in the day I learned that Walmsley started from the Grey at 
daylight, that he then rode to the Teremakau and walked the 
rest of the way, returning on Monday evening with between &00 
and 600 ozs. of gold. For the first time since our arrival on 
the Coast he had the largest escort, he having purchased my gold 
in addition to his own. My customers kept their gold up to the 
last, making sure I would turn up, but finding I did not put in 
an appearance, they sold to him. What will a zealous banker 
not do? What we should have done was to erect offices at the 
Grey, and to allow storekeepers and diggers to come to us, instead 
of our running after them. In place of this, each manager was 
chasing the other all over the country, crossing (often swimming) 
dangerous rivers, carrying gold on our backs like beasts of bur- 
den, sleeping on the damp ground, camping out in all weathers, 
and of course risking our lives. It’s all very well to see these 
things afterwards, but at the time, with an opponent in the field, 
one is anxious to do his best. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


First Pustic Funerat 1 Hoxritixa.—Tae Warrea.—Goup aNnD 
Notes Asstractep.—Mr. Waumstey Stuck-up.—ANoTHER 
Loss By THE Same Orricer.—Loss or 280 ozs. or GOLD BY 
Union Bank. 


Steam tug-boats had not been introduced on the West Coast 
in the early part of 1865. Sailing vessels had oftentimes to wait 
a day or two, until the Nelson or some other coasting steamer 
came up, before they could cross the bar. One morning a 
steamer, the Lady Darling, anchored in the roadstead; a pas- 
senger by one of the sailing vessels had a whale-boat, which he 
lowered and went to the steamer, and soon filled up with pas- 
sengers. People were so anxious to get on shore that they were 
quite heedless of the risk they ran in crossing the bar in an open 
boat—at all times a risky thing, owing to the blind rollers rising 
up unexpectedly. The day was beautifully fine, the sea un- 
usually calm; in fact scarcely a ripple on the water. It soon got 
rumoured about that an open boat was making for the shore with 
the evident intention of crossing the bar, and a crowd soon col- 
lected on the beach. One man put up a handkerchief on the end 
of a stick, at the same time running down the beach northward, 
away from the bar, and signalling the steersman to steer that 
way. Hedidso. Everything went well until within half-a-mile 
of the shore, when a blind roller rose, the boat shot forward with 
lightning speed, and when the wave passed we saw the boat had 
capsized, and the passengers swimming for their lives. Two or 
three of them got on to the boat, but only to be knocked off by 
the next wave; several struck out for the shore. I noticed one 
poor fellow who got within a few yards of the beach; the back- 
water was too strong for him in his weak state, and he was 
drowned. Another, Ogilvy (the owner of the boat and steers- 
man), who had hold of an oar, by which he kept himself afloat, got 
ashore senseless. The usual methods for restoring those apparently 
drowned were used on this occasion, and he eventually recovered. 
Six out of thirteen were drowned. The bodies were thrown up on 
the beach within a few hours of the accident. I saw them 
lying side by side in the lock-up, a melancholy sight it was; all 
young men cut off in the prime of life. One of the number was 
married. A day or two after the funeral took place; five bodies 
were placed in one dray, and that of the married man on another, 
the wife seated on a chair beside it, wended their way slowly 
through the busy town to the cemetery, where the burial service 
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was read by a layman. This was the first public funeral in 
Hokitika. 

Sunday, 5th February.—At the Waimea all day ; took up my 
quarters at store ; Walmsley at Cassidy’s. We were both 
very busy during the day. Towards evening I put my saddle-bags, 
containing gold and notes, in a flour sack. Walmsley came in 
soon after and put his valise in the same bag, on the top of my 
saddle-bags. I had no dinner, so asked a storekeeper named 
G. W (formerly in our bank at Otago) to keep an eye on the 
bag while I went out to get something to eat. W was & 
storekeeper on the Waimea, but being unweli that day, and to 
be a bit quiet, had come across to , and was lying on a 
kind of bed on the ground. Walmsley was in and out, so away 
I went to a digger’s tent to get something to eat. My friend had 
scones and tea, of which I partook, and had a hearty meal. 
That over, I went back to the store and found the place in a 
state of commotion. Walmsley’s valise was missing! I didn’t 
ask any questions about my saddle-bags, but walked into the 
room at the back of the store, where I saw the bushel-bag on the 
floor, in passing which I gave it a kick, and finding it heavy felt 
considerably relieved. At the first opportunity I opened it and 
found the saddle-bags as I had left them. I watched them 
pretty closely for the remainder of the trip. Walmsley was as 
cool as if nothing had happened. His valise was gone, and that’s 
all he could say. Fortunately Broham was on the spot. The 
loss was reported to him. Both he and Walmsley remained up 
the whole night. I slept in a small tent with Revell and another. 
We were greatly annoyed with drunken fellows rolling up against 
the tent. I was up soon after daylight, and was disgusted to 
find some old sacks we had rolled up and used as a pillow were 
quite maggotty: maggots nearly an inch long. Went down to 
the creek and had a wash, then to Was delighted to 
hear that Broham had succeeded in finding some of the lost 
treasure. At daylight Broham, who was on the watch, saw 
N come out of his tent and go to a small terrace, some 
hittle distance away. He was not there many minutes when he 
returned and went into his tent again. As soon as he was 
inside Broham went to the terrace, and on searching about dis- 
covered the valise, with £670 out of the £800 in notes, but no 
sign of the gold. N—-—— was taken up on suspicion, but 
nothing could be proved against him. The value of the gold lost 
was £920. The loss fell upon the Bank of New Zealand, and 
Walmsley lost his situation. He was not long idle, for being in 
want of good officers on the Coast, 1 recommended our Nelson 
manager to take him on, which he did at once, sending him down 
to me. 

What became of the missing gold? I think I havea clue to 
the mysterious affair. Soon after the robbery N — went to 
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Nelson, paid periodical visits to the Coast, and on every visit sold 
a small parcel of gold, say from 4 ozs. to 6 ozs.; where he got 
the gold from no one could tell. He had no store, but he just 
came by steamer and went away again. Some time after the 
robbery, say two years (I don’t remember the exact time), there 
was great excitement one day at the Waimea, a large quantity of 
gold having been discovered in a stump. It was found in this 
way :—Some men had been felling a tree, which fell across a 
hollow stump, on looking into which, the man cutting it up saw 
what he took to be a speck of gold. He put in his hand, scraped 
away some chips, and came across a patch of gold—some 60 ozs. 
or 70 ozs., which I firmly believe was the balance of the gold 
stolen from Walmsley. The hollow stump was no doubt the place 
into which it had been put at first, and from whence N 
obtained the small parcels which he sold. Some cruel reports 
were spread abroad regarding the gold robbery. One was that a 
sham fight had been got up. Both of the bankers had left their 
treasure to see the fight, during which time the valise had been 
stolen. In these days a fight was no novelty, fighting being the 
order of the day. The great difficulty was to get anything to eat, 
which was what I was looking after at the time of the robbery. 
On the 3rd of September in the same year (1865) Walmsley 
was stuck-up between Notown and the Twelve Mile by five 
armed men masked, and robbed of 824 ozs. of gold and £1000 in 
notes; total value, £4000. He left Notown early in the day, 
accompanied by William O’Brien, a packer; the gold being divided, 
O’Brien having 800 ozs. and Walmsley 824 ozs. The road they 
travelled was down the bed of a creek ; thick bush on each side. 
When about half way he was suddenly surrounded by the robbers, 
and pulled off his horse before he could even make an attempt to 
draw his revolver. O’Brien, who was some yards ahead, and 
hidden from his view by the roundings of the creek, had a gun 
suddenly presented at his head by one of the gang, who, in pre- 
senting it, stumbled and fell. O’Brien put spurs into his horse 
and galloped away, and so saved 800 ozs. of gold. Walmsley saw 
nothing of this, and rode into the midst of them. They sur- 
rounded him, and had him off his horse in a twinkling. First 
of all they took away his revolver; then possessed themselves of his 
treasure. Walmsley turned round to have a look at them to see 
how they were dressed, so that he could recognise them again, 
but two of the number drew revolvers, which they placed at his 
head, and swore that if he moved one inch they would blow his 
brains out. O’Brien only saw one of the party, and was not 
sure that Walmsley had been stuck-up until he rode into 
the Twelve Mile and reported the affair at the camp. 
The police—old Nelson identities—were quite unprepared for 
any such emergency, and took fully an hour to get ready for the 
pursuit. Of course such a start in so thickly-bushed a country 
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was everything in the robbers’ favour. Walmsley came on to 
Hokitika the same night, and reported the matter to me. I at 
once went over to the camp and informed Inspector Broham 
of the robbery, and within half-an-hour he, two detectives, 
Walmsley, and myself were on the road to the Grey, which we 
reached soon after daylight. We lost no time, but pushed on to 
the Twelve Mile, where I remained. Broham and the detectives 
first visited the scene of the robbery. They then started in pursuit 
of the robbers. They were out some days, and arrested four men 
on suspicion. One of the number, [ afterwards heard, was one of the 
gang; but, unfortunately, the police could not bring the charge 
home to them. This affair determined the banks doing business 
at the rush (Notown) to withdraw and close their offices, and 
about three weeks after the robbery an escort arrived and all left, © 
forming a strong party—some seventeen in all—vwell armed, with 
van and rear-guard. We proceeded to the Twelve Mile, and thence 
by canoes to the Grey. I don’t remember the names of all the 
escort, but the following did duty on that occasion :—D. 
Walmsley, G. F. Martin, and G. O. Preshaw, Bank of New 
South Wales; C. S. Allen and George Kirton, Bank of New 
Zealand; J. P. Martin, Union Bank; Inspector Broham and 
Sergeant O’Donnell, of police force. 

There was some talk of a gang being formed to stick up the 
escort, and great doubts were entertained whether we should reach 
our destination in safety. We did, however, and glad I was when I 
saw our treasure safely deposited at the Grey. Walmsley’s bad luck 
still stuck to him. In the early part of 1869 he again met with 
a loss. The banks doing business at Brighton had closed their 
agencies there, and the agents were bringing on horseback to 
Charlestown, the bullion, cash, &c. Soon after their arrival at 
Charlestown it became known that some half-sovereigns had 
been picked up on the road. This excited suspicion, and the 
agents at once counted their cash. The New Zealand agent 
found his correct; not so with Walmsley, who discovered that 
he was £160 short in his gold coin. A nail in the pack-saddle 
had penetrated one of the bags containing the gold coin, and by 
the jolting of the horse the money had been shaken out, 
Walmsley rode back, and about four miles from Charlestown 
found quite a rush of persons on the road raking and sweeping up 
the dust. He was only fortunate enough to pick up some £8 10s. 
In this case he had been particularly careful. His _half- 
sovereigns he put in a small bag; this he put in a larger bag; 
these with some notes he rolled up in a sack, which he placed 
into another sack, carefully sewing them up. A nail in the pack- 
saddle had worked a small hole through the four bags, and just 
large enough for a half-sovereign to fall through, which they 
must have done one by one. 
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The following extract is from the Westport Times :— 

‘1st February, 1869.—The Banks of New Zealand and New 
South Wales have lately closed their agencies in Brighton, and 
the agents were bringing to Charlestown, on pack-horses, the 
books and papers of the two offices, and their gold and cash. 
After their arrival in Charlestown it became known 
that between that place and Brighton some travellers had 
been picking up brand new sovereigns or half-sovereigns in situa- 
tions where current coin of the realm is not usually to be found. 
It is nothing unusual in that particular district to find gold 
amongst shingle and sand, but it was a phenomenon even to old 
diggers, to find it bearing Her Majesty’s image, and the mark of 
the mint. Suspicions were excited, and the bank agents wisely 
counted their cash. The Bank of New Zealand agent found his 
correct. The agent of the Bank of New South Wales did not, and 
it is said that a deficiency of about £150 was discovered, and it 
was further discovered that what had happened at Hokitika had 
happened here. A nail in the pack-saddle had penetrated one of 
the saddle-bags containing gold coin, and, by the jolting of the 
horse, the money had been shaken out along the road by which 
the party had come. An immediate and diligent search was 
of course made on behalf of the bank, but we believe it resulted-in 
the recovery of only some £8 10s. The officials and the police 
had been anticipated by some persons who had got upon the trail 
some time sooner, and it is probable that some of the money 
remains yet to be found, concealed as it has probably been 
by traffic along the sands. Future travellers by the beach road 
may yet benefit themselves, or, if they are honest, the bank, by 
making it a part of the object of their journey to search for some 
of the undiscovered coin. It is not recorded that as yet anyone 
has discovered more than a few half-sovereigns, or has thought 
of delivering the same to the bank. It is insinuated, however, 
that there was for one night a considerable amount of spare cash 
among some people at Charlestown, and that there was more 
liberality in the matter of ‘shouting’ than is usual at the 
present dry season and dull times. Some are said to have 
recognised the occurrence as a ‘special Providence,’ happening 
as it has done when money is rather scarce, and when, for want 
of water, the metal in its pure state is not procurable. Mr. 
Walmsley is said to have been the agent in whose charge the 
money nominally was at the time of the loss, and, if that is the 
case, Mr. Walmsley has certainly very bad luck, for it is not the 
first or the second occasion on which he has been associated with 
similarly purely accidental but unfortunate circumstances.” 

This being the third loss made by Walmsley, the bank 
authorities, naturally enough, came to the conclusion that he 
must be a very careless man, and so wrote to me. Knowing him 
to be anything but that—in fact a most careful, steady man—I 
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replied to this effect:—That at first sight it did seem strange 
that Mr. Walmsley was so unfortunate, but not so when one 
took into consideration that he was the officer in our service on 
the Coast who was called upon to do the risky work, and so long 
as he was in that position any losses made by sticking-up, or such 
as that above stated, would fall to his lot. Other men might be 
in the service for a lifetime and never lose a penny, and for the 
simple reason that they were never called upon to run any risk. 
We were not the only bank that made losses in this way. Some 
time in 1865 a bag of gold which contained 230 ozs. belonging to 
the Union Bank was dropped while under escort from Waimea to 
Hokitika, and although the track was closely searched from end 
to end not a trace of the missing treasure could be discovered. It 
was, however, found in the month of January, 1866. 

The West Coast Times reports 5th January, 1866 :— 

‘Tt will be remembered that some three months ago a bag of 
gold which contained 230 ozs., belonging to the Union Bank, 
was dropped while under escort from Waimea to Hokitika, 
and although the track was closely searched by the police 
from end to end, not a trace of the missing treasure could 
be discovered. It has, however, undoubtedly turned up 
at last. On Saturday week extraordinary rumours were cur- 
rent in town to the effect that heavy gold had been discovered 
at the back of the hospital, women and children picking 
up gold in handfuls, and that a richer patch had not been 
struck on any Westland beach. It appears that .some 
packers were leaving town for some of the northern beaches, 
when one of the horses, in kicking up the sand, unearthed a © 
number of glittering specks, which upon examination proved to 
be gold-dust. A closer inspection revealed a quantity of the 
metal, which, of course, was carefully collected. Early next 
morning this lucky find became known, and resulted in quite a 
scene in front of the Prince of Wales Hotel. On proceeding to 
the back of the houses, where at some waterholes many were 
seen washing out the sand, we saw such results as convinced 
us there was no exaggeration, but that gold was being obtained 
in considerable quantities. Many were the prospects washed, _ 
varying from a few grains to 2 and 38 dwts.; but the richest 
sand had been collected into little heaps, and there lay to 
be washed at leisure, after the rush had subsided. How this gold 
was originally deposited may to some appear unaccountable, but 
we feel assured that the mystery of the lost bag of Waimea gold 
is at last cleared up. Some aver that in a very few minutes 108 
ozs. was their reward ; but whether it was so much is uncertain, 
although it is accepted as an indisputable fact that at least 
40 ozs. were obtained by the seekers. Many of the after-comers 
did remarkably well ; indeed, we heard of one party whose dirt 
would average 1 oz. to the dish, and many others managed to 
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secure for their day's work from 1 oz. to 20 ozs. Our assumption 
that the bag was not damaged before it fell from the pack-saddle 
is borne out by the fact that no gold had been found further along 
the track. The gold lay in a patch, not very wide, but about 
forty yards long, evidently so formed by horses passing to and 
fro, who kicked the main deposit as it lay on the ground, and 
scattered the gold along the road.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Gotp Escort.—WarDEN’s CiuERK.—Packinc Goops to Waimea. 
—PurcuasE AN ALLOTMENT.—WESTLAND GOLDFIELDS PRo- 
CLAIMED (1865).—ExciteMENT aT WHarF-STREET, NELSON, 
on ArrivaL or 1900 oz. Escort.—A Novet Postman. 


12TH Fesruary, 1865.—At Waimea purchased 500 ozs. of 
gold; flour very scarce. As soon as the packers arrived at the 
stores, the diggers took possession of the flour, made up in 50\lb. 
bags, for the convenience of packing. Indeed many of the diggers 
in their anxiety to get a bag, went down the road to meet the 
packers, took the flour off the horses’ backs, and carried it to the 
store on their own. A lot of drunken fellows about in the 
evening. Had hard work to get rid of them. The treasure, as 
usual, under my head. 

18th February.—Broham, Walmsley, and self started with 
the gold to the mouth of the creek; the gold on pack horses, 
we following on foot. Had to ‘tramp it” to the Arahura, no 
horses having been sent to meet us. Drove from Arahura to 
Okatika in a bullock dray. Great excitement in town on the 
arrival of the escort. ) 

At the Waimea there was a Warden’s Court, and, of course, a 
warden’s clerk. The gentleman holding that position had an 
excellent opinion of himself—so much so that he got up a 
petition from the miners of that locality in favour of his being 
made a live warden in the place of Mr. Warden Schaw. This 
little arrangement didn’t come off, and the warden’s. clerk 
remained warden’s clerk still. But he had been in the habit of 
sitting ‘‘on the bench’’—that is to say, in a place alongside the 
magisterial seat—and on the appearance of that most excellent 
magistrate, Mr. Warden Price, the following colloquy is said to 
have occurred :—Warden (observing the clerk sitting by his 
side): ‘‘Dear me, h’—m. Have you been made a J.P.?” 
Clerk: ‘‘N—o, sir.’”’ Warden: ‘‘ Then please take your seat 
below there” (pointing to the body of the court below the bench). 
Clerk: ‘‘ But there is no table;’’ Warden: ‘‘ Then get a 
carpenter to make one immediately, or get a box; get a box, 
sir!’’ And the ambitious clerk, of course, subsided. The sequel, 
however, is better than the story. The following day a brother 
of the offended clerk, who appears to have been in the Indian 
army in the capacity of a surgeon, called upon Mr. Warden Price, 
and the scene that occurred is related to be as follows :—Brother 
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(presenting card): ‘‘ Sir! I am Mr. So-and-§So, an officer in the 
Indian army. You have insulted my brother, sir!’’ Warden: 
‘‘Dear me; h’—m. I have also been an officer in the army. 
Bailiff! Turn this man out.” Mr. Price’s motto is nemo me 
impune lacessit. 

At this time the roads were so bad that packers found great 
difficulty in getting from the beach to the Waimea, a distance of 
five miles, but reckoned twelve. Several diggers, whom I presume 
to have been unfortunate, took to packing, and amongst others 
Charles L. Money, known as ‘“‘ Charley the Packer,” and from 
whose book, ‘Knocking About in New Zealand,’’ I have 
extracted the following :— 

‘« At this time the road from the beach up to the township, a 
distance of twelve miles, passing, as it did, the whole way through 
heavy bush and thick undergrowth, and crossing and recrossing 
the creek bed every hundred yards, was in a condition perfectly 
inconceivable to those who have not been to a great rush on the 
West-Coast diggings in New Zealand. Roots of all sizes, torn and 
mangled when small into a sort of maccaroni squash, and when 
large remaining a dead hindrance to both horses and man, 
caused the mud ploughed by cattle and pack-horses to assume the 
appearance of a torrent ; so bad was it that the whole distance was 
marked by the bones of dead animals. The price given for the 
package of stores was £8 per hundred for the twelve miles, and I 
suddenly bethought me of the possibility of making myself into a 
very profitable pack-horse. 

‘‘ Turning into the nearest store accordingly, I called for a 
nobbler, and asked the storeman, while he bittered the decoction, 
what he would give a man for bringing the various articles he 
required. He stared on hearing my question, and said, ‘ Why, 
you’re never going to make a beast of burden of yourself, mate, 
are you ?’ 

‘‘T replied that I would make any sort of ‘ beast’ of myself if 
the remuneration were only sufficient. 

‘‘He said, ‘ Well,old man, you bring me the goods, and I’ll pay 
you the same as the hosses.’ 

‘“* Done,’ said I. ‘ What are you wanting up most at this 
time ?’ 

‘¢¢ Well,’ said the storekeeper, ‘I’ve had a run on my picks, so 
you can bring as many of them as you like, though they’re not a 
lively lot to carry about, and I should fancy would give a man a 
erick in the back. There’s a little keg of rum waiting for me 
down at the beach, so you can make up a load the best way you 
can.’ 

‘‘T found the keg awkward enough, but the picks were altogether 
too lively to carry far. After working the skin off the small of 
my back I left them half way, and completed my journey with the 
rum cask. Next day, in place of wood and iron, I shouldered a 
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50lb. bag of flour, and did the distance comfortably, earning 
thereby 80s. I continued to carry from 50 to 70 lbs. for some 
days, always increasing little by little the weight of my load. As 
this was the first time such a thing had been attempted on 
those diggings, I had to undergo a tremendous fire of 
‘Joes’ from every chum [ passed. The word ‘Joe’ 
expresses the derision usually bestowed on new chums on 
the diggings, or any man acting, or dressing, or speaking in any 
way considered as outré by the diggers themselves. ‘ He laughs 
who wins,’ and as I knew many who thus jeered were glad to get 
a pound a-day by even harder work than I was doing for double 
the money, I could afford to laugh with them. After three weeks’ 
practice, having become known as ‘ Charley the Packer,’ I had 
plenty of orders to carry up every description of store, from tea 
and gin cases, to soap and salt fish, and seldom after that did I 
shoulder less than 100 lbs. Times getting dull about the Six- 
mile, I was joined one by one by many others, several of whom 
had been among the first to ‘Joe’ me at the beginning. Never 
having strained myself beyond my powers, I did not feel any ill 
effects from the heavy labour I underwent, though 100 lbs. was a 
weight which very few cared to carry on such a track. Two men 
who had taken to this means of gaining their livelihood fell 
victims of their ambition, for, instead of commencing with the 
ealf and ending with the bull, as I had done, they staggered 
under the full weight of 100-lb. bags of flour, sugar, &c., till 
their strength gave way, and their coffins had to be prepared for 
them. A day or two after the demise of one of these poor fellows 
I took a bag of flour to Charlie M‘Leod, the storekeeper, who, 
pau a carpenter by trade, did duty when required as an under- 
taker. 

‘As I dropped my load inside the door, Charlie looked up from 
his hammering, and eyeing it where it lay, said, pointing to his 
work, ‘Thought one was enough, but I guess I’ll want your 
measure, old hoss, before long ;’ and he believed it too.”’ 

23rd February, 1865.—Purchased an allotment for the bank, 
and put up a small building thereon; size, 12 by 12. 

5th March.—Westland goldfields proclaimed first week in 
March. W. C. Revell appointed resident magistrate and warden, 
sworn in at Wellington by Judge Johnstone; also appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Customs. Messrs. Seed and Limming 
came down to arrange matters. 

6th March.—Purchased the largest parcel of gold that has 
as yet been sold on the coast—600 ozs.—from a party of 
miners, four in number, the result of two months’ work. Two 
steamers off the bar—Nelson and Stormbird. The Nelson tried 
the bar, stern first. Finding she could not manage it, steamed 
on to the Grey, followed by the Stormbird. The rush may now 
be said to be fairly set in. Finding the place going ahead so 
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rapidly, Mr. Broham marked off a street at the back of, and 
parallel to Revell-street, which he named Wharf-street ; the 
steamers lying just at the foot of it by the river bank, and where 
they discharged cargo. Twelve or more allotments were pegged 
off. Broham put as many numbers in his hat as there were 
allotments, which were drawn bj the few persons about at the 
time. The allotments were valued at £20 each, and in less than 
two months were selling from £200 to £800. 

7th March.—I started for Nelson per s.s. Wallabi. 

8th March.—Met a small steamer (Waipara), bound for 
Hokitika, her first trip. Arrived at Nelson at five p.m.; when we 
reached the wharf, had quite a rush of business people on board, 
all eager to hear the latest news, and in a frantic state of 
excitement when they heard we had brought up 1900 ozs. of gold, 
the escort up to this time not exceeding 700 ozs. 

26th March.—Started again for the West Coast per s.s. 
Nelson. Arrived off Hokitika on the morning of the 28th, and 
found quite a fleet of vessels in the roadstead; took passengers 
from two or three of them at £1 per head; crossed the bar soon 
after ten; found the s.s. Stormbird ashore on the North Spit; 
scarcely knew the place again, it had so changed; found Revell- 
street nearly a mile long, some very good buildings erected; ne 
end of shanties, and the street crowded with diggers, so crowded 
that it was difficulty I elbowed my way through ; went over to 
see my friend Broham, with whom I had lunch; found quite a 
crowd of Government officials at the camp, Messrs. Seed, Revell, 
Rolleston, Kenrick, Mallet, and Limming having arrived from 
Christchurch per Nelson on the 19th March. On the 21st Mr. 
Revell opened an office in a tent, and issued the first miner’s 
right to a brother of his, Mr. H. Revell. 

At the time of which I am writing money was so plentiful that 
all seemed to have more than sufficient for their needs. Of 
course it was the gold-digger who made the capital for all, but 
that capital was distributed in many curious ways. I well 
remember one young fellow, of a type that would seem impossible 
to any but a colonist. He was the son of a professional man, 
and had been educated with a view to succeeding his father, 
but after trying that and various other occupations, banking 
included, he determined to come to the West Coast and try 
his luek. 

Here he did almost anything and everything. He was by 
turns clerk, Customs-house officer, auctioneer, digger, and at last 
paper seller and general postman. It is in connection with the 
last that his experiences may prove interesting. They are as 
nearly as possible in his own words, as related by him to me 
many years after :— 

‘‘You want to know about my ‘ paper-running’ experiences! 
Ah! Those were queer days, and money as plentiful as dirt. 
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‘‘T have told you that I went into the Custom-house, of which 
I soon got tired. After leaving that I hardly knew what to do. 
I had but little money. One day I was in the shop of a book- 
seller, with whom I was acquainted. I asked him if he knew of 
anything that would suit me. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘‘there’s a 
fortune to be made paper-running at the diggings.’ After a little 
talk,I thought I could but try it. 

‘‘At that time, once one left Greytown, there was no postal 
communication to any one of the numerous diggings situated on 
and about the Grey River, although they must have contained a 
population of some 5000. 

‘‘ Accordingly the next day I started with a stock of papers on 
my back to travel round the various diggings. The first halting 
place was Notown, a small village about twelve miles from 
Greymouth. Up to here I went in a whale boat, which was 
partly pulled, partly poled, and the rest of the distance dragged 
up by the crew—they up to their waists in water, with a rope 
over their shoulders. This was termed ‘tracking.’ Such a 
trip as it was! The boatmen, the roughest and strongest men 
that could be got, were half their time wet through with waiter, 
to eliminate which from their system they consistently soaked 
themselves with rum. Every few trips some one of them would 
lose his life, as the smallest slip in a rapid river like the Grey 
meant almost certain death. Once safely arrived at Notown, I 
used to start for German Gully, about eight miles away. Road 
there simply was none; it was a mere track cut through the 
dense bush, and available for pack-horses only. These used to 
go sliding and slipping along, and every now and then one would 
get hopelessly bogged. Then, should there not be sufficient 
help to get it out, the poor brute would be unloaded and simply 
left to sink deeper and deeper, until at last he sank out of sight, 
engulphed in the horrible morass. 

‘“Once at the diggings, however, all previous discomfort was 
forgotten. ‘Paper!’ A regular rush! 

‘‘¢ Here you are lad! Give me an Australasian. How much ?’ 

‘¢*« Hive bob, old man.’ ; 

‘« « Give it here then.’ 

‘‘« Have you a Nation there ?’ 

‘¢<One left only, I want a pound for it.’ 

‘¢* Too much, I'll give you fifteen bob!’ 

‘¢¢ All right, collar,’ and paper and money would change hands. 

‘‘Tt was simply coining money. The regular price was 5s. for 
any of the Australian weeklies, and as much as you could get, 
but never less than 10s. for any of the home papers. 

‘The life though was simply awful. At that time, to many of 
the diggings, food had to be carried on men’s backs. Flour ranged 
from 9d. to 1s. 6d. the pannikin full, and other things in proportion. 

Thus it will be seen that although one got 2s. 6d. for posting a 
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letter, and as much more for bringing one from the Greymouth 
post-office, it was money hardly earned. In a fortnight’s trip I 
usually used to make from £40 to £50. With thisI used, when 
I got to Greymouth, to make myself comfortable, and live as a 
gentleman for about a fortnight or three weeks. Of course I was 
a young fool in those days, and made the money fly, and even 
then there were a certain percentage of well-bred loafers*who 
were only too happy to be ‘shouted’ for without having to 
‘ shout’ in return. 

‘¢On one occasion whilst at ‘ Red Jack’s’ I heard of a way to 
Notown that would materially shorten the distance. I had 
nearly sold out, and was on my way down to Greymouth. I 
had with me nearly £100, besides a few watches given to me to get 
repaired, as well as several letters. By this time my constant 
appearance at, or near the stated time, had invested me with all 
the privileges of a postman. Mails to the outlying districts 
there were none. 

‘‘To me came a digger. ‘ You want to find the short track to 
Notown.’ 

“© «T do.’ 

‘©¢Then we'll travel in company, for I am going there too, and 
know the way.’ 

‘¢¢ Thanks,’ I replied, ‘we had better start at once.’ It was 
then about three p.m., and the short track was reckoned eight 
miles. 

‘‘Before going we had of course the usual ‘liquor up, in 
fact two or three, and my guide also took some with him. 

‘‘ After some steep climbing, we found ourselves on the top of a 
range, having walked about four miles. There were several tracks 
about, leading to various old prospeeting claims, most of which 
had been long since deserted. ‘Are you quite sure of the way,’ 
I asked. 

«Yes, I think so,’ was my companion’s reply.’ ‘At any 
rate this is our direction.’ 

‘‘T thought this pleasant, especially as a dense mizzling rain 
was falling, rendering it impossible to distinguish the points ‘of 
the compass. 

‘‘ We walked on for about a mile when my mate exclaimed, ‘ I 
believe we’re wrong after all! Anyhow, Notown must lie this 
way.’ 

‘‘T remonstrated and endeavoured to induce him to camp where 
we were, and return on the same track in the morning, wishing 
heartily I had not taken the short (?) track. 

‘‘Tt was of no avail, and not wishing to be left behind, I 
started into the bush with him. 

‘‘Soon night closed in. Nothing was to be heard to disturb 
the deathlike silence but the drip, drip, of the rain, or the 
melancholy cry of the ‘weka’ or Maori hen. Cold, weary, 
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footsore, blanketless, and supperless, we had nothing to do but 
watch for the first dawn of day. Certainly we had my mate’s 
bottle of rum. 1 had, I think, two small drinks of it. 

‘‘ Next morning I awoke! Yes, I found that I had slept, that 
the grog must have been drugged, and that my guide (?) had 
decamped, having robbed me of all my cash and two of the most 
valuable of the watches entrusted to my charge. Here was a 
predicament! I had had nothing to eat since the previous night. 
I was utterly bushed, and half stupefied with the drug that had 
been used. It was no use, however, crying over spilt milk. I 
started in what I thought was the direction of Notown, and after 
two days of utter misery, found myself utterly worn out on the 
summit of what appeared to be a dividing range. Which side 
should I descend? If I made a mistake I knew I was too 
exhausted to retrace my steps. My late friend had left me a 
solitary shilling. 

‘‘T tossed up—heads to the right hand, tails to the left. For- 
tunately it was ‘tails to the left.” I descended the range to the 
left, and after about half-a-day, such as I hope never again to 
experience, I found myself on the banks of the Grey River. 

‘‘In about an hour more a boat came close to where I was 
lying. I hailed it, and on relating my story was kindly taken to 
Greymouth, where, by the aid of some good Samaritans, I was 
enabled to lie up for about a fortnight. Having recovered I got 
a stock of papers on credit, but it was my last run. During my 
absence others had taken my place, and soon after I again 
returned to the digging. 

‘‘T may add that the diggers whose watches had been stolen 
refused to accept any compensation. I, of course, informed the 
police, but the thief was never taken. Verily poverty makes one 
acquainted with strange bed fellows.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Warven Revett.—Drownine or Mr. Townsenp (First Govern- 
mENT AGENT oN THE West Coast).—ParTIcULARS OF THE 
Earty Days, spy Mr. Revetyu.—CommissioneR SALE. 


Mr. Reve (after whom Revell-street is named) was appointed 
agent for the Provincial Government of Canterbury at the West 
Coast on the 1st January, 1864, in the room of the late Charles 
Townsend, unfortunately drowned whilst attempting to cross the 
bar at the Grey on the 9th October, 1863. Mr. Townsend was 
the first Government agent on the West Coast, and arrived at 
‘Okitika on 27th May, 1868, per Crest of the Wave, crossing the 
bar in a whale boat, the following comprising the crew :—Peter 
Mitchelmore, Simon (Maori), and two sailors for boat’s crew ; 
Buxton, captain of the schooner ; steer oar, and Townsend. They 
left the boat at Okitika, and walked over to the Grey, arriving 
there on the afternoon of the 31st diem. 


The following paragraph appears in Mr. Townsend’s diary 
under date October 7th, 1868 :— 

‘‘This morning has been particularly fine and clear, and the 
sea, very smooth for the coast, so much so that I comtemplate 
going to Okatiki for the boat, if I can get a crew together.’’ He 
started next morning in company with Peter Michelmore and 
others, and in crossing the Grey bar on the following day was 
drowned, Michelmore sharing the same fate. The bodies were 
recovered, buried on the north side of the Grey, on the 10th 
October, and removed by Revell and party on the 9th April, 1864, 
to the new cemetery at the south side of the river. 

Previous to coming to the West Coast, Mr. Revell was Inspec- 
tor of Police at Canterbury, stationed at Timaru. He received 
the offer of appointment as agent for the Provincial Government 
on the West Coast in November 1868, which he accepted; at 
the same time he received an appointment as justice of the 
peace. He was accompanied by his brother, J. C. Revell, who 
was appointed as his assistant. They left Lyttelton for the 
West Coast vid Nelson, per s.s. Nelson, on 8th January, 1864. 

The following information I obtained from Mr. Revell. The first 
lot of gold purchased by him was on the 27th January, 1864, 
from a man named Hughes, viz, 1 oz. 16 dwt. 1 gr., for 
which he paid £6 6s., being at the rate of £3 10s. per oz. 
He underwent some severe hardships. On one occasion it 
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took him two hours to light a fire; on another, being foot- 
sore, his boots all in pieces, he strapped Maori shoes on for 
soles. Often he had to make a meal of Maori hen. On one trip, 
which lasted fourteen days, he was carrying 80lbs. of flour, 
besides blankets, tent gear, &c. On the 8th of April an old 
Maori chief died (by name Tarapui); he was a good friend to 
the ‘‘ pakeha”’ (white man.) He would share his last morsel 
with him without payment, while others would refuse. 

On the 9th of April the remains of C. Townsend and Peter 
Michelmore were removed by Revell and party to the new 
cemetery, and on the 11th Tarapui was buried in an old cave a 
short distance from the Maori encampment, together with his 
clothes, blankets, stick, and in short, everything he had in his 
possession. The first horses on the Grey were brought down by 
Simon the Maori on the 11th April, 1864. 

On the 15th, Revell, Kennedy, and Hughes went to the Tere- 
makau to disinter the remains of the late John Whitcombe, who 
was drowned in May 1868 whilst endeavouring to cross the 
Teremakau River in two small canoes tied together. They 
returned next day with his remains, which they interred in the 
cemetery at the Grey. The three graves are side by side. On 
the north side lies Whitcombe; in the centre Townsend, and on 
the south Mitchelmore. A monument has since been erected to 
their memory at Hokitika, the only one in that town. 

On the 22nd May, Smart and French returned from a prospect- 
ing tour about the Teremakau and Hohuna Rivers, having found 
gold in payable quantities; A. Hunt, one of a party of four 
miners, having been at work there for sorhe time and getting 
payable gold. On the 20th June he reported to John Revell that 
during the last two months he had obtained about 15 ozs. of 
gold, samples of which he showed him, some of the pieces 
weighing close upon 2dwts. He applied for a prospecting claim, 
which was granted. He was the first person on the West Coast 
who found gold in payable quantities. | 

19th July.—W. H. Revell and J. Hammond (gaol messenger) 
started overland for Christchurch to report the discovery of a 
goldfield, and to obtain a supply of clothes, boots, &c. 

21st July.—A fire was observed burning on the north beach 
this afternoon. Six men en route for the diggings arrived under 
the leadership of John French, who reported the charter of the 
schooner Mary to bring Mr. Blake’s store from the Buller. 

22nd July.—8S.S. Nelson, of Nelson, arrived during the night, 
and entered the river this morning at twelve o’clock, it being then 
about three-quarters flood. Reuben Waite was a passenger by her. 
This was the first steamer that crossed the Grey bar. 

29th July.—Mr. Rochfort returned to-day from a trip south- 
ward, having been as far as Jackson’s Bay. He left the Grey on 
the 2nd May. 
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31st July.—About twenty diggers arrived at the Hohuna dis- 
satisfied, trying to create disturbances, and threatening French: 
with a razor. 

9th August.—Accounts from the diggings very conflicting. 

19th August.—W. H. Revell, Sergeant Broham, and Constable 
Cooper arrived at the Greenstone overland from Christchurch. 

22nd August.—The three above-named arrived at the Grey. 
23rd August.—Smart and French staying at depdét, waiting for 
the diggers to become a little pacified. 

11th September.—The cutter Aquilla, 27 tons (J. Hauston 
master), from Invercargill, arrived at the Grey. Crossed the bar 
on the afternoon tide with eighteen miners, 10,000 feet of 
timber, and two tons of flour. The captain reports a barque and 
cutter for Jackson’s Bay, where they intend to remain during the 
summer months. 

- 15th September.—The ferry started at the Paroa (Saltwater 
reek), 

8th October, 1864.—Two parties at work at the Freshwater Creek 
on the Grey side of the Paroa doing remarkably well ; cleared out 
with 100 and 50 lbs. of gold respectively. 

14th October.—Thomas Brennon, ferryman at the Paroa, 
drowned whilst trying to secure the ferry boat from the heavy 
seas that were rolling in ; he was under the influence of liquor at 
the time. 

Any account of the early days of the West Coast would be 
incomplete were the name of ‘‘ Commissioner Sale’’ omitted. 
The following is from the Tomahawk of date 21st May, 1870 :— 

‘“‘George Samuel Sale is a native of Rugby, Yorkshire, a man 
of high classical attainments, and possessed the fullest confidence 
of the Canterbury Government at Christchurch, by whom he was 
employed. 

‘‘QOn the first rush, occasioned by the gold discovery on the 
western side of the ranges, Mr. Revell was appointed by the 
Government as their acknowledged representative; but as the 
rush set in to an extent never anticipated by them, to Hokitika— 
not of the mining population alone, but men of intelligence and 
wealth, of good business habits, and who had considerable ex- 
perience of goldfield life in other parts of the colonies. 

‘« These were also accompanied by their employés and crafts- 
men of almost every branch of mechanics; and to form this 
heterogeneous mass of people into an orderly and well-governed 
state of society, it was wisely deemed that a man of superior 
talents and high administrative qualifications was required ; and 
for this purpose Mr. Sale was transferred from a lucrative post in 
the Treasury at Christchurch to Hokitika, with unlimited powers 
to deal with all judicial and financial questions, assisted (as he 
was ably) by the police to preserve the peace and good order of 
the district. 
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‘* How well this was carried out in the face of insuperable diffi- 
culties none can judge but those who witnessed the extraordinary 
efforts made for that purpose (or, as it were, his inner life) in the 
organisation of every department for carrying on the government 
satisfactorily. 

‘‘Under the comprehensive title of ‘Commissioner’ he per- 
formed the various duties of a deputy-superintendent, treasurer, 
magistrate, warden, and a host of other duties that came in those 
rude times under his supervision. 

‘‘As a man of principle, he was firm and unyielding, whilst 
his integrity and honesty of purpose were unquestioned even by 
his bitterest foes. For who is there in such a position that could 
avoid making enemies, even whilst rendering strict justice; more 
especially by one who took a secret pleasure in defeating the 
machinations of those who sought to pervert its due course for 
their own selfish purposes. 

‘‘ Ever ready to listen to the calls of humanity, every case of 
sickness caused by accident or temporary destitution was cared 
for; medical attendance provided, until a hospital could be 
erected, or a building, such as could be extemporised under great 
pressure for that purpose, in Revell-street, was prepared. | 

‘‘So arduous were these duties, that from early morn to deepest 
night (except when on the bench) he was literally besieged by 
applicants for assistance or advice; ofttimes very wearying from 
the absurdity or ignorance displayed. 

‘‘A change in the Government of Canterbury brought about a 
still greater change in the financial affairs of Westland. Jealous 
of the rising importance of this district, they placed a check upon 
its rapid progress—hitherto the Commissioner had full powers 
not only to subsidise many improvements made by the in- 
habitants for the advancement ofthe town, but of forming streets, 
erecting public buildings, making a wharf, protecting the river 
banks, &c.; but this was all suddenly suspended. 

‘* All money received as revenue was ordered to be paid into the 
Bank of New Zealand to the credit of the East Canterbury 
Government; all public works were countermanded until the 
plans, with the accompanying details, were submitted for its 
approval ; nor were any bills to be paid until authorised by its 
vouchers. Thus the whole course of public improvements (so 
much needed in a young community) became paralyzed, and pre- 
vented for a time the completion of work already far advanced. 

‘¢ One circumstance alone will prove the vast amount of damage 
to the town by this ill-advised restriction placed on the public 
purse. The inroads of the Hokitika River below the wharf had 
become very serious ; several acres of the north bank, betwixt the 
wharf and the sea, had been swept away, which so alarmed the 
merchants of south Revell-street that they subscribed a large sum 
of money to continue the river protection westward. A sum 
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from the general revenue was also promised by Mr. Sale to assist 
in carrying out this necessary work; but he was informed by Mr. 
Red Tape of Christchurch that if he expended any money on that 
work he would be held accountable for the same—or, in other 
words, it would be deducted from his salary. 

‘‘ What was the result ? Nearly a thousand pounds’ worth of 
this partly-finished protective work was swept away by the floods, 
and properties of some of our wealthiest merchants (to the extent 
of many thousands) were washed into the surf; and the river 
now runs triumphantly over the place where not only costly build- 
ings once stood, but the happy homes of many industrious fami- 
lies. 

‘‘ Now, although the suspension of this work had caused such 
irreparable damage, and the blame was attributed to him alone, 
he shrunk not from the censure, but endured all the sarcasm and 
contumely then unjustly showered upon him ; nor was it till long 
after that the whole truth was told; that he had been the con- 
stant (though often unavailing) advocate of Westland’s rights, 
whilst we were under the domination of Christchurch. 

‘‘ After much agitation, a change was wrought in Westland’s 
favour. Two gentlemen were permitted to represent her wants 
and wishes in the Provincial Council, and afterwards three more 
were added to the number; but these were often powerless for 
good, being out-voted by superior numbers—but, after a gallant 
struggle, they retired from the unequal contest. 

‘‘ The continual sense of wrong under which Westland had so 
long laboured found a vent in an attempt to gain separation from 
Canterbury. Several fruitless meetings were held, until at last 
about a dozen patriotic men were elected, and went to work in 
nght earnest, and got up such a bill of indictment—or, rather, a 
full statement of Westland’s grievances—as was never before 
witnessed in the southern hemisphere. 

‘‘ Its effects were electrical. Thousands of names were attached 
to the monster petition, and despatched to Mr. Stafford, then 
Chief Secretary at Wellington, and to the Hon. Joln Hall, his 
colleague, and to the energy of these two, Westland is indebted for 
her severance from a cruel stepmother, and for giving her a 
simple form of local government. During all this time Mr. Sale 
administered the affairs of the district unswervingly, and although 
during the latter portion of this time Mr. Bonar was nominally 
the head as Goldfields’ Secretary, and during his year of office as 
County Chairman, Mr. Sale as County Secretary was the main- 
spring of the Government machinery, for all business of 
importance was referred to him, and without his advice nothing 
was done. 

‘‘ He continued to hold office until the Amended Act came into 
operation; when, by some oversight of the authors of the bill, 
the post of County Secretary was omitted. He was by this time 
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better appreciated, and being invited to stand as a candidate for 
@ seat in the new County Council for the Borough of Hokitika 
he consented, and was accordingly elected. 

‘‘ Unfortunately for us—his constituents—business of im- 
portance called him to England, and we have now to deplore 
his loss, for a man of more business capabilities, purer dis- 
interestedness, or sterner integrity never trod the shores of 
Westland.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


DiIscoMFORTS OF THE Karty Days.—No Beer ror a Monty.— 
SHippinc ADVENTURES.—SHIPPING Losses 1n 1865.—RusH TO 
THE GREY.— West Coast CELEBRITIES. 


Tue first building erected by the Bank of New South Wales at 
Hokitika was a corrugated iron one, 12 x 20, divided into bank 
office, 12 x 12, and sleeping apartment, 12x 8. In the smaller 
room four of us slept on the floor, on a bed of straw. Our meals 
we took at an eating-house close by, for which we paid 50s. per 
week each. This building did duty until the rush fairly set in, 
when a more commodious bank chamber was erected, with 
manager’s residence at the rear. The front of this building had 
three French windows in it, facing and abutting the pathway. 
One night when I was away from home, a horse camped in front 
of one of the windows and backed into the bedroom, nearly 
frightening the life out of my wife. Mrs. Preshaw was one of 
the first ladies on the West Coast, and for a long time had to do 
all her own work, no servants being obtainable. After some 
months we succeeded in getting one, £1 a-week being the wages 
paid, which was equivalent to £2, inasmuch as living was so 
dear ; flour, 1s. 4d. per lb.; meat, from 1s. to 2s. 6d.; milk, 4s. 
per quart; washing, 12s. per dozen; and other things in propor- 
tion. Vegetables were not to be had at any price, an occasional 
carrot from a bag of horse carrots, and dried peas, were all we 
could get. The horses were fed out of nose-bags, my little nag 
(Nobby) like his master, was a capital fossicker; his own feed 
finished, and nose-bag taken off, he would make for the nearest 
horse, quietly take off his nose-bag and feed away; he would 
kick out right and left; no getting near him till the feed was 
finished. Oftentimes, when horse feed was scarce, I have seen 
horses eating sugar bags and post-and-rail fences. 

As an instance of the discomforts of the early days, and the 
servant-girl nuisance, a friend of mine, Mr. B., a well-known 
magistrate, was appointed warden, &c., of a certain goldfield, 
and proceeded to the field of his future labours, leaving his wife 
and family behind until he could secure some place for them 
to live in. He was successful so far, and wrote to Mrs. B. 
to join him. The weather was extremely wet. On Mr. B.’s 
return from visiting some outlying district, the rain was 
descending in torrents, and on entering the house he found Mrs. 
B. and her children in bed, Mrs. B. with an umbrella over her 
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head, and a tea tray on her lap, as being the best or about 
the only way to keep herself and the children from being 
drenched. Matters improved, however, after a time; a better 
habitation was erected, and a servant obtained ; the latter was 
another trouble. One evening Mrs. B. entered the kitchen 
and found the servant sitting on the knee of the sergeant of 
police ; making some remark, she walked out. Next morning 
the servant gave her notice to leave, and on being asked the 
reason, replied, ‘‘ Well, ma’am, I think you were very rude to 
the sergeant last night.’’ 

We had been without the sight of a beef-steak or a chop for a 
month, when late one morning a steamer was seen coming 
towards the dreaded bar. Soon she was made out as the William 
Misken, a small screw boat, owned by two friends of mine, now 
resident in Sydney. All the town went to see the Misken cross 
the bar, or pile up on the beach, for at that time there were 
twenty-nine steamers and sailing vessels piled up at the entrance 
of the river; some on top of others. On she came fairly well, 
until the cry went up 100 to 10 she goes ashore, and the odds 
went onto 100 to5, amidst great excitement, without finding takers. 
But at this critical moment, just as she was struck by a heavy 
roller, and her fate seemed sealed, she shook herself free, and 
answering her helm like a yacht, steamed over the last danger, 
and into the river to the joy of all. It was seen that she had 
some sheep and cattle on board. We anxiously looked forward 
to a ‘‘ good square meal,” all hands being pretty well tired of 
bacon and sardines. Upon reaching the wharf a rush was made 
on board, and the owner was asked what he would take for his 
live stock. He knew how to open his mouth, for he had seen 
goldfield rushes before; sold his fat bullocks at £75 a-head, and 
sheep at £5 each, cash down before delivery, and the removal at 
the risk and cost of the- buyer. In another hour a 
crowd was to be seen about the butcher’s shop, waiting in 
turn to secure beef at 2s. 6d. per lb. The steamboat owner did 
well, for he informed me he had purchased the cattle at £18 per 
head, and the sheep at 18s. each forty-eight hours before, in 
Nelson, and placed them on his already over-freighted ship-deck 
‘‘ for better for worse.’’ 

We had a novelty about this time—a vessel coming over the bar 
bottom up. A report came one tide time that a ship was 
sailing in bottom up. Itis needless to say the informer was an 
‘“‘Ttalian.” We, of course, rushed to see the sight, and to render 
assistance, when, sure enough, there was a vessel bottom up, and 
her crew in the rollers trying to make for the shore. They had 
each secured some floating object, and got safely over the break, 
but kept drifting with the current along the shore, and it was a 
considerable time before we could manage to get a line thrown far 
enough to reach them; at last we had the satisfaction of landing 
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them all on the beach, their craft, capsized with the strong 
wind and heavy rollers, eventually landing on the shore with her 
deck downward, and her keel in the air. 

Hokitika being a bar harbour, only vessels of light draught 
could enter the river. The ocean steamers were tendered by small 
steamers; the Favourite and the Bruce were two of the principal 
ones. The charge for conveying passengers from the roadstead to 
the wharf, a distance of three miles, was £1 a head; £4 a ton for 
goods. 

Allotments were marked off on the sea beach, a safe distance 
above high-water mark, averaging from 80ft. frontage by a depth 
of 60ft. These sold readily from £20 to £100 an allotment; and 
if anything of a decent building thereon, from £200 to £500. 
£3 10s. per cwt. was the charge for packing goods from Hokitika 
to Waimea, a distance of fifteen miles. 

The shipping losses in 1865-—i.e., value of ships and goods 
damaged and destroyed—must have been hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. One of the first wrecks was the Montezuma, followed 
by the Oak, Sir Francis Drake, Titania, and others. In many 
cases the vessels did not become total wrecks, being thrown high 
up on the beach. They were then raised on screw-jacks, and 
placed on ways. The distance between the sea and the river, 
which here ran parallel to the beach, was about fifty yards, so 
that after being elevated to the highest point on the spit they 
readily ran down the greased incline. One of the leading 
auctioneers (R. Reeves) did an immense business selling cargoes, 
and oftentimes the vessels themselves. To give an idea of his 
business, his advertisements in the local paper, the West Coast 
Times, came to £250 a month. 

One of the most exciting days in shipping circles was the 
Gth October, 1865. No fewer than thirteen vessels sailed over 
the bar, and all but one got ii safely. The Maria was the 
unfortunate one. She was loaded up for Cassius and Comisky. 
Cassius was on the beach in a most excited state. 

On one occasion a steamer was unable to land her passengers 
for ten days. In the offing was to be seen the Claud Hamilton, 
from Dunedin and Christchurch, with a large crowd of passengers, 
and light freight. There she had been to the discomfort of her 
people, pitching and rolling, and awaiting the chance of a small 
steamer tendering her; but though she steamed into the road- 
stead every tide, and fired guns and hoisted signals, no one went 
to her assistance, until my friend in the Misken, for the small 
consideration of £500, agreed to go out next tide and tranship in 
boats to his own craft, those ill-fated ladies, children, and diggers 
who were so eager to get ashore aud turn their valuable time to 
a more profitable account; and in six hours my friend, for his 
pluck, was £500 a better man. On the steamer Lioness 
got ashore, and being a gold mine to her owners, they spent a 
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thousand pounds at least in lifting her upon wooden blocks of 
timber ready to launch. During the night a flood came down 
the river, and opened out a new channel under the steamer’s 
keel. She sank down and gradually turned her paddle boxes in 
the sand, and at daylight was found keel up. Her fate was now 
considered sealed, All the clever folk railed at the owners for 
not cutting open her side and saving the machinery, but they 
replied (like the Yankee who was stuck up—‘“ Your money or 
your brains.’’ ‘‘ Blow away, mate, I guess you might as well go 
to New York without brains as without money’’), ‘‘ What is the use 
of old machinery and no hull?’ Next morning they had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Lioness returned to her proper position 
—upright—from which she shortly afterwards was launched into 
her native element. 

Yates (whose name is mentioned in Chapter 10) arrived on the 
Coast in July 1865, per s.s. Titania, which vessel was wrecked in 
crossing the bar, and sold next day for the benefit of the owners 
for £125. I was just on the eve of starting for the Grey River 
with Walmsley, news from that place of extraordinary deposits 
of gold having been discovered, being received. Yates accom- 
panied us, and we found on our arrival such a scene of 
excitement as I have rarely witnessed. The few miners return- 
ing for supplies reported the new diggings to be the richest ever 
opened in New Zealand. The following entry appears in my 
diary :—‘‘ Twelve new gullies all now in course of being worked, 
the yields from some of which are remarkably good. The diggings 
are all on the Nelson side of the Grey, but as the Government of 
that province have no one to represent them on the ground, the 
port township is likely to be formed on the Canterbury side of the 
river, which isin every respect the better, having deep water, &c. ; 
fine block of land ; country suitable for the formation of a town- 
ship. Have secured a site, and shipped timber and iron for an 
office from Hokitika. The miners are leaving the Hokitika district 
in hundreds, and before many weeks are past I expect the Grey 
township will be the most important on the West Coast. The 
bar entrance, although narrow, is in a line with the river, and is 
reported not likely to be such an obstruction to navigation as 
the Hokitika.’’ - 

Sweeney (referred to under date 10th November, 1864) did 
remarkably well at carting and packing. This he gave up after 
a time and took to storekeeping, at which he made money. Soon 
after the Totara rush broke out he started a branch store on the 
river bank, half-a-mile from its mouth, which was conducted 
by my old Kiandra friend, Maxwell, or ‘‘ Daddy,” as he was 
generally known. On one of my trips from the Totara I called 
in to see him. I had made an early start, and found the store 
closed. However, I pulled the tent door aside, and found my 
noble ‘‘ Daddy”’ stretched at full length in front of the counter, 
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wrapped up in his blankets and his head in a bag. I roused him 
up; he informed me the bag acted in place of a mosquito net. 
I pointed to some flour in regular tracks, and asking the meaning 
of it, he said it was to keep the rats from the flour bags and his 
head. ‘‘ Daddy,” in course of time, went into business on his 
own account, made money, and is now in an independent 
position. Sweeney was a genial, good-natured sort of fellow ; in 
fact his good nature was the ruin of him, inasmuch as he always 
had a lot of ‘‘ hangers on’’ at the store ; men whom he had known 
at different times and at different places, and who imposed on 
him. On one occasion I said to him, ‘‘Why are these 
fellows, who are as well able to work as you are, loafing 
about you ?’’ He laughed and said, ‘‘ What’s the odds, it’s only 
a feed; I don’t miss it; may be hard up myself some day.” 
Many a pound he gave away, to men who were too lazy to 
work. Poor fellow, he has joined the great majority; he died in 
Auckland in 1875 of consumption, leaving a wife -and family 
totally unprovided for. 


The following extract is from a West Coast paper. Many 
a meal I have had in the kitchen referred to. Blake had a 
good help-mate in his wife, coined money in the ‘good old 
times,” and is now living on his means :— 


‘‘A short, thick-set, muscular man, strong of will and resolute 
of purpose, with a weakness for Nelson ale and massive green- 
stone pendants to his watch-chain, was Blake. A man who was 
more at home on a vessel’s deck than behind a counter, and 
could handle a steer-oar better than a steel pen. In short, like 
that redoubtable old king, ‘ whose mark for Rex was a single x, 
and whose drink was ditto, double,’ Blake ‘scorned the fetters 
of four and twenty letters,’ and it saved him a vast deal of 
trouble. Yet a shrewd character was Isaac Blake. The first 
time we visited the town that bore his name we crowded into 
the kitchen of his little slab store and regaled ourselves on a 
half-crown’s worth of ship biscuit and butter, prefaced by a thin 
rasher of bacon and a couple of high-coloured malodorous eggs, 
the whole dignified by the name of dinner, and being somewhat 
pushed for room, we remarked upon the fact, and suggested that our 
host should get more commodious premises. ‘ Aye, aye,’ was the 
response, ‘if the Coast goes ahead, I’ll get some congregated 
iron from Nelson.’ No orthepist but an able dealer, he did not 
believe in parting with his goods unless he received full value in 
return. A poet of the period, who had possibly been refused 
drinks on account, thus gave vent to his spleen :— 


‘Old Blake is the mercantile lion 
The king of the beasts of the port 

Your putting-through tricks you may try on, 
But he’s not the one to be caught. 
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‘But though an unlettered man, naturally rough, and not 
made any smoother by years of hard buffeting with men as 
rude as himself, Blake still possessed a little of the poetry of 
childhood. The love of the beautiful that is implanted in all 
youthful breasts was not altogether dead within his, and when 
the above lines were warbled to him by a half intoxicated 
customer, he shouted for all hands, and vowed that that pioneer, 
tht writer of ‘that ere song,’ should never want a fifty of flour 
while he remained on the Coast.”’ 

Another characteristic anecdote, showing the man’s firmness 
and sensibility, and we let Blake alone. He received a business 
letter, and I read it for him. It merely contained invoices of 
goods, and solicited further patronage. ‘‘ What’s on the envelope ?”’ 
said Blake. <‘‘ Your name and address,’’ I answered. ‘‘ What’s 
that behind the name?’’ ‘‘ Esquire,” I replied. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
d ,”’ said the merchant, ‘‘ I’ve laid out money—cash down— 
hundreds of pounds—with that firm, and now they take a rise out 
of a man by calling him Esquire.”’ ‘‘ Not another penny will they 
see of my money,”’ he added with an oath, and he kept his word. 





‘¢ Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime ; 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Blaketown had its day, and its glory departed. ‘‘ How’s trade ?”’ 
I asked one morning, shortly after Greymouth was a township. 
‘‘There aint bin a fight this week,’’ was the answer. It was brief, 
and to the uninitiated ambiguous, but to me it told a sad tale of 
ruin and decay. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


é 

Run on Bank or New Zeauanp at Ross, anp Oxarito.—FIvE 

Mme Beacn.—Roscozt on Evivence.—Cuever Doctors.— 

Mavuneatapu Murpers.—ARREST, CONVICTION, AND EXEcu- 
TION. 


Tue following paragraph appeared in a West Coast paper of 
July, 1865 :— 

‘‘'We hear that no slight excitement was caused at Rosstown 
by the stirring commercial news from England, and especially by 
the report that the Commercial Bank in Dunedin had suspended 
payment, and that a run had been made upon the Bank of New 
Zealand. The latter item created a panic, which occasioned 
quite a rush upon the branch of that bank at Rosstown. The 
establishment was besieged by depositors, who clamorously 
demanded cash, but in their hurry forgot to discriminate between 
the relative value of gold and paper, very readily accepting notes 
in lieu of gold. So heavy were the demands that the notes of 
the establishment ran out, and what might have happened no 
one can tell had not the New South Wales, and Union Banks 
come to the rescue by sending in a timely supply of their paper. 
Fortunately this was amply sufficient to meet all demands, and 
the day closed peaceably. By the next morning the panic had 
ceased, and in due time the bank again received its own ; but we 
should imagine that the parties interested must have felt quite 
chapfallen at their ludicrous mistake.’’ 

About the same time, I received intimation from our agent at 
Okarito that a rush on the Bank of New Zealand had taken place 
in that township. The regular coasting steamer, the Bruce, was 
wrecked on the 8th July, and from that time the postal communi- 
cation with Hokitika was very irregular; in fact the people of 
Okarita were entirely dependent on private parties travelling for 
their correspondence, and on one of these gentlemen arriving 
and bringing with him a copy of one of the Hokitika papers they 
were made acquainted with part of the first telegram of English 
news. ‘The newspaper was handed to the editor of the Westland 
Observer, who, about eleven o’clock on the 23rd, issued an ‘“‘ Extra- 
ordinary.’’ In this, amongst other failures in London, the name 
of the Oriental Bank appeared, and in the provincial part of the 
telegram it was reported that in Dunedin there was a heavy run 
on the Bank of Otago, the Bank of New Zealand, and the Union 
Bank. Although the ‘‘ Extraordinary’’ was freely issued in the 
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town of Okarito, there was not the slightest alarm felt by the 
business community as to the stability of the Bank of New 
Zealand, and until 2.80 p.m. business went on as usual. About 
that time a number of miners rushed into the Bank of New 
Zealand from the Five Mile, and demanded gold for their 
deposit receipts. The agent was at his wits end to know how to 
act. Fortunately for him Yates put in an appearance, and 
learning the cause of the excitement, he told the diggers that he 
did not believe in the truth of the report; had it been true he would 
have had some special communication from Hokitika. Several 
miners asked him if he would take Bank of New Zealand notes ; 
he replied in the affirmative. This tended to allay the excite- 
ment. The next mail brought the news of the stoppage of the 
New Zealand Banking Corporation. The similarity of the name 
to that of the Bank of New Zealand had caused the panic. 

Okarito is situated about fifty miles south of Hokitika, and 
was at the date above-mentioned a stirring place. The diggings 
were a few miles south, at a place known as the Five Mile Beach. 
The claims, strange to say, were on the beach just above high- 
water mark, The lead extended for fully three miles, and the 
digging was only a few feet in depth. The top sand was scraped 
off until a. layer of black sand a few inches thick was reached, 
which was immensely rich. Many a ‘pile’ was made at the 
rush. A second lead was found some time afterwards a little 
further back from the beach, and a third still further inland, all 
running parallel to each other, the gold getting coarser the farther 
they went from the sea. On this, as well as on many of the 
other beaches on the Coast, it was quite a usual thing after stormy 
weather, to find men removing the black sand—which had been 
thrown up after each tide—to a safe distance above high-water 
mark, where it was piled up, and washed at leisure. 

Many have been the theories to account for the beach deposits 
of gold on the West Coast. The gold found is so fine and ‘“ scaly’’ 
that if dried it will actually float in water. One, and to me the 
likeliest theory, is that it has been washed down by the rivers, 
and then washed up on the beach by the surf. It favours this 
theory that the deposits are nowhere found more than three or 
four miles from the entrance to the various rivers. 

This gold being so fine, and the black sand so heavy, renders a 
very complicated process for extracting the gold necessary, involv- 
ing the use of quicksilver and copper plates. The latter I have 
known to be sold at the rate of £1 for 1 lb. of copper. 

I was the first bank officer that visited the rush, and although 
the majority of the miners had large quantities of gold in their 
possession, my purchases were very small, the price offered not 
being considered enough, but it afterwards turned out to be a 
fair one. It was an impossibility to get the dust out of the gold, 
it being so fine. On my second trip I was nearly coming to 
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grief. I was in a boat with three others ; had got alongside the 
s.s. Nelson, which was headed down stream, and just on the 
point of starting for Hokitika, when the captain, no doubt think- 
ing all passengers were on board, gave the order “full speed 
ahead.” I was standing up in the boat, and had hold of the 
sponsons when the wheels revolved, taking the boat from under 
me. As soon as my legs touched the water—the tide running in 
at the rate of four knots an hour—I had to let go, and down L 
went. When I came to the surface I was some distance astern 
of the steamer. I was perfectly cool and collected, and headed 
for the shore, which I would no doubt have reached, but had not 
gone far when the boat came after me, and I was with difficulty 
dragged into it. My clothes were so heavy that I could scarcely 
stand up in them. I got on board without delay, had a good 
stiff nobbler, and changed my clothes. Borrowed a shirt from 
one, a pair of trousers from another, a cap from somebody else, 
and was such a guy that when I reached home in the afternoon 
my best friends did not know me. 

The following incident occurred about this time :—Mr. Inspector 
Broham was conducting some charge which had been preferred by 
the police against a prisoner, when, requiring a legal work to 
assist him, he turned round to one of the constables and desired 
him to go for ‘‘ Roscoe on Evidence.’’ The constable not hearing 
_ the precise words made use of, took it to mean that a Mr. Roscow 
was required in court to give evidence. There happening to be 
only one Roscow in Hokitika, who was the proprietor of the 
Manchester Hotel, the constable hastened out of court, and 
making up Hamilton-street with all speed, he soon reached the 
establishment and inquired for the landlord. ‘Is it Mr. Roscow 
you want?’’ asked the barman. ‘‘ Yes, certainly,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘ he is wanted to give evidence at once at the police 
_ court; where is he?’’ ‘* You will find him at the barber’s across 
the street getting shaved,”’ said the barman. The policeman ran 
over, and found Mr. Roscow a little more than half shaved. 
‘‘You are wanted at once, Mr. Roscow, at the police court; I 
am sorry I can’t wait till you are finished; you are to come at 
once.’’ The jolly host naturally wished to know who wanted 
him, and what he was wanted for. ‘‘ Don’t know anything about: 
it,’ said the constable; ‘all I was told was to bring Roscow at 
once; and you must go without waiting any longer, shaved or 
unshaved.’’ In obedience to the stern commands of the law, 
Mr. Roscow, only shaved in part, and the lather still clinging 
hike a fringe of hoar frost along the edges of his whiskers, accom- 
panied the policeman, and soon reached the court. Upon putting 
in an appearance Mr. Broham smartly demanded of the constable 
if he had found Roscoe? ‘‘ Yes, sir, here he is,’’ replied the 
man, producing the landlord of the Manchester Arms. Mr. 
Broham saw the mistake at once, so did the magistrate ; so did all 
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assembled in the body of the court; so did the barristers and 
solicitors; and there was such a laugh laughed as has seldom 
been heard before within the walls of a magistrate’s court. It 
was a great mistake, but an excusable one, which many a bright 
man might have committed. 

It is a strange thing, unfortunately too true, that in the early 
days of the diggings there was more intemperance amongst doc- 
tors than any other class. One would naturally imagine that 
they, above all others, should be aware of the direful effects 
produced by this habit ; and yet it is so: they will advise their 
patients to abstain from stimulants at the very time they them- 
selves are strongly under the influence of them. I remember 
rather a ludicrous affair in connection with this subject. In one 
place on the West Coast of New Zealand there were two doctors, 
—Dr. D., sober and incompetent ; Dr. W., always drunk, but very 
clever (at least he got the reputation of being so). The magis- 
trate having to send a man to the lunatic asylum, required the 
certificate of two medical men. There was nothing else to be 
done, he had to call in Dr. W., who appeared in his usual form. 
After signing the necessary papers, to do which Dr. W. had to 
hold on to the table with one hand and wield the pen with the 
other, he said, addressing the magistrate, ‘‘Oh! Mr. B., I’m so 
much obliged to you.” ‘For what?’’ said the magistrate. 
‘For the good advice you gave me two years ago; you advised 
me not to drink, and I have felt so much better ever since ”’ 
aoe old Dr. W., he died in the Brighton hospital a few months 

er. 

How is it that a drunken doctor is usually called clever ? 

On the 12th June, 1866, four men named Felix Matthieu, John 
Kempthorne, James Dudley, and James De Pontius left the Deep 
Creek diggings with the intention of proceeding to Nelson, and 
from thence to the West Coast. The first-named was a 
respectable hotelkeeper (whose name is mentioned in Chapter 
X.), the second a storekeeper, the third also a storekeeper, and 
the last a digger. That night they camped at the Pelorus 
Bridge, and after breakfast on the following morning started 
for Nelson. Several persons met them on the road, and they 
were last seen a little way on the Nelson side of Franklyn Flat, 
where all traces of them ceased. The arrival of Matthieu and 
party had been anxiously awaited by Messrs. Leo and Hartmann, 
who had preceded the missing men from Deep Creek, and who 
were staying in Nelson in anticipation of meeting them. Their 
prolonged absence caused suspicion, a search party was formed, 
and started on the 18th June. On the 19th a man named Levy, 
who was identified as having been seen at Matthieu’s Hotel on 
the 10th June, was arrested on suspicion of having been 
implicated in some way with the loss of Matthieu’s party, and a 
short time after three others, viz., Burgess, Kelly, and Sullivan, 
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were also taken into custody. The search party first discovered 
the dead body of a pack-horse shot through the head, together with 
the swags of the missing men, which had been opened and searched ; 
afterwards a pannikin containing some moistened gunpowder, as 
if prepared to blacken and disguise men’s faces, and subsequently 
a double-barrelled gun and other things, but no trace of the miss- 
ing men. On the 28th, Sullivan availing himself of the offer 
of His Excellency the Governor of a free pardon to any but the 
actual murderers, confessed to his complicity in the deed, and gave 
information which led to the recovery of the bodies of the four 
men, as well as of a fifth—James Battle—whom they had cruelly 
murdered on the same day (12th June). The bodies were 
recovered on the 29th idem, and brought into Nelson the same 
evening. An inquest was held on the 30th, and a verdict 
returned that on or about the 18th June, 1866, Felix Matthieu 
and party were wilfully murdered on the Maungatapu. The 
funeral took place on Ist July, and was attended by a large num- 
ber of the leading citizens. 

During the short stay of Burgess and party in Nelson they 
disposed of the greater portion of the gold taken from the mur- 
dered men to the different banks. Levy visited the Bank of New 
South Wales and concocted a plan of murdering all the inmates 
of the establishment and robbing the bank. The bank was 
visited by each of the men in succession, and as they all con- 
curred in the feasibility of the scheme, it was agreed that 
Levy should proceed to Melbourne to procure the necessary 
disguises, and that the other three should remain in Nelson. 
The plan of murder and robbery was this :—That when all was 
ready one of the gang, well-dressed for the occasion, should gain 
access to the manager in his private room just before closing, 
while others of the gang should be in the bank on pretence of 
business, and on the closing of the doors, overpower the officers 
and murder them in a manner which would give no alarm out- 
side. It was then intended to bury one of the bodies, leaving 
the others in the bank in order to give the appearance of one 
having murdered the rest and absconded. Sullivan also gave 
information which led to the discovery of the body of Mr. G. 
Dobson, surveyor, who was supposed to have been murdered a 
few miles from Greymouth in May 1866. Burgess and party 
were on the look-out for a gold buyer named Fox, who was in the 
habit of carrying the gold to Greymouth from his store at Maori 
Gully by a bush track, but who, by some means receiving infor- 
mation that the bushrangers were on the look-out for him, 
resolved to go down by boat. Dobson happening to go down the 
track was bailed up by these demons, strangled, and buried. 
The body was recovered on 5th July, and buried on the 7th. 
The funeral service was read by the Lord Bishop of Christchurch. 
I will not dwell longer on this painful subject, but merely state 
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that Burgess, Kelly, and Levy were duly tried, convicted, and 
executed. The execution took place in Nelson on 5th October. 

Sullivan after a time received his pardon and took ship to Eng- 
land as first-class cabin passenger, but was recognised by a lady 
passenger (who happened to have a photo of him) and pointed 
out to the authorities on reaching England. Finding his move- 
ments closely watched, he took the first opportunity of returning 
to the colonies. On reaching Melbourne he was immediately 
pounced upon by thé police and incarcerated in the Melbourne 
gaol, where he remained for some months. His liberty was after 
a time given him, and he made for his old home in Victoria, 
Wedderburn, but his friends ‘‘ knew him not’’; every man’s hand 
was against him. After a time he made his way to New South 
Wales, and, I believe, has since died. 
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CHAPTFR XXV. 


CoxE on LittLeton.—RusH To tHE Haast.—DEatTH oF JOE 
Yates.—ATTEMPTED Brisery Case.—SHEEP’s Brains FOR 
THE WaRDEN.—Buack JaMIE.—FeENIAN Riot 1868.—Ipor- 
tant Mininc Decision. 


In the early days of the goldfields, and in out-of-the-way places, 
if there were not two full-blown lawyers to be had, mining 
advocates (as they were termed) were allowed to appear and 
plead the cause of their clients. On one occasion a court was 
being presided over by the Commissioner, a rough and ready 
naval officer, who insisted upon deciding every case on equity 
principles, paying no attention whatever to legal quibbles (a rule 
that might be more applied in these days with advantage). Mr. 
Smiler, mining advocate, commenced quoting ‘‘ Coke on Littleton,’’ 
probably to show his erudition, but was immediately silenced by 
the worthy Commissioner with ‘‘ Coke upon Littleton be d——d, 
what did he know about Warden’s Courts.”’ 


5th February, 1867.—Returned from a trip to oe now 
known as Brighton. Found people in a great state of excite- 
ment, news having been received that gold had been discovered 
in large quantities at the Haast River, situated 50 miles south 
of Hokitika. The s.s. Alhambra was put on the berth and soon 
filled. I made up my mind to go down and have a look at the 
place. A trip in a steamer such as the Alhambra was a treat to 
one like myself, who was accustomed to travel in small coasting 
steamers, over-crowded with passengers. One of my trips to 
Woodpecker Bay (Brighton) I shall never forget. Fancy a small 
steamer, 110 tons register, crowded to excess, with scarcely 
standing room on the deck. Safely over the bar, the purser com- 
menced his pleasing duty of collecting the fares, which was done 
in this way :—All hands were called aft; the purser stood at the 
gangway, and as each one passed through, he had to pay his 
fare. Growls innumerable were to be heard on all sides. That, 
however, was of no avail. Many pleaded:poverty. In that case 
the police flag was hoisted on reaching the port of destination. 
By the time the police boat came alongside—oftentimes before— 
men who had refused to pay, or pleaded poverty, &c., found 
sufficient for their fares. On this very trip cne man swore 
he hadn’t a shilling, would go to gaol, &c., but on the 
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police putting in an appearance, suddenly found he had some- 
thing like twenty £10-notes in his pocket. I often pitied 
the pursers, who had anything but enviable billets. As dinner 
hour approached quite a crowd gathered round the cook’s galley, 
and as soon as the meat, potatoes, and bread were handed out 
they were rushed and taken possession of by a few. Iwas seated 
on the bridge where I could see all that was going on. One man 
got a piece of beef 10 or 12 lbs. in weight; this he divided 
among four of his mates, who took their respective junks, and tore 
away at them, without either salt, pepper, bread, or potatoes, like 
so many dogs. A billy of potatoes followed; this was seized by a 
big hulking fellow who helped himself plentifully and passed it 
on. Another man with an overcoat on, I saw fill both his 
pockets. The bread was treated in like manner. This, with a 
plentiful supply of tea for all hands, formed the mid-day meal. 
In consequence of all this rushing, the majority had to go 
without. Had there been anything like discipline, there would 
have been plenty, and to spare; as it was the ‘grub’”’ got 
into the hands of the few, who ate until they were filled,and what 
they could not eat, they threw away. As a rule the digger is 
quite as well behaved as any other man, but on this occasion I 
must say I was truly ashamed of the behaviour of some of them; 
of course the cabin passengers were provided for and fared as well 
as could be expected. 

To proceed. On board the Alhambra one sat down in a com- 
fortable cabin to a good substantial meal, which was exactly 
what I wanted, not having had anything worth eating for about 
a week. My friends Bonar and Byrne accompanied me on this 
trip, which was rather enjoyable than otherwise, although we all 
had to do our share of roughing. Arrived at the Haast at seven 
o’clock on the morning of the 7th, and after breakfast a few of us 
landed in one of the ship’s boats; not a safe thing to do as a rule 
on the Coast, what are known as “ blind rollers’’ often rising 
and swamping a boat; but Captain Turnbull, chief harbour 
master at Hokitika, having crossed the bar a short time before and 
pronounced it quite safe, we chanced it. Captain, or, as he was 
generally called, Jack M‘Lean, had his hands full with such a 
crowd on board, but owing to his good-natured jocular style he 
kept the best of friends with them all. One man was particularly 
noisy. ‘‘ By crumbs” he would do this and that. Just as our boat 
was hawling off in he jumped with, ‘‘ By crumbs, captain, you 
musn’t go without me.’’ The rest of the passengers were taken 
ashore by the steamer JVaipara, which vessel had been sent 
down to tender the ocean steamer. On landing we found very 
little stir, and an apology for a township ; and on making inquiries 
found the diggings were some three miles away, the miners doing 
fairly, but no ‘pile’ claims. We hunted about till we found 
our friend Broham, who had a small tent erected close to the one 
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occupied by the R.M. (Mr. Fitzgerald). Here we took up our 
quarters for the night ; made upa bed on the “ cold, cold ground.”’ 
About two o’clock in the morning it began to rain and blow. 
So hard did it blow that Byrne and I had to hold on to the 
pole inside, and Broham to the ropes outside; meanwhile our 
blankets got saturated. This style of thing lasted for about an 
hour. We had no medical comforts. What with woodlice, wet 
blankets, and want of P.B. we were in a nice fix; however, we 
weathered it out till daylight ; of course sleep was out of the 
question. 

After breakfast Mr. Cooper, the surveyor, started to mark off 
the township. No sooner did he put down a peg than down went 
at least a dozen alongside of it, each peg-owner claiming that 
particular allotment. This lasted for the best part of the day, 
and gave plenty of work to the R.M. for a day or two after. 
Byrne and I took a walk round, hoping some charitably-disposed 
individual would ask us to dinner. As no invitation came, and 
we were as ‘‘ hungry as hunters,’’ we went to a store and pur- 
chased some ham and eggs, which we ourselves cooked and par- 
took of there. I managed to secure a good tea at a storekeeper’s 
named Marks. Happening to drop in there ‘‘ promiscuous-like,”’’ 
I smelt something very like roast mutton, so I waited about until 
it was ready, when I received a hearty invitation to join them. 
This I was not slow to accept. After tea I was standing at the 
store door doing the ‘‘calumet of peace,”” when I saw three 
drunken diggers enter a shanty opposite. They called for drinks, 
which the landlord handed to them. They were leaving without 
paying for them, when he said, ‘‘Hold on, mates, I[ 
want three bob.’’ One of the three walked back, and with his 
fist struck the landlord between the eyes. He  objec- 
ted to this style of payment, and pulled a revolver out of his 
pocket, which he presented at the fellow. The very sight of the 
revolver seemed to sober him, for he walked up and said, ‘‘ Take 
my advice, never draw your revolver unless you are determined to 
use it,’’ and walked out of the place. I fully expected there 
would have been a row. When all was quiet I walked over and 
remonstrated with him for acting as he had done. He said he 
knew he had acted wrongly in presenting the revolver, which he 
showed me (an old ‘ pepper-box,’’ so rusty that the barrel 
wouldn’t revolve), but smarting under the pain of the blow, and 
in the impulse of the moment, he scarcely knew what he was 
about. I visited the diggings next day, which we found about 
three miles from our camp. Nearly all were on gold, but no 
‘pile’ claims. I returned by the Bruce, a dirty little coasting 
steamer, the only advantage gained in travelling by her being, 
that she could, and would, bump over the bar at any time when 
another vessel would not face it. We had a magnificent view of 
Mount Cook and the Francis Joseph glacier. 
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9th July, 1867.—I was truly shocked to hear of the death of 
my old friend and brother officer, Joe Yates, which melancholy 
event took place at Westport yesterday morning. The following 
is an extract from the West Coast Times :— 

‘It is with sincere regret we have to record the death of Mr. 
Joseph Yates, inspector of goldfield agencies on the West Coast 
of New Zealand for the Bank of New South Wales. Mr. Yates 
was a gentleman of great ability, and has, in a very 
great measure, contributed to the successful working of 
numerous goldfields branch agencies attached to the Bank of 
New South Wales. Perhaps few can realise the hardships a 
branch inspector in the position that Mr. Yates occupied is com- 
pelled to undergo. Not only is he, in a great degree, held respon- 
sible for the success of any branch he may recommend to be 
opened, but he is called from one new goldfield to another at long 
distances asunder, frequently having to tramp the whole distance 
on foot in company of diggers, oftentimes sleeping hard and faring 
worse. We have known Mr. Yates, holding the high position of 
a confidential employé of the bank, being compelled for days 
together to take his meals undera calico covering, through which the 
rain penetrated as it would a sieve, and surrounded by the roughest 
of the rough, and to sleep almost anywhere he could find a vacant 
spot to lay his head down upon. Of course this gentleman had 
to undergo no worse trials than others in similar situations of 
responsibility ; but it certainly is not the pleasant, comfortable, 
and remunerative employment many people are apt to suppose. 
Mr. Yates used to say, that although treated with all reasonable 
liberality by the bank directory, his expenses exceeded those 
allowed to the full extent of his income, and that without any 
extravagant indulgence. He was a gentleman widely known, 
deeply respected, and will be greatly missed. We subjoin an 
extract, touching the death of Mr. Yates, from the Westport Times : 

—‘Itis with sincere and profound regret that we have this day the 
melancholy duty of announcing the unexpected death of Mr. Joseph 
Yates, goldfields’ inspector of the Bank of New South Wales, but 
recently temporarily located here on the reopening of the West- 
port branch. The death of this gentleman has given quite a 
shock to the town, for he was universally respected by all who 
came in contact with him, and his honourable, genial nature 
- endeared him to those who were intimate with him. | No better 
friend to the miner was ever at the head of mining banking 
matters ; no more charitable, kind-hearted man ever listened toa 
tale of distress, and none who told it were ever sent empty away 
by him. A more diligent or faithful servant no bank ever had, 
and we feel assured that the management, and all who ever came 
in contact with the deceased gentleman, will deeply share in the 
heartfelt sorrow that is felt in Westport at this unexpected 
death. He was taken ill only six days ago, with what were 
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thought to be spasms, and was confined to his bed. Sub- 
sequently he became worse, and eventually was delirious, only 
having lucid moments for about ten minutes on Sunday. He 
died about three a.m. yesterday morning, the only persons present 
being Mr. Porter, and Dr. Rockstrow.’ ’’ 

I first met Yates at the Castlemaine branch of the Bank of 
New South Wales. From there he went to Maldon (then known 
as Tarrangower). It was he who opened our branch there, and 
where he was stationed for some time. His next move was to 
Adelong in New South Wales, and from there he went to the 
Snowy River (Kiandra). He was for some time in Otago as 
superintendent of goldfield agencies, and when the great rush to 
the West Coast took place he was removed thither. He was (as 
I once heard a friend of mine say ‘‘ a man of rough exterior, but 
of noble heart’’) a faithful servant of the bank, and a true friend 
to many. He was buried on the beach at Westport, and a plain 
but substantial monument was erected over his grave, the cost of 
which (£120) was readily subscribed in a short time by his 
numerous friends on the West Coast. A much larger sum would 
have been subscribed, but the subscription was limited to £1 
each, and the list closed as soon as the £120 was collected. 
In 1868 so much of the beach was washed away that it was 
found necessary to remove the body to the new Westport ceme- 
tery. The monument was taken down and re-erected over the 
spot which now marks the last resting-place of my well-beloved 
friend. 

A curious case of attempted bribery occurred on one goldfield 
when I was on the spot. A dispute arose between two parties 
of miners, H—— party claiming damages for encroachment, and 
K—— party admitting the encroachment, which they said was 
unintentional, but maintaining that the plaintiff H held too 
much ground. On the evening previous to the hearing of the 
case, H—— made his appearance at the warden’s private 
residence, and requested an interview in private, which was 
accorded him. He then stated that his party wished to make 
the warden a present of £40. On being asked the reason, he 
said they knew he (the warden) was very poorly paid, and they 
wished him to accept the gift purely for friendship’s sake. The 
warden (rather a vacillating person, but strictly honourable) did 
not know what answer to make; he had no intention of taking 
the money for his own use, but at the same time he wished to 
punish the men, so he asked H to call again in an hour. 
In the meantime he consulted a solicitor, who advised him to 
take the money and advertise it in the next morning’s paper as 
having been given to the hospital by H——, through the 
warden. This was done, and H—— had the satisfaction of 
reading in the morning paper that he had been a benefactor to 
the hospital to the extent of £10. H—— also lost his case. 
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I was once staying at the Melbourne Hotel, Charleston, where 
there was a waiter named Mick; to what country he belonged I 
will leave the reader to guess. Mick acted as waiter, and 
delivered his orders to the cook from the dining-room to the 
kitchen through a slide in the wall. One day the warden came ~ 
in to dinner, and Mick recounted the various dishes, amongst 
which was ‘‘sheep’s head and brain sauce,’’ on which the 
warden decided. Mick roared out the order thus: ‘‘Sheep’s 
head and brains for the war-r-den.’”’ No one ee louder than 
the warden himself. 


In the same Charleston was a character called Black Jamie. 
Jamie was engaged by the manager of the Union Bank to keep 
the premises clean and look after the place in the evenings. The 
manager supplied Jamie with a revolver, and instructed him to 
keep watch, and if he saw any person prowling about at night he 
was to challenge them three times, and if they did not answer he 
was to fire. ‘‘ All right, sar,’ said Jamie, ‘‘ suppose my own 
mudder come, sar, she not answer when I challenge, I bust her 
up like a carrot.”’ 


It will not be surprising to learn that the disturbing element in 
British politics for many years should make itself felt in the 
antipodes. After the execution of three fanatics at Manchester 
for the murder of the policeman Brett, a certain fanatic, named 
O’Farrell, at Sydney concealed a weapon on his person and 
maliciously fired at the Duke of Edinburgh. Fortunately, 
although the ball took effect, the result was only a temporary 
indisposition, from which the duke has since entirely recovered. 
At the trial of O’Farrell—his intention no doubt was to take the 
life of the duke—the jury found him guilty, and he was duly 
executed. At the time of the disturbances on the West Coast, 
the news from England brought accounts of the execution of the 
three fanatics at Manchester ; also the outlines of the attempted 
assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh at Sydney. During the 
great excitement of party feeling, when leading citizens went 
about carrying arms, and almost everyone wore a distinctive 
badge, the loyal and law-abiding had blue ribbons in their coats 
or hats; the Fenians, of course, sported green, and frequent 
minor collisions occurred, which resulted in free fights. The 
county police—a very fine, well-trained body of constables, re- 
eruited from the Irish constabulary—under the command of 
Inspector Broham, did good and effective service, the inspector 
himself displaying evidence of great coolness and determination. 
On one occasion, single-handed, he walked into the room of a 
publichouse where about a dozen of the ringleaders of the 
Fenian party were assembled, and arrested the lot, and with 
assistance marched them to the camp and kept them in confine- 
ment. If this had not been done in the ‘nick of time,’ 
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who knows to what length these misguided people might have 
gone. 

The situation of the West Coast is particularly favourable for 
the development of any disturbance of law and order, owing to 
the difficulty of access. At times the entrance to the river from 
the sea is entirely blocked. In 1866 the bar was closed for a 
hundred days. The road from Canterbury over the mountains, 
on which the mail coach runs twice a-week, is in places exceed- 
ingly steep and difficult. No other approach is open except the 
sea beach, north and south, and there is great difficulty and 
danger in landing, even by surf boats. In such an isolated 
district, where several thousand Irishmen were scattered, of course 
a certain proportion of Fenians were sure to be found. It may 
be remarked in passing that the diggers on the West Coast were 
as fine a race of men as could be found on any goldfield— 
well-grown, strong-bodied men, and generally well-behaved. 


Large meetings were held, inflammatory speeches delivered, 
and sad to say, a priest of the Romish Church, who exercised 
great influence amongst the miners, did not fail to appear and aid 
by every means in his power to stir up dissension and trouble. 
Their exertions culminated in a mock funeral and a forcible 
entrance to the cemetery near Hokitika, to plant a huge 
cross with the names of the supposed martyrs. This was effected 
on Sunday, 8th March, 1868, with bands of music, and various 
devices, such as ‘‘I.R.,’’ ‘Irish Republic,’’ “‘ Emmet,” ‘“’Tis treason 
to love her, death to defend,”’ &c. 


, Previous to the trial taking place a demonstration was made 
in favour of law and order. The Fenians numbered 800, but 
when the procession of law-abiding citizens rolled up (from 
Waimea and Stafford and other outlying towns) over 1200 strong, 
it was easily seen what would be the result of a disturbance 
should the Fenians interfere with the peace of the district. 
Before the trial began the affair was treated as a fiasco, but 
having been committed by the magistrates they would have to go 
through the Supreme Court. Judge Richmond said the counts 
of indictment against the prisoners had been more carefully pre- 
pared than he had reason to expect in that remote district. He 
explained the law of treason and unlawful assembling. An eminent 
Melbourne barrister had been brought over specially to defend 
the prisoners. He raised points of law, some of which were 
allowed, and then made an eloquent speech on their behalf. Con- 
viction followed. Father Larkin got a month for the celebration of 
mock masses, and was fined £20 for being in the procession. 
This and the other judgments were mild, and peace once more 
prevailed. 

On one of the rushes, no need to particularise, the warden (who 
certainly never ought to have been placed in such a position) 
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was hearing evidence as to some mining dispute, and, as too often 
happens, the twelve men forming the plaintiff's party swore dia- 
metrically opposite to the same number of defendants. This 
placed the poor warden in a dilemma from which he saw no 
means of escape, and he whiningly said, ‘‘ How am I to decide 
this case? Here are twelve men swear one thing, and twelve 
others swear directly opposite.’’ After some deliberation a happy 
thought struck him, and he exclaimed, ‘I will call for a show 
of hands.”’ 7 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Country Bankxinc.—PracticaL JoKE.—Opreninc aN AccounT.— 
Diccers’ Tricks.—THE Lonpon BankER AND THE IRISH 
Mountain.—A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE Mr. JoSEPH YATES. 
—Go.LpFIELDS INSPECTOR OF THE Bank or New Sovutu 
Wates, In New ZEaLtanp.—ReEvIEW OF THE Past. 


Truty the banker of the old digging days was different to that 
curled darling, Montmorenci Fitz Jones, idol of the block and 
much invited out of Potts Point. A slab hut, roofed with 
galvanized iron, formed but a sorry contrast to the palatial 
buildings in the cities, or the comfortable residences in the towns 
of the present day. As will have been seen, in many instances a 
tent was deemed sufficient in which to transact business of 
thousands per diem. The manager, too, had to be ‘ hail fellow 
well met,’’ by no means too proud to go out and have a nobbler 
with the lucky seller of a large parcel of gold. Clerks did their 
work on hot days with their coats off, and on cold wet ones, with 
hats, and greatcoats on, and often a lighted pipe was a welcome 
solace, whilst standing at the counter. What would a smug clerk 
of the Bank of England, who would probably faint at his counter 
or desk, without the regulation dress coat, think of this. 


ScenE—Country Bank. 

Dramatis Persone :— Manager and Assistant at Counter, in 
cabbage-tree hats, and smoking.—Size of banking room, 8 ft. 
by 10 ft. 

Enter lucky digger loq. 
‘‘T say, boss, what are you giving for gold ?”’ 


Manager.—‘‘ Turn it out in this dish, and let me have a look 
at it.” Digger turns it out. 
Manager.—‘‘ That’s Waimea gold; can’t give you more than 


£3 17s. an ounce.”’ 

Digger.—‘‘ That be blowed! Why the Bank of New Zealand’s 
giving £3 18s.”’ 

Manager.—‘‘ Not for Waimea gold.” 

At last a price is agreed upon, and the cleaning process com- 
mences. The gold is placed in a small copper scoop, and 1s 
stirred round with a powerful magnet to clear it of any iron 
that may be amongst it. It is then carefully shaken up, until any 
sand that may be in it is brought to the front. This is blown 
out (a sort of careful winnowing in fact). By these means the 
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gold is cleared from all impurities. I may explain tothe entirely 
uninitiated, that this only applies to alluvial gold ; for that found 
in reefs, another and much more elaborate process is necessary. 
The copper scoop must of course be thoroughly dry ; and so damp 
was the climate of the West Coast that I had frequently to carry 
about with me a small stove, over which the scoops were 
placed. 

A banker again is not usually the sort of man upon whom one 
would éxpect practical jokes to be played. The digger, however, 
reverences no one, as will be seen by the following little incident :-— 

Enter into the bank a digger. 

‘‘T say, Mister, how do you sell crinolines ?”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ was my reply. 

‘‘ Well, old man, you needn’t be so scotty ; only when a fellow 
sees a crinoline hanging over the door he naturally thinks they're 
for sale.” 

I rushed out, and sure enough, exposed to the gaze of an 
admiring crowd, was a prodigious crinoline that had been quietly 
hung over the door by my neighbour, Mr. B., a large storekeeper. 
There was nothing for it but to join in the laugh, and endeavour 
to repay the joke, which I did—with interest—by misplacing 
some of his price tickets on his goods, and sending an irascible 
digger to purchase the cheap goods. 

‘‘ Let’s have four pair of them moleskins, same as you have 
ticketed up outside.”’ 

The trousers—whose ticket I had altered from 12s. to 4s.— 
were made up into a neat parcel, and 16s. duly deposited 
for payment. 

‘¢ Some mistake, sir,’’ said B. ; ‘‘ these moles are 12s. a pair.”’ 

‘‘Then what the sanguinary sheol are those you have outside 
marked 4s.! Another dodge, I suppose; you don’t Jew me, old 
man ; let’s see them as is ticketed.”’ 

B. of course explains he has none at that price, and when, 
after a rather heated discussion, he is dragged outside to see, he 
protests it’s a mistake, &c. But this his customer wont see, and 
makes such a row that he is eventually allowed to go away with 
-his cheap purchase. Next day I remarked to B. that ‘I heard 
he was selling moleskins cheaper than I could afford to sell 
crinolines.”’ 

When a big, or in fact any account is now opened, we all know 
that there is some small business-like work done. The signature 
is taken leisurely, and the whole transaction is methodically 
completed. 

One day, walking along the beach, I met Mr. K., of the well- 
known firm of K Brothers. 

‘‘ Just the man I wanted to see. You’re Mr. Preshaw, aren’t 
you.” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ I replied. 
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‘‘T want to open an account with your bank ; you may as well 
take the money now,’ handing me a deposit consisting of notes, 
gold, and silver coin, which I transferred to my trousers pocket, 
at the same time making a memorandum of the transaction in 
my pocket-book. I bid Mr. K. ‘‘Good day,’’ and went on my way. 

On another occasion, I gave a man on the beach, a deposit 
receipt on a leaf torn from my pocket-book. These and similar 
instances will show how implicitly anyone connected with bank- 
ing was trusted in those days. Unfortunately, the converse 
would not always hold good. A favourite trick of the diggers 
was to endeavour to pass off gold from one part as having been 
obtained at another. 

The assays of the different diggings varied immensely, and 
whilst some gold was worth £3 18s. per oz., that from other 
diggings might not be worth more than £3 12s. However, after 
a little practice one soon got used to these little tricks, and it 
was astonishing with what ease one could ‘ place’’-any particular 
parcel of gold brought in. 

I hardly think, however, that many of our colonials would 
have exhibited the same amount of gullibility as is shown in the 
following extract from the Bankers’ Magazine :— 

‘¢ The London Banker and the Irish Mountain.—The flourish- 
ing seaport of Sligo, on the north-western coast of Ireland, is 
celebrated for the boldness and beauty of its scenery. A short 
distance from the town there is a perpendicular or slightly 
sloping mountain, called Ben Bulben, better known in Ireland 
than in England. About half a century ago a trader in Sligo, 
more remarkable for enterprise than integrity, having exhausted 
all the legitimate and ordinary means of raising money, con- 
ceived the idea of floating fictitious acceptances, and with this 
object he forwarded to his English banker for discount several 
bills of exchange drawn on and accepted by Ben Bulben and Co. 
The London banker not being acquainted with the acceptors, 
wrote to his Insh correspondent for his confidential opinion oi 
the firm. The latter, well known for his humour, and treating 
the inquiry as a joke, replied as follows :—‘ The parties inquired 
about are long resident in this locality, and are looked up to as- 
the most extensive landholders in this district, possessing within 
their own limits the varied resources of rich pasture, turbary, 
and inexhaustible supply of mineral wealth and an unrivalled 
water power. In character, Ben, the principal of the partner- 
ship, is what we call here a stiff-necked sort of fellow, and I 
have heard it said that if his cap were on he would not take it off 
to royalty. Although he is constantly imbibing mountain dew 
—a term often used to express illicit spirits—his steadiness is 
undoubted ; and as to his stability, it cannot be questioned—as 
in fact he is the principal of the chain of mountains which run 
through this and the adjoining counties.’ This description, 
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though meant as a joke, was actually considered by the London 
banker as a bona fide communication, and though the bills were 
actually drawn on Ben Bulben and Co., a mountain range near 
Sligo, they were actually discounted, and the manager of the 
bank, when the fraud was discovered, was compelled to resign.’’ 

With all the apparent roughness, and seemingly loose way of 
doing business, great care had to be exercised, and if some, 
accustomed to the strict discipline of the head office, rejoiced at 
the apparent slackness, they soon found that, though it was 
pleasant enough to have a yarn with a customer in the middle of 
the day, yet it was more than made up by having to get up 
possibly at night to buy a parcel of gold, or that riding on busi- 
ness was very nice, but when it came to your horse bolting, 
upsetting you, and leaving you to foot it some ten or twenty 
miles, carrying possibly some 500 ozs. of gold, it was not 
altogether so pleasant. How would some of my young juniors 
in Sydney like the following experience of a well-known officer, 
for the truth of which I can vouch, and which I give in his own 
words :— 

‘‘In 1868, when acting as junior at Manuherikea agency, 
situated at the junction of the river of that name with the Clutha, 
Mr. Yates paid a visit of inspection, on the completion of which 
he said :— . 

‘«* Youngster, I will require you to accompany me to the Teviot 
to bring down cash, and collect gold bought by our storekeepers.’ 

‘¢¢ What am I to ride, Mr. Yates?’ | 

‘«« The grey, of course; I can get nothing else.’ 

‘‘ This announcement was not very comforting to me, seeing that 
Sherman’s rough rider had been entertaining the residents with 
his feats of horsemanship on this animal. I could ride, but not 
with the seat required to maintain one’s position on a_ buck- 
jumper, and the grey could go ina ‘docker’’ when started. I . 
quietly took my chance. The nag was brought out the following 
morning ; all the good folk turned out to see the fun. Luckily 
for me a friendly packer who was going with me, said— 

‘*‘«Teave your spurs behind, and don’t touch her with your 
heels.”’ 

‘‘ Following his advice, I mounted. Yates had a twinkle 
in his eye, but my friend pushed his horse alongside of the grey, 
took a lead, and to my relief she followed without a kick. 
Our road lay over the Nobby ranges, and when nearing a deep 
chasm or gorge about three miles from the Teviot, Yates, seeing 
my steed travelling as lively as a bag of fleas, said : 

‘** You take my horse as you are a light weight, and I will ride 
your mount.’ 2 

‘‘As we had to lead our horses down and up, to cross this ravine, 
I took the lead with Yates’ horse, and being young and active, I 
was up and out of it some time before my boss. The thought then 
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struck me if he rips his spurs into her there will be a kick-up.. 
I went ahead, keeping a good look-out behind. I saw him mount, 
but the horse did not move ahead. Yates weighed over 16 
stone, and had a good seat, so I had no fear for him, and there- 
fore went on my way, reaching Ballentyne’s store. Long after, in 
marched Yates, leading the grey, and speaking in strong language. 
He informed me that if I had remained he would have finished 
his journey on his own horse. I thought so too. 

‘‘After our supper of sardines and dry bread, I said, ‘Where am 
I to sleep ?’ 

‘‘¢Anywhere you like, except in those two bunks, one being 
Ballentyne’s, the other mine.’ 

‘‘ Ballentyne said there was a tent outside with a flour bag 
stretched between two poles, and he gave me half a blanket. 
The night was bitterly cold, with heavy snow, and the place 
was swarming with rats, so that I was glad when daylight came.’ 

‘*What have you for breakfast ?’ I asked. 

‘¢*A tin of cold fish and bread.’ 

‘«¢ «JT will try for something better in the township.’ 

I found a small shanty, and on asking if they could furnish me 
with a hot breakfast, was informed they could, and a good steak 
was the result, which I had hardly finished when the chief’s rosy 
face appeared. 

‘“«* Holloa, you here? What! had breakfast? Landlord, get some 
ready for me,’ and a good comfortable tuck-in the ‘old man’ had. 

‘‘We were now ready for work, and after riding many miles, 
visiting numbers of small stores, we took their various pur- 
chases, leaving cash for future operations. Night saw us back 
again at the wretched Ballentyne erection with 500 ozs. of gold, 
which Yates slept on, while I went to roost with the rats. 

‘‘Next morning we started on our return journey, but with only 
one horse, as the grey belonged to a party at Teviot, and we 
expected to get a bank horse that was turned out at a place near 
Teviot. When we reached there, found that the horse could not 
travel. Yates determined to go on ‘ride and tie.’ The latter 
operation was effected with the aid of snow-poles, which a 
thoughtful Government had provided to guide travellers over this 
wild range. The snow was heavy under foot, and dense in the 
air, and we blessed these poles. As it was not safe to leave the 
gold on the saddle, on fastening the horse to the pole, the rider 
humped the gold until the mounted one overtook him and relieved 
lim. Now, 500 ozs. of gold is a heavy handicap to carry in snow, 
and we did not reach Manuherikea until night. Here we 
borrowed a dray-horse and journeyed on to the Dunstan township 
—yYates’ head-quarters—where we arrived late at night.” 

This trip will give some idea of the exposure and peril which 
this devoted servant of the bank was always ready and willing to 
face in the interests of the great institution he so well served, 
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and will also illustrate the training which Mr. Yates gave his 
juniors, which, though severe, was looked back upon with 
feelings of thankfulness by those officers who served under him. 

On reviewing my past life on the goldfields, especially that 
part of it spent on the West Coast of New Zealand, I wonder 
how I could have gone through the dangers and hardships I did. 
Nothing would induce me to go through the old life again. For 
the first six months of my stay on the Coast, I had no office. 
My safe was for a time at Waite’s store—afterwards removed, for 
convenience sake, to the Teremakau. I was continually on the 
move, following the different rushes. I had no home. When at 
the Grey I had my meals and a bed at the police camp, with my 
friends Broham and O’Donnell. When on the move, had to do 
the best I could; sometimes have a meal at a shanty; sometimes 
purchase a tin of sardines, and a few ship biscuits ; sometimes 
have a meal of seagulls’ eggs, and so on. Once a week, my wife, 
who was living in Nelson, sent me a kerosene tin filled with 
home-made bread, cake, potatoes, and different sorts of vegetables 
(the only time we got any, none being procurable for love or 
money). These I took to the police camp and shared with my 
friends. I had to do my own washing and mending—a good 
deal of it, too—my stock of clothing being limited, and the wear 
and tear being very great. One had to be extra particular as 
regards personal cleanliness in those days, for sleeping in all 
sorts of places, and with all sorts of persons, one was apt to get 
more than he bargained for, in the shape of pediculus (humanis 
corporis). As to sleeping accommodation, I was fairly well-off 
when at the Grey, but when on the mové I had to sleep on the 
damp ground—a sack under me, and my fly-blown blankets 
about me. I always slept in my clothes, boots, hat, and all; the 
saddle-bags, containing gold-dust, gold and silver coin, under my 
head for a pillow; the notes about my person, inside my Crimean 
shirt ; my revolver by my side. Oftentimes I have slept on the 
beach on a log, just above high-water mark. I chose this airy 
situation to escape these pests—the sandflies, mosquitoes, and 
bush rats. 

For the first month I had no horse, and had to do my journeys 
on foot, carrying a pair of saddle-bags on my shoulder. On the 
up journey it was comparatively easy work, but on the return 
trip, with 500 or 600 ozs. of gold-dust, it was no joke. . Such a 
road too; the first ten miles beach travelling, then inland through 
dense bush, with only a bridle track, almost impassable in wet 
weather. It would have been the easiest thing in the world for a 
man to have popped me off from behind a tree and dragged my 
body into the bush—where the chances are it would have never 
been discovered—and gone off with the treasure. Fortunately 
for me the attempt was never made. Rivers had to be crossed in 
canoes, and the creeks on foot, in places waist deep. 
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When I got a horse, my journey then on leaving the beach 
was up the river beds. On the Greenstone trip, the Teremakau 
had to be crossed no less than four times. The first and second 
fords were the worst, the bottom being very rough, with large and 
slippery boulders, and strong current. The second ford was the 
most dangerous, the river being ten feet deep in the middle, for 
ten or twelve yards, necessitating a swim. Each time I came to 
this ford, I looked at the opposite bank, and wondered if I would 
be fortunate enough to reach it. My horse—good little Nobby— 
evidently knew the danger as well as his master. As we reached 
the ford, he would cock his ears, and carefully feel his way, until 
he found the water over his back, when he would put forth his 
utmost strength, I keeping a gentle pressure on the rein, and his 
head well up stream, until he regained his foot-hold. Poor little 
Nobby, he was a good and faithful servant. When I gave over 
my perilous journeys he was sold to a butcher, and came to an 
untimely end, being killed by falling down a digger’s shaft. 
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CHAPTER XXVILI. 


Tae Watco Trick.—A Monet Bank CLerK.—AN OricGinaL Love 
LETTER. 


In May 1870, Thatcher, the well-known comic singer, paid a 
visit to Hokitika. His local songs (in which he brought in the 
names of most of the residents) were a great draw. He was 
particularly severe on a well-known ‘knight of the hammer,’’ 
who waited his time and had his revenge. 

The following extract is from the Tomahawk, a Saturday jour- 
nal of criticism, commentary, and satire :— 

‘¢ But here another individual of extraordinary talents becomes 
interwoven with the thread of our narrative, and must share our 
consideration, being an offspring of Momus, and one of those 
mirth-provoking creatures that would never allow an opportunity 
to slip of raising a laugh (and sometimes the wind) at another’s 
expense. This genius was a musician of the fal-fal-tol-de riddle 
school, exquisitely clever on the ‘ jew’s harp,’ and assisted by ‘a 
very unfortunate man,’ would convulse his audience by vocal 
and instrumental sketches of our local celebrities, amongst whom 
was our ‘ worthy knight,’ who came in for his share. So con- 
tinuous was this satire (often provoked) that a spirit of revenge 
was fired within his hitherto placid bosom. With the 
assistance of one who promised to ‘see him through it,’ and 
a few more kindred spirits (who had become immor- 
talised by this comic minstrelsy), he resolved to repay 
these jokes and jibes with interest. And as this terpsichorean 
was about to leave us to our original sober sadness, it was 
thought a fitting opportunity to carry this plot into execution. 
A handsome spread was prepared, and laid out in compliment to 
the departing guest; and with him, also, were invited a large 
company of the élite of Hokitika, with the ostensible purpose of 
witnessing the presentation of a ‘gold watch and appendages’ 
to the ‘chief musician,’ whose musical talents had caused a 
furore in our quiet little town. Let us now contemplate the 
festive scene. A jovial party, after the toils of business, had 
assembled to enjoy one of those hilarious meetings that English- 
men so much appreciate. Gaily dressed was the apartment ; 
flags and flowers, ‘at least of speech,’ were abundant; the 
viands were choice, whilst the wines, as they sparkled in the up- 
lifted glasses, imparted an unusual glow to the countenances of 
the guests—animated, as they were, by the hearty merriment of 
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the busy scene. The royal toast of Britons having .been duly 
honoured, it became the duty of the president to propose the 
health of this honoured guest. Bumpers were insisted on, and 
drained with the utmost enthusiasm. The gift for presentation 
had all this while laid incased in front of the chairman, who now 
arose, and in a dignified and courteous speech deprecated his 
inability to do justice to the occasion, but desired this highly- 
honoured individual to accept this ‘small’ token of esteem as a 
slight proof of the value at which they rated his flight of genius. 
Unopened he received the proffered gift, with sundry protestations 
of gratitude for the unexpected tribute to his humble abilities, 
and declared he would preserve it as a ‘memorial’ of the kind- 
ness and support he had so abundantly received. Retiring to his 
chair, he proposed the health of the present company, when a 
few satirical remarks and sounds of suppressed laughter caused 
him to open the splendid jewel case, and, to his great horror and 
surprise, he discovered the trick played upon him—that the gift 
was a child’s toy, a mere gilt bauble. If the astonishment was 
great to the disappointed recipient, it was also great to the 
majority of the company. A few only knew of the intended 
treachery, and those few kept their own counsel. Explanations 
were demanded, but not given, and the ‘ wandering minstrel’ put 
his toy in his pocket, remarking it would please his little child, 
as well as himself. Discontent soon became manifest, and the 
hilarity of the evening having become suddenly suspended, the 
company broke up much dissatisfied with the abrupt termination 
of the evening’s amusement; but the hoax was attributed, and 
it is thought justly (though not then present), to our friend the 
knight of the hammer.’’ 

Bank clerks stationed on a goldfield do not, as a rule, save 
money ; their salaries will not allow them to do so. In the first 
place, on a rush, everything is very rough; they are compelled 
through the force of circumstances, to live at an hotel (so-called). 
The billiard-room is the only place of resort; a game of billiards 
is indulged in, first for the love of the thing, then for drinks for 
the good of the house; by-and-by he is induced to try his hand 
at ‘‘ pool’; one thing leads to another, until he finds that his 
small salary 1s insufficient for his wants; getting into arrears, he 
borrows money at a high rate of interest, and gradually sinking 
deeper into debt, till in order to pay his debts of honour, he 
borrows some of the bank’s money, no doubt intending to return 
it, when some day he is pounced upon unexpectedly by his 
manager, or inspector; his cash is found short; he is dismissed 
from the service, or taken up on the charge of embezzlement 
and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. But there is an 
exception to this, as to every other rule. On the West Coast 
there lived a bank clerk who arrived at a time when things were 
very rough, and when fully half his income would have gone in 
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board alone had he lived at an hotel. This he determined not 
to do. How was he to manage? Where could he go? He soon 
solved the problem, overcoming the difficulty in this way :—He 
purchased a quarter-of-an-acre allotment in a back street, which 
was swampy, heavily timbered; in fact a most inhospitable 
looking spot. On this he erected a one-roomed cottage, and in 
which he lived for several years. I did not make his acquaintance 
until he was leaving Hokitika, when I purchased his house and 
ground from him. When I went up to inspect it, I had a long 
chat with him. The cottage I found to be 10 ft.x 14 ft. Facing 
the street was a door, a window on each side. These were pasted 
over with newspapers, which served the place of blinds. On the 
left as you entered was a fireplace, which was full of pots and 
pans. Over the fireplace was an oil painting of some relative of 
his, and other pictures, extracts of newspapers, and—what struck 
me as strange—several pieces about misers. In the centre of 
the room was an apology for a bedstead. This he showed me; 
it was nothivg but palings; no mattress, and very few blankets. 
Under the bed was a stock of potatoes and onions; at the right of 
the fireplace a large box containing a really valuable lot of books ; 
under one window a small table, covered with odds and ends. 
Cords were stretched from one corner of the room to the other, 
on which were hanging coats, trousers, and all sorts of wearing 
apparel; close to the back door, an iron tub and a sponge ; alto- 
gether as nice a litter as one could wish to see. He noticed me 
eyeing the place, and said, ‘‘It has never been cleaned out since 
I came here.” He then proceeded to give me his reason for 
living in this style. ‘‘ When I arrived here,”’ he said, ‘‘ I found 
everything so dear; no place for a young fellow to live but at a 
publichouse, so I resolved to get a place of my own. I had no 
friends, and was determined to live sparingly, and save sufficient 
money, so that if anything happened to me, I would have some- 
thing to fall back upon. I built the house, fenced the ground, 
which I have trenched in places 10 or 12 ft. deep; cut down the 
trees, which have kept me in firewood. All my spare time has 
been spent on the ground. I worked at it from daylight till 
breakfast ; then I changed my clothes and went to the bank. As 
soon as my duties for the day were over, I would buy sufficient 
meat for tea, and come home, changing my clothes, and to 
work again. If it was raining, I would not get wet by degrees, 
but take a header into the creek, then work away till dark. 
When I came in I would take off my wet clothes, have a sponge 
bath, and then have my tea. I knew no one, and went nowhere. 
I have been here for six years, have got the ground into the 
order in which you see it, and am very sorry to part with it. I 
have gained my point. I was determined to save £1000, and 
have done it. My living has not cost me on an average more 
than 7s. 6d. per week.’ I was very much interested in this 
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young man’s story, in telling which he omitted to state that 
although living sparingly, grudging himself every pleasure in 
endeavouring to gain his object, he never turned a deaf ear to 
those in need of charity. Several instances came under my 
notice, when he was asked to subscribe to this charity or that, 
and in the most unostentatious manner put his name down for 
£1, £2, or £5 as the case might be, at the same time tendering 
his cheque for the amount. 


It may give some amusement to my readers to give a real 
genuine love-letter which passed from a would-be Benedict to a 
smiling Hebe. The first, an active man of about 4 ft. 9 in. or 
10 in., weighing about 7 st.; to the second, who was a gay 
buxom lass of 5 ft. 8 in., and stout in proportion, weighing at 
least 12 st. The damsel did not wish to treat the offer hghtly, 
but showed the epistle to her employer, who laughed at it. The 
original is now in my possession, and reads as follows :— 


‘* West Coast, 
‘‘ Hokitika they : : 2 
“of June : : 1870: : 1 


‘‘Miss Julie i now take up my pan to write you a intaresting 
letter and i hope this intaresting letter will find you Dearest Julie 
in good Health thanks be to they Lord for His goodness Miss Julie 
i must give you to understand stand that i Have been informed that 
you Are a single young women And also you are willing to take a 
Husband in Marrige Miss Julie i Must give you to understand that 1 
am a single young man and i also must give you to under- 
stand that i intand For to settle Down up on a peace of land 
nere Hokitika and get Married so that Deares Julie i want you 
to let me know if you will concant to be My bride and get marnied 
to Me Miss Julie and as I must give you to understand that 1 am 
going to they H—otel to get ansor From Mr. Hungerford about 
His ground and House and i also must give you to understand 
Miss Julie that if Mr. Hungerford will not concant to Agre to sell 
me His 20 Acres of Land and House Four Miles from Hokitika 
up on they same purchasing terms and condishuns as 1 must give 
you to know Miss Julie From Me that there is a gantle Man in 
Hokitika has offered to sell the 20 to 20 Five Acres of land Four 
miles from Hokitika up on they same purchasing terms and condish- 
ions that i can not let you know any more about they land until 1 
sea Mr. Hungerford so Miss Julie i must give you to understand that 
you will navar get a better match than george Ross Holmes For 
to joyn in Matter mony with Asi must give you to know that i 
am sober steady young man i must give you Miss Julie to know 
Miss Julie allso that i am a Native of ireland and allso a 
Roman Catholic and i must also give you to know Miss Julie that 
iam from the country lim Rick in ireland Miss Julie i thus give 
you to know i can turn my hand to any kind of work as i am Jack 
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of all trades and master of one Miss Julie i must give you to 
know that i am by trade a practical gardner i must conclude as i 
have no more rume x Miss Julie as i Do not know your uther 
naim 1 must allso give you to know that i understand How to 
shear ::Also can drive :: 7 saven Horses in a mariken waggon :1 
all so can drive 8 working bull-licks a Dray ::: 1 can also plow up 
ground with horses 1 can allso build and save corn allso can build 
up stacks of corn and than thatch them in allso can build sod 
Houses and thatch them and can also plaster all kinds of Houses 
with lime plaster or cobplaster inside they Houses or outside they 
Houses i allso understand gold mining. Miss Julie i must give 
you to know from me that their is a young women in christchurch 
Has offered to put : 70 : pound in my hand a week befor getting 
Married: if : 1: would concant: to become: Dear Husband and 
get Married to Hur so Miss Julie if you do not concant to get: 
married : to me and become my: bride Miss Julie i must give you 
to know that i will write to that young women in christchurch for 
to com up to Mei must give you to know Miss Julie that you 
ought to strike they iron when it is Hot as a bird Hand is worth 
two: in: they bush: as it is not very day Miss Julie you will 
get a good mate Hin Marriage like Mr. George Ross Holmes so 
now good by My Dear for the present.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Hoxitixa, Past anp Present.—Muprisy.—YIELD oF GoLp, 1865 
to 1869.—F.Lumine, &c.—First Mayor.—Orimra Roap.— 
Exuisition 1878-4.—Cuurcues, &c.—Frost Fisa.—CoaLt.— 
Brancu Banks. 


Karty Hokitika was situated on a sandy beach, overgrown with 
pine trees and undergrowth, through which it was scarcely pos- 
sible to penetrate. Streets were gradually laid out and formed. 
A municipal corporation was soon established ; then streets were 
slowly improved, and now the corporation possesses many miles 
of well-made, clean, healthy streets. All the houses are built of 
wood, covered with iron, and consequently the whole town in the 
densely-built parts is liable to destruction by fire. One such 
calamity occurred in 1869 through the careless use of kerosene, 
and a big gap was made in Revell-street. Much genuine sym- 
pathy was felt for the sufferers, and the handsome sum of about 
£900 was collected and distributed to the principal sufferers who 
had lost their means of earning a livelihood. 

At one time nearly 200 publichouses could be counted in 
Revell-street from the wharf to the ‘‘ Montezuma,” a distance 
scarcely exceeding a mile in length. I suppose almost everyone 
who applied for a license to retail wines and spirits got it, as the 
fees were useful to the corporation. The corporation deserve 
credit for the administration of the rates. The money was well 
laid out, and the town has creditable streets to show for the 
expenditure. The treatment of criminals can also be favourably 
noticed. Able-bodied prisoners are employed in useful works of 
road-making and police improvements, and the value of each 
working prisoner’s labour is set down against the expense of the 
prison establishment, and reckoned to be worth on an average 
about 2s. per diem. Their diet is regulated in some degree accord- 
ing to their work, and those that work and behave themselves are 
well treated and get good food. Among other useful pieces of 
work, they cleared the ground for a fine rifle range of 800 yards, 
leaving the original trees on each side standing, so that volunteers 
can practice, whichever way the wind blows. 

In course of time dwelling-houses were built. At first every 
man slept in a tent, or at an hotel, and then little patches 
of gardens were formed, some for flowers and others for the pur- 
pose of growing vegetables—at first scarce and dear. Some 
planted potatoes ; those on a terrace some distance back from the 
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river, and at a much higher elevation, when they dug up their 
crops, dug up fish at the same time—a species of mudfish, 
Neochanna apoda, which seems to burrow underground, and leads 
a very retiring life. 

The pleasant villas and pretty flower gardens now to be found 
along Gibson’s Quay, fronting the river, would do credit to a town 
of greater pretensions. Not only the streets of the town, but 
outlying districts are now connected, and buggies and conveyances 
can be driven considerable distances. To supply building material 
sawmills were erected; these, to get suitable trees for cutting up, 
and to make way into the bush, with wood tramways to bear in 
the logs. The tramways opened clearings into the forest, and 
helped to prepare the ground near at hand for building purposes, 
and thus the town went eastward, because on the west, it is 
bounded by the sandy sea beach. 

I have already alluded to the discipline and order of the police 
force, and it may not be out of place to state, that much of the 
credit of this was due to the efficiency and personal character of the 
first imspector, Mr. Thomas Broham. The survivor of the 
Maungatapu murderers, the notorious Joseph Sullivan, acknow- 
ledged that the rest of the gang had to leave the Coast, Mr. 
Broham having made it too hot for them. But while compliment- 
ing the police and their inspector, it must be acknowledged that, 
generally speaking, a harder-working or more honest population 
it would be difficult to find; nay most of them were warm-hearted 
and unselfish. Witness the establishment of an efficient hospital, 
the claim of admission to which was only that a person was sick 
and required medical attendance. No doubt at times this worthy 
institution was imposed upon, but in innumerable instances the 
services rendered were invaluable. 

In 1865, when people from all parts flocked to Hokitika, and 
when all the population were housed in canvas tents, there were 
no roads or streets ; the climate was considered severe, and many 
suffered in health for want of vegetables and proper food. But 
now that moderately comfortable houses have been built, and 
plentiful supplies of fresh meat and vegetables can be obtained, 
the climate is found to be extremely mild and equable. No doubt 
the rainfall is heavy—120 inches per annum—but the rosy looks 
of the children running about the streets, bring back earlier 
associations with Great Britain, than a hke comparison with the 
youth of any other colony in the southern hemisphere. 

From March 1865 to the end of 1869, the total yield of gold 
exported from the whole of the west coast of the middle island of 
New Zealand amounted to 1,719,749 ozs.; declared value, 
£6,878,996 ; or if the parcels that were known to have been sur- 
reptitiously shipped without paying duty be added, the totals may 
be set down as 1,750,000 ozs., of the value of £7,000,000 sterling, 
to a fluctuating population of about 10,000, and at one time about 
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50,000 at the most. The effect of so much wealth so suddenly. 
acquired produced similar results as at the older goldfields of 
Victoria and New South Wales. Much of it was recklessly squan- 
dered in publichouses, in dissipation, and gambling, while many 
carefully hoarded their savings, and were able to lay the founda- 
tions of future prosperity. There may be seen many, who began 
with no capital save their own intelligence and forethought, who 
are now thriving citizens, respected for their industry and integrity, 
and who well deserve the success their early efforts have secured. 

Suburban and country lands have been cultivated with 
encouraging results. 

Much capital has been expended in hydraulic works of con- 
siderable magnitude, which have given remunerative returns to 
their proprietors. Flumes and water-races many miles in length 
have been constructed, sometimes tunnelled through hills, and 
then carried for great distances across gullies and high trees to 
bring the hose to play on the auriferous dirt to enable the 
operator to recover the minute specks of precious metal. 

After the year 1869 the yield of gold decreased, and many of 
the diggers migrated to other fields. But the results of finding 
gold remain; the resources of the country are, to a moderate 
extent, developed, and an impetus given to future prosperity. 

In concluding my remarks on the progress of Hokitika and the 
West Coast generally, I shall briefly enumerate a few of the 
leading incidents that have occurred since the wild and apparently 
inhospitable shore was first invaded by bands of stalwart diggers. 
At first tents were pitched on the beach just above high-water 
mark, amidst heaps of decayed trees, roots and stumps, torn 
up by spates, washed out to sea and tossed about in the tumbhng 
surf till they had assumed all sorts of fantastic shapes. The 
site of the seaward part of the town was covered by masses 
of driftwood. Then officials arrived from Canterbury, and the ques- 
tion how to keep the bar clear was a puzzle to engineers, not settled 
even at this day. Groins and wing dams were constructed at con- 
siderable expense, and a line of wharves on the river bank, called 
Gibson’s Quay, was built, at which schooners and steam vessels 
of light draft could be berthed. A municipal council was incor- 
porated, which did good service. The first mayor, Mr. J. A. Bonar, 
efficiently and gracefully filled that position when Sir George 
Grey, the then Governor, visited the Coast in 1867, and whom 
the citizens entertained at a banquet in the Theatre Royal. Mr. 
Bonar has since worthily and energetically discharged various 
offices of the highest trust and importance, and still retains the 
confidence of the inhabitants. 

In the early days of the occupation of the Coast, when 
business was brisk and vessels were crowding to the port, I 
have seen many wrecks strewn along the beach. As soon as a 
vessel touches the bottom, the rolling surf beats it up high and 
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dry. By means of expensive appliances, most of those ships 
which were strong and well-formed, were raised on ways, and 
launched into the river when the tide was favourable. The 
squatters and farmers of Canterbury, being anxious for a market 
for their stock, pressed their Government for a road to be made 
_to the West Coast, whither they could drive their fat cattle, and 
surplus sheep. This road stands as a feat of engineering skill 
(on many of the passes through the mountains the first surveyors 
and assistants had to be lowered and raised by ropes over perpen- 
dicular precipices), its cost exceeding a million sterling, since it 
was first undertaken. The road was finished, and owing to the 
clamour for self-government, Westland was declared a county, 
with all the officers and paraphernalia of a little Parliament. 
But self-government is a toy the people have almost got tired of 
playing with. The form has been altered several times, and yet 
I am not sure that it gives even a reasonable amount of satisfac- 
tion. Since the Vogel Government borrowed so liberally in the 
English market, many little pickings have come to Westland. 
Country roads, hitherto impassable, have been laid out and sub- 
stantially constructed, and water races and harbour improvements 
have been made of a permanent character. Friendly benefit 
societies have been formed of the different orders that prevail in 
other colonies. These are in a thriving condition, and are well 
and liberally supported. 

Two tramways started from the west end of the town, both 
now unused, since the public roads were practicable for drays and 
horse traffic. Before the tramways were in operation, long strings 
of pack-horses used to be the means of transporting supplies. to 
the outlying districts. In the suburbs pretty drives and shady 
walks are to be found. The trees are interlaced with climbing 
plants of great variety, and the undergrowth of mosses and 
exquisite ferns of singular grace and beauty. A person who is 
sure-footed enough to walk on a single wooden rail of, say three 
inches wide (belonging to one of the saw-mills), could penetrate 
to places in the forest full of charming interest that would well 
repay a walk. A walk along the sea beach is also enjoyable, 
and sometimes creatures of rare forms are thrown up at high 
water out of reach of the returning tide. At one time a whale 
56 ft. long and 12 ft. broad at the extension of the tail was found. 
A kangaroo-fish, about 18 in. long, with legs and webbed feet 
like a frog, was found near the embouchure of the Teremakau. 
Frost fish, ‘‘hiku,” of the Maories (Lepidopus Candatus) is 
esteemed the most delicious fish in New Zealand; these are some- 
times found, but only on frosty mornings. It must be recollected 
the mails were carried along the beach to Greymouth when the 
tide was out, and the coach traversed the ground twice a-day. 
Although the area of the country is considerable, there is only 
available a very insignificant portion fit for reclamation for 
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agricultural pursuits; yet energetic individuals struggle along 
under very trying difficulties. An exhibition of works of art, &c., 
was held in 1872, and showed a surplus after clearing all expenses. 
A second one was held at Christmas, 1878, which turned out a 
great success, the surplus fund being devoted to the establish- 
ment of a mineralogical museum. From public and private 
subscriptions various prizes and medals were awarded to the 
succeessful exhibitors. The exhibits consisted of oil-paintings, 
drawings, water-colours, photographs, curios, ladies’ industrial, 
floricultural, horticultural, dairy produce, poultry, miscellaneous, 
including manufactures of bricks, leather, soap, ales, &o. 
Religious ordinances were soon observed. In the early part of 
1866 the first minister arrived. He was a Roman Catholic priest, 
who held service in a building adjoining the bank. Then 
ministers of other denominations (including the Bishop of Christ- 
church, who travelled overland and held service in the Corinthian 
Hall) followed. They were usually hard-working devoted 
disciples of Christ, and were much esteemed for their zeal and 
untiring industry. There are now churches and chapels to satisfy 
the wants of the different creeds. There are also now efficient 
well-conducted schools, where the young are fairly taught all the 
ordinary elements of education. 

Coal is found all along the Coast. Itis advantageously worked 
from the Buller to the Grey. Southwards, indications of coal are 
found, but they have not been turned to account yet. The coal 
turned out at the Grey is good for gas, as well as fuel, and gas 
companies have been established at Greymouth.and Hokitika, 
both paying satisfactory dividends. 

The country towards the great backbone, or dividing range, 
abounds in various mineral ores, which, when the country is 
better opened up, are likely to yield remunerative returns to 
enterprising adventurers. 

It should be borne in mind, that the estabhshment of branch 
banks afforded to the diggers, and business people, settled along 
the different townships of the Coast, very tangible advantages. 
The diggers received full value for every ounce of gold they pro- 
duced, and the traders had their cash and securities safely kept and 
ready at call when required. It is not too much toclaim a small share 
of credit for the good management of banks which prevailed on the 
West Coast. No encouragement was given to undue speculation, 
and each man’s financial abilities were dealt with on their merits, 
and consequently business flowed, and receded, with quiet 
equanimity, and few failures of any magnitude occurred. As a 
rule the bankers secured the goodwill and respect of the com- 
munity. 

And now, my dear reader, I must say farewell. I trust 
you have realised the promises of my preface. I have ‘‘nothing 
extenuated, nor have I set down aught in malice.” On re- 
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perusing my diaries I seem to live over again the life therein 
depicted. Past times are brought before me in panoramic 
succession—times that have left ineffaceable traces, I trust, of 
good on myself, my compeers, and on this my adopted country. 
With the expression of this hope I lay down my pen, avowing 
that ‘‘ at all times I have enjoy’d greatly, have Barons d greatly, 
both with those that loved me and alone.”’ 


THE END. 
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